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ublishment of the democratical 
system at Athens 
in the same hands, of functions 
both administrative and judicial in 
early Athens—great powers of the 
rats, well as of the senate 
fare eigen, “wealthy men— 
wig Fecal tendencies of the senate 
of Gr mel ‘of demo- 
cratical sentiment among the bulk 
of the citizens . y . 
Political ties in Athens. Perikles 
‘and Ephiale®s, democratical: Kimon, 
oligarchical or conservative. « 
Democratical Dikasteries or Jury- 
courts, constituted by Periklés and 
Ephialtés, How these Dikasteries 
were arranged «seed and 
Pay to the Dikasts introduced and 
‘made regular. 
‘The magistrates are de 
judicial, and confin 
tive functions. 
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Senate of Area sits Sotigity = 
‘semi-religious character—large and 
Gndefined controlling power ss 


Large powers of the senate of Areo- 
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consistent with the feelings of the 

Je ater the Persian invasion. 
jew interests and tendencies then 
wing up at Athens 

Senate of Ateopagus—a centre of 
action forthe conservative party and 
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Opposition Between Kimon and Peri- 
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Kimon and ‘bis party’ more 
than Ephialtés and Peril until 
the time when the Athenian troops 
were dismissed from Laconia. Ostra- 


by Ephialtts and 
Sonikies roabridge the power of the 
senate of as well as of 
individual magistrates, Institution 
ofthe paiddikasteries 13 
Separation of judicial from administra 
tive functions. ™ 
Assassination of Ephialtes by the con 
servative party - 6 
‘de ence of he fine death : 
jency of Feri the death 0 
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of Athens, and sera of the maximum. 
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‘Nomophylakes . 
‘The Nomothete—distinction between 
laws and psephisms or specialdecrees 
process by which laws were en- 
acted and repealed 9 
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jedicial trials ib 
Graphé Paranoméa — indictment 
against the mover of illegal or un- 
constitutional propositions. «ar 
Working of the Graphé Paranomon. 
eomeraive spin in which eis 
Restraint upon new pro- 
positions, and upon the unlimited 
_ we'belonging to every citizen id. 
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It was often used asa simple way of 
ing the repeal of an existing 
Eiv—without, peroonal aim ‘again 
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jambers 7 of the dikasts, 23 
wided by Penkiés sss 
je Athenian democracy, as con: 
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excepting the temporary interrup- 
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apply. yet. more, strongly > 
qadthenian dilasterca 727 
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professional composers of speeches 
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Rhetorsand Sophists: 1) 4g 
Polemics of Soktatés, bimsei a sophist, 
against the sophists generally . 46 
iats and rhetors were the natural 
product of the age and of the 
democracy ss 
The dikasteries were ‘composed, not 
exclusively of poor men, but of 
middling and poorer citizens indi 
criminately Ss "48 
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tions between Athens and all parts 
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Pome ea sagar bec, ‘Athonw 6k 
reriod from’ 445-431 8c. “Athens at 
Het foliticsl condition. 
‘with Thucydides 
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ties, 
‘xpenditure of money for the decor- 


Deen Athen eccly' good 
jefence of Periklés perfectly good 
against his political rivals. 
Pan-Hellenic schemes and sentiment 
Perikiés * . - = . 
Bitter contention of parties at Athens 
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The dikasteries, defective or not, were 
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Athenian empire was affected for the 
worse by the circumstances of the 
Peloponnesian war: more violence 
wwas introduced into it by that war 
than had prevailed before 

The subject-allies of Athens had few 
Practical rievances to complain 


‘The Grecian world was now divided 
into two great systems; with a right 
sup} to be vested in each, of 

nnishing its own refractory mem- 
rs. 

Policy of Corinth, from being pacific, 
becomes warlike. 

Dene ‘arise between Corinth and 

‘kyra—case of Epidamnus. —. 

The Epidamnians apply for aid in 

their distress to Korkyra—they are 
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CHAPTER XLVI 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND JUDICIAL CHANGES AT ATHENS UNDER 
PERIKLES 


Tue period which we have now passed over appears to have 
been that in which the democratical cast of Athenian public 
life was first brought into its fullest play and development, as to 
judicature, legislation, and administration. 

The great judicial change was made by the methodical dis- 
tribution of a large proportion of the citizens into distinct 
judicial divisions, by the great extension of their direct agency 
in that department, and by the assignment of a constant pay to 
every citizen so engaged. It has been already mentioned, that 
even under the democracy of Kleisthenés, and until the time 
succeeding the battle of Plataa, large powers still remained 
vested both in the individual archons and in the senate of 
Areopagus (which latter was composed exclusively of the past 
archons after their year of office, sitting in it for life); though 
the check exercised by the general body of citizens, assembled 
for law-making in the Ekklesia and for judging in the Heliza, 
was at the same time materially increased. We must further 
recollect, that the distinction between powers administrative 
and judicial, so highly valued among the more elaborate gov- 
emments of modern Europe, since the political speculations of 
the last century, was in the early history of Athens almost 
unknown. Like the Roman kings,!and the Roman consuls 

1 See K. F. Hermann, Griechische Staatsalterthiimer, sect. 53-107, and 
his treatise De Jure et Auctoritate Magistratuum pea Athen. p. 53 (Heidelb. 
1829) ; also Rein, Rimisches Privatrecht, pp. 26, 408. Leips. 1836. M. 
Laboulaye also insists particularly upon the confusion of pansintetative 
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before the appointment of the Preetor, the Athenian archons 
not only administered, but also exercised jurisdiction, voluntary 
as well as contentious—decided disputes, inquired into crimes, 
and inflicted punishment. Of the same mixed nature were the 
functions of ithe senate of Areopagus, and even of the annual 
senate of Five Hundred, the creation of Kleisthenés. The 
Stratégi, too, as well as the archons, had doubtless the double 
competence, in reference to military, naval, and foreign affairs, 
of issuing orders and of punishing by their own authority dis- 
obedient parties: the zmperium of the magistrates, generally, 
enabled them to enforce their own mandates as well as to de- 
cide in cases of doubt whether any private citizen had or had 
not been guilty of infringement. Nor was there any appeal 
from these magisterial judgements: thoygh the magistrates 
were subject, under the Kleisthenean constitution, to personal 
responsibility for their general behaviour, before the people 
judicially assembled, at the expiration of their year of office— 
and to the further animadversion of the Ekklesia (or public 
deliberative assembly) meeting periodically during the course 
of that year: in some of which assemblies, the question might 
formally be raised for deposing any magistrate even before his 
year was expired.! Still, in spite of such partial checks, the 
and iudiciary functions among the Romans (Essai sur les Loix Criminelles 
des Romains, pp. 23, 79, 107, &c.). Compare Sir G. C. Lewis, Essay on 
the Government of Dependencies, p. 42, with his citation from Hugo, 
Geschichte des Rémischen Rechts, p. 42. SirG. Lewis has given just and 
valuable remarks upon the goodness of the received classification of as 
atheory, and upon the extent to which the separation of them either has been, 
or pa carried in practice ; see also Note E, in the same work, p. 347. 

‘The separation of administrative from judicial functions appears unknown 
in early societies. M. Meyer observes, respecting the judicial institutions 
of modern Europe, ‘Anciennement les fonctions administratives et 
judiciaires n’étoient pas distinctes. Du temps de la liberté des Germains 
et _méme long temps aprés, les plaids de la nation ou ceux du comté 
rendoient la justice et administroient les intéréts nationaux ou locaux dans 
une seule et méme assemblée; sous le régime féodal, le roi ou Pempereur 
dans son conseil, sa cour, son patlement composé des hauts barons 
ecclésiastiques et lafcs, exercoit tous les droits de souveraineté comme de 
justice: dans la commune, le bailli, mayeur, ou autre fonctionnaire nommé 

le prince, administroient les intéréts’ communanx et jugeoient les 

urgeois de Vavis de la communauté entiére, des corporations qui la 
composcient, ou des autorités et conseils qui la représentoient : on n’avoit 
encore soupgonné que le jugement d'une cause entre particuliers pat 
étre étranger 4 la cause commune.’—Meyer, Esprit des Institutions 
Judiciaires, book v. chap. 11, vol. iii, p. 239; also chap. 18, p. 383. 

1 A case of such deposition of an archon by vote of the public assembly, 
even before the year of office was expired, occurs in Demosthenés, cont. 
‘Theokrin. c.7: another, the deposition of a stratégus, in Demosthen. cont. 
Timoth. c. 3. 
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accumulation, in the same hand, of powers to administer, judge, 
punish, and decide civil disputes, without any other canon than 
the few laws then existing, and without any appeal—must have 
been painfully felt, and must have often led to corrupt, arbitrary, 
and oppressive dealing. And if this be true of individual 
magistrates, exposed to annual accountability, it is not likely to 
have been less true of the senate of Areopagus, which, acting 
collectively, could hardly be rendered accountable, and in 
which the members sat for life. 

T have already mentioned that shortly after the return of the 
expatriated Athenians from Salamis, Aristeidés had been im- 
pelled by the strong democratical sentiment which he found 
among his countrymen to propose the abolition of all pecuniary 
qualification for magistracies, so as to render every citizen legally 
eligible. This innovation, however, was chiefly valuable as a 
victory and as an index of the predominant sentiment. Not- 
withstanding the enlarged promise of eligibility, little change 
probably took place in the fact, and rich men were still most 
commonly chosen. Hence the magistrates, possessing the 
large powers administrative and judicial above described—and 
still more the senate of Areopagus, which sat for life—still 
belonging almost entirely to the wealthier class, remained 
animated more or less with the same oligarchical interests and 
sympathies, which manifested themselves in the abuse of 
authority. At the same time the democratical sentiment 
among the mass of Athenians went on steadily increasing from 
the time of Aristeidés to that of Periklés ; Athens became more 
and more maritime, the population of Peireus augmented in 
number as well as in importance, and the spirit even of the 
poorest citizen was stimulated by that collective aggrandise- 
ment of his city to which he himself individually contributed. 
Before twenty years had elapsed, reckoning from the battle of 
Plata, this new fervour of democratical sentiment made itself 
felt in the political contests of Athens, and found able cham- 
pions in Periklés and Ephialtés, rivals of what may be called 
the conservative party headed by Kimon. 

We have no positive information that it was Periklés who 


1 Zschinés (cont. Ktesiphont. c. 9, p. 373) speaks of the senate of 
Areopagus as dwevduos, and so it was doubtiess understood to be: but it is 
difficult to see how accountability could be practically enforced against such 
abody. They could only be responsible in this sense—that if apy one of 
their number could be proved to have received a bribe, he would be 
individually punished. But in this sense the dikasteries themselves would 
also be responsible: though it is always affirmed of them that they were not 
responsible. : 
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introduced the lot, in place of election, for the choice of archons 
and various other magistrates. But the change must have 
been introduced nearly at this time, and with a view of equalis- 
ing the chances of office to every candidate, poor as well as rich, 
who chose to give in his name and who fulfilled certain per- 
sonal and family conditions ascertained in the dokimasy or 
preliminary examination. But it was certainly to Periklés and 
Ephialtés that Athens owed the elaborate constitution of her 
popular Dikasteries or Jury-courts regularly paid, which exer- 
cised so important an influence upon the character of the 
citizens. These two eminent men deprived both the magis- 
trates, and the senate of Areopagus, of all the judicial and penal 
competence which they had hitherto possessed, save and ex- 
cept the power of imposing a small fine. This judicial power, 
civil as well as criminal, was transferred to numerous dikasts, 
or panels of jurors selected from the citizens; 6000 of whom 
were annually drawn by lot, sworn, and then distributed into 
ten panels of 500 each ; the remainder forming a supplement 
in case of vacancies. The magistrate, instead of deciding 
causes or inflicting punishment by his own authority, was now 
constrained to impanel a jury—that is, to submit each particu- 
lar case, which might call for a penalty greater than the small 
fine to which he was competent, to the judgement of one or 
other among these numerous popular dikasteries. Which of 
the ten he should take, was determined by lot, so that no one 
knew beforehand what dikastery would try any particular cause. 
The magistrate himself presided over it during the trial and 
submitted to it the question at issue, together with the results 
of his own preliminary examination ; after which came the 
speeches of accuser and accused with the statements of their 
witnesses. So also the civil judicature, which had before been 
exercised in controversies between man and man by the 
archons, was withdrawn from them and transferred to these 
dikasteries under the presidence of an archon. It is to be re- 
marked, that the system of reference to arbitration, for private 
causes,! was extensively applied at Athens. A certain number 


1 Respecting the procedure of arbitration at Athens, and the public as 
well as private arbitrators, see the instructive treatise of Hudtwalcker, 
Uber die Sffentlichen und Privat Schicds-richter (Diacteten zu Athen ? 
Jena, 1812. 

Each arbitrator seems to have sat alone to inquire into and decide 
disputes: he received a small fee of one drachma from both parties ; also 
an additional fee when application was made for delay (p. 16). Parties 
might by mutual consent fix upon any citizen to act as arbitrator : but there 
were @ certain number of public arbitrators, elected or drawn by lot from 
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of public arbitrators were annually appointed, to one of whom 
(or to some other citizen adopted by mutual consent of the 
parties), all private disputes were submitted in the first instance. 
If dissatisfied with the decision, either party might afterwards 
carry the matter before the dikastery: but it appears that in 
many cases the decisiorf of the arbitrator was acquiesced in 
without this ultimate resort. 

I do not here mean to affirm that there never was any trial 
by the people before the time of Periklés and Ephialtés. I 
doubt not that before their time the numerous judicial assembly, 
called Helizea, pronounced upon charges against accountable 
magistrates as well as upon various other accusations of public 
importance; and perhaps in some cases separate bodies of 
them may have been drawn by lot for particular trials. But it 
is not the less true, that the systematic distribution and constant 
employment of the numerous dikasts of Athens cannot have 
begun before the age of these two statesmen, since it was only 
then that the practice of paying them began. For so large a 
sacrifice of time on the part of poor men, wherein M. Boeckh 
states! (in somewhat exaggerated language) that “nearly one 
third of the citizens sat as judges every day,” cannot be 
conceived without an assured remuneration. From and after 
the time of Periklés, these dikasteries were the exclusive 
assemblies for trial of all causes civil as well as criminal, with 


the citizens every year: and a plaintiff might bring his cause before any 
one of these. They were liable to be punished under efévvai, at the end of 
their year of office, if accused and convicted of corruption or unfair dealing. 

‘The number of these public Diztetse or arbitrators was unknown when 
Hudtwalcker's book was published. An inscription since discovered by 
Professor Ross and published in his work, Uber die Demen von Attka, p. 
22, records the names of all the Disetetze for the year of the archon Antiklés, 
B.C. 325, with the mame of the tribe to which each belonged. * 

The total number is 104: the number in each tribe is unequal: the 
largest number is in Kekropis, which furnishes sixteen: the smallest in 
Pandionis, which sends only three. They must have been either elected or 
drawn by lot from the general body of citizens, without any reference to 
tribes. The inscription records the names of the Diztetze for this year B.C. 
325, in consequence of their being crowned or receiving a vote of thanks 
ifom the people. The fragment of a like inscription for the year B.C. 337, 
also exists. 
tagpilie Economy of the Athenians, book ii. chap. xiv. p. 227, Engl. 

M. Boeckh must mean that the whole £200, or nearly the whole were 
empl every day. It appears to me that this supposition greatly over- 
states both the nursber of ays, and the mumber of mee, actually ean ployed. 
For the inference in the text, however, a much smaller number is sufiicient. 

See the more accurate remark of Schémann, Antiquit. Juris Public. 
Grecor., sect. Ixxi, p. 310. 
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some special exceptions, such as cases of homicide and a few 
others: but before his time, the greater number of such causes 
had been adjudged either by individual magistrates or by the 
senate of Arcopagus. We may therefore conceive how great 
and important was the revolution wrought by that statesman, 
when he first organised these dikastic assemblies into systematic 
action, and transferred to them nearly all the judicial power 
which had before been exercised by magistrates and senate. 
The position and influence of these latter became radically 
altered. The most commanding functions of the archon were 
abrogated, so that he retained only the power of receiving 
complaints, inquiring into them, exercising some small pre- 
liminary interference with the parties for the furtherance of 
the cause or accusation, fixing the day for trial, and presiding 
over the dikastic assembly by whom peremptory verdict was 
pronounced. His administrative functions remained unaltered, 
ut his powers, inquisitorial and determining, as a judge, 
passed away.) 

In reference to the senate of Areopagus also, the changes 
introduced were not less considerable. That senate, anterior 
to the democracy in point of date, and standing alone in the 
enjoyment of a life-tenure, appears to have exercised an 
undefined and extensive control which long continuance had 
gradually consecrated. It was invested with a kind of religious 
respect, and believed to possess mysterious traditions emanat- 
ing from a divine source.? Especially, the cognisance which 


2 Aristotel. Politic. ii, 9, 3. Kal rhy adv ey "Apely wiyp Bovrhy "Egidarns 
dcbdouce nal MepixAgis: ra 3e Suaorhpia pcGopdpa Karéornce TepixAjs: nad 
robrov 8h rbv zpémov txavros tay Suxparyay mpohyayer, abfay eis thy voy 
Bnuoxpariay. Salverai 3° ob xard Thy E6Awvos -yevéctar roiro mpoalpeow, 
GAAa WadAoy dad cuprréparos. Tis vavapxlas yep ev rots Mntixois 4 Sijuos 
atrios yerdpevos eppornparlaOn, xal Bnuoryoryovs Eafe patAous, dvrewoAirev- 
oudvay rev éxexav: ered ZoAwv f Kae Thy dwayxaordrny dwodiddvar 7H 
dhuw Divopwy, Td ras dpxds alpeiobas Kal ebGiver pnd’ yap Tobrov Kipios Oy 
6 Bijuos, BodAes By €fn nal woAtutos. 

2 Deinarchus cont. Demosthen. Or. i. p. 91. guadrre: ras dxofphrous 
Biabhxas, dv als rd rijs wéAews corhpia Keira, &c. So also Aischinés calls 
this senate ry oxvdpwrdy Kal rév peyicrwy Kuplay Bovdty (cont. Ktesiphont. 
©. 9, P 373: compare also cont. Timarchum, c. 16, p. 41; Demosth. 
cont. Aristokrat. c. 65, Pp 641). Plutarch, Solon, c. 19. thy &vc BovAhy 
exloxonoy rdvrwy Kad gbAaxa Tov vduor, &c. 

"EDika¢oy ree of “Apionsrritas xepl xdvrov oxeddy Tov oparudrav Kad 
rapavouiav, &s Exavrd gnaw "AvBperlay ev xpirp Kal biAdxopos ev deurépa 
ral rplry ray 'ArOf8ev (Philochorus, Fr. 17-58, ed. Didot, p. 19, ed. 
Siebelis), 

See about the Areopagus, Schémana, Antiq. Jur. Att. sect. Ixvi. ; K. F. 
Hermann, Griech, Staatsalterthilmer, sect. 109. 
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it took of intentional homicide was a part of old Attic religion 
not less than of judicature. Though put in the background 
for a time after the expulsion of the Peisistratids, it had 
gradually recovered itself when recruited by the new archons 
under the Kleisthenean constitution ; and during the calamitous 
sufferings of the Persian invasion, its forwardness and patriotism 
had been so highly appreciated as to procure for it an increased 
sphere of ascendency. Trials for homicide were only a small 
part of its attributions. It exercised judicial competence in 
many other cases besides: and what was of still greater 
moment, it maintained a sort of censorial police over the lives 
and habits of the citizens—it professed to enforce a tutelary 
and paternal discipline beyond that which the strict letter of 
the law could mark out, over the indolent, the prodigal, the 
undutiful, and the deserters from old rite and custom. To 
crown all, the senate of Areopagus also exercised a supervision 
over the public assembly, taking care that none of the proceed- 
ings of those meetings should be such as to infririge the 
established laws of the country. These were powers immense 
as well as undefined, not derived from any formal grant of the 
people, but having their source in immemorial antiquity and 
sustained by general awe and reverence. When we read the 
serious expressions of this sentiment in the mouths of the later 
orators—Demosthenés, Aischinés, or Deinarchus—we shall 
comprehend how strong it must have been a century and a half 
before them, at the period of the Persian invasion. Isokratés, 
in his Discourse usually called Azeopagiticus, written a century 
and a quarter after that invasion, draws a picture of what the 
senate of Areopagus had been while its competence was yet 
undiminished, and ascribes to it a power of interference little 
short of paternal despotism, which he asserts to have been 
most salutary and improving in its effect. That the picture of 
this rhetor is inaccurate—and to a great degree indeed ideal, 
insinuating his own recommendations under the colour of past 
tealities—is sufficiently obvious. But it enables us to presume 
generally the extensive regulating power of the senate of 
Areopagus, in affairs both public and private, at the time which 
we are now describing. 

Such powers were Pretty sure to be abused. When we learn 
that the Spartan senate? was lamentably open to bribery, we 
can hardly presume much better of the life-sitting elders at 
Athens. But even if their powers had been guided by all that 
beneficence of intention which Isokratés affirms, they were in 

1 Aristotel. Politic. ii. 6, 18. 
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their nature such as could only be exercised over a passive and 
stationary people: while the course of events at Athens, at 
that time peculiarly, presented conditions altogether the reverse. 
During the pressure of the Persian invasion, indeed, the senate 
of Areopagus had been armed with more than ordinary 
authority, which it had employed so creditably as to strengthen 
its influence and tighten its supervision during the period 
immediately following. But that same trial had also called 
forth in the general body of the citizens a fresh burst of 
democratical sentiment, and an augmented consciousness of 
force, both individual and national. Here then were two 
forces, not only distinct but opposite and conflicting, both put 
into increased action at the same time.! Nor was this all: a 
novel cast was just then given to Athenian life and public 
habits by many different circumstances—the enlargement of 
the city, the creation of the fortified port and new town of 
Peireus, the introduction of an increased nautical population, 
the active duties of Athens as head of the Delian confederacy, 
&c. All these circumstances tended to open new veins of hope 
and feeling, and new lines of action, in the Athenians between 
480-460 B.c,, and by consequence to render the interference 
of the senate of Areopagus, essentially old-fashioned and con- 
servative as it was, more and more difficult. But at the very 
time when prudence would have counselled that it should have 
been relaxed or modified, the senate appear to have rendered 
it stricter, or at least to have tried to do so; which could not 
fail to raise against them a considerable body of enemies, Not 
merely the democratical innovators, but also the representa- 
tives of new interests generally at Athens, became opposed to 
the senate as an organ of vexatious repression, employed for 
oligarchical purposes.? 

1 Aristotle particularly indicates these two conflicting tendencies in 
Athens, the one immediately following the other, in a remarkable passage 
of his Politics (v. 3, 5)— 

MeraBdadovar Be Kal els dAryapxfay Kad els Sijuov Kal els wodAtrelav ex Tod 
edBoninFoal c14 adkyiiivas # dpxeiov 4 pdpiov Tas wdAcws: ofov, 4 ev "Apel 
adze Bovdh ebSenuhoaca ey rots Myiixots Uole currorwrtpar woot 
why moritelay. Kal rddw & vavrixds Bydos yevdpevos alrios ris rep) 
Zarapiva viens wal ba rabrns ris yepovlas nal Bid Thy KaTd OdAarrav 
Bivauw, Thy Bnuoxpatlay loxvporépay erolncer. 

The word cvvrovurépay (stricter, more rigid”) stands opposed in 
another Pastage to dvewévas (iv. 3, 5). 

® Plutarch, Reipub. Ger. Precept. p. 805. Obm dyvom 82, Bre Bovdhy 
rues braxOh Kal dAryapxichy Kodoboarres, Gorep "Eqiddrns *ACh na: Kat 
Populwy map’ "HActois, Sivan Aua nal Bdtav koxov. 

‘About the oligarchical character of the Areopagites, see Deinarchus cont. 
Demosthen. pp. 46, 98. 
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From the character of the senate of Areopagus and the 
ancient reverence with which it was surrounded, it served 
naturally as a centre of action to the oligarchical or con- 
servative party : that party which desired to preserve the Klei- 
sthenean constitution unaltered—with undiminished authority, 
administrative as well as judicial, both to individual magistrates 
and to the collective Areopagus. Of this sentiment, at the 
time of which we are now speaking, Kimon was the most 
conspicuous leader. His brilliant victories at the Eurymedon, 
as well as his exploits in other warlike enterprises, doubtless 
strengthened very much his political influence at home, The 
same party also probably included the large majority of rich 
and old families at Athens; who, so long as the magistracies 
were elected and not chosen by lot, usually got themselves 
chosen, and had every interest in keeping the power of such 
offices as high as they could. Moreover the party was further 
strengthened by the pronounced support of Sparta, imparted 
chiefly through Kimon, proxenus of Sparta at Athens. Of 
course such aid could only have been indirect, yet it appears 
to have been of no inconsiderable moment—for when we 
consider that Aigina. had been in ancient feud with Athens, 
and Corinth in 2 temper more hostile than friendly, the good 
feeling of the Lacedzmonians might well appear to Athenian 
citizens eminently desirable to preserve: and the philo-Laconian 
character of the leading men at Athens contributed to disarm 
the jealousy of Sparta during that critical period while the 
Athenian maritime ascendency was in progress. 

The political opposition between Periklés and Kimon was 
hereditary, since Xanthippus the father of the former had been 
the accuser of Miltiadés the father of the latter. Both were 
of the first families in the city, and this, combined with the 
military talents of Kimon and the great statesmanlike superior- 
ity of Periklés, placed both the one and the other at the head 
of the two political parties which divided Athens. Periklés 
must have begun his political career very young, since he 
maintained a position first of great influence, and afterwards 
of unparalleled moral and political ascendency, for the long 
period of forty years, against distinguished rivals, bitter assail- 
ants, and unscrupulous libellers (about 467-428 3.c.). His 
public life began about the time when Themistoklés was 
ostracised, and when Aristeidés was passing off the stage, and 
he soon displayed a character which combined the pecuniary 
probity of the one with the resource and large views of the 


1 Pluterch, Kimon, ¢. 16; Themistoklés, c. 20. 
Ba 
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other; superadding to both, a discretion and mastery of temper 
never disturbed—an excellent musical and lettered education 
received from Pythokleidés—an eloquence such as no one 
before had either heard or conceived—and the best philosophy 
which the age afforded. His military duties as a youthful 
citizen were faithfully and strenuously performed, but he was 
timid in his first political approaches to the people—a fact 
perfectly in unison with the caution of his temperament, but 
which some of his biographers! explained by saying that he 
was afraid of being ostracised, and that his countenance re- 
sembled that of the despot Peisistratus. We may be pretty 
sure however that this personal resemblance (like the wonderful 
dream ascribed to his mother? when pregnant of him) was an 
after-thought of enemies when his ascendency was already 
established—and that young beginners were in little danger 
of ostracism. The complexion of political parties in Athens 
had greatly changed since the days of Themistoklés and 
Aristeidés. For the Kleisthenean constitution, though enlarged 
by the latter after the return from Salamis to the extent of 
making all citizens without exception eligible for magistracy, 
had become unpopular with the poorer citizens and to the 
keener democratical feeling which now ran through Athens 
and Peirzeus, 

It was to this democratical party—the party of movement 
against that of resistance, or of reformers against conservatives, 
if we are to employ moder phraseology—that Periklés devoted 
his great rank, character, and abilities. From the low arts, 
which it is common to ascribe to one who espouses the political 
interests of the poor against the rich, he was remarkably 
exempt. He was indefatigable in his attention to public 
business, but he went little into society, and disregarded almost 
to excess the airs of popularity. His eloquence was irresistibly 
impressive ; yet he was by no means prodigal of it, taking care 
to reserve himself, like the Salaminian trireme, for solemn 
occasions, and preferring for the most part to employ the 
agency of friends and partisans® Moreover he imbibed from 
his friend and teacher Anaxagoras a tinge of physical philo- 
sophy which greatly strengthened his mind‘ and armed him 
against many of the reigning superstitions—but which at the 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 4-7 seg. 

2 Herodot. vi. 131. 

3 Plutarch, Reipub, Gerend, Praccept. p. 8123 Periklés, c, 5, 6, 7. 

4 Plato, Phadrus, c. 54, p. 270; Plutarch, Periklés, c. 8; Xenoph. 
Memor. i, 2, 46. 
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same time tended to rob him of the sympathy of the vulgar, 
rich as well as poor. The arts of demagogy were in fact much 
more cultivated by the oligarchical Kimon ; whose open-hearted 
familiarity of manner was extolled, by his personal friend the 
poet Ion, in contrast with the reserved and stately demeanour 
of his rival Periklés. Kimon employed the rich plunder, pro- 
cured by his maritime expeditions, in public decorations as well 
as in largesses to the poorer citizens ; throwing open his fields 
and fruits to all the inhabitants of his deme, and causing him- 
self to be attended in public by well-dressed slaves, directed 
to tender their warm tunics in exchange for the threadbare 
garments of those who seemed in want. But the property 
of Periklés was administered with a strict, though benevolent 
economy, by his ancient steward Evangelus—the produce of 
his lands being all sold, and the consumption of his house 
supplied by purchase in the market.! It was by such regularity 
that his perfect and manifest independence of all pecuniary 
seduction was sustained. In taste, in talent, and in character, 
Kimon was the very opposite of Periklés : a brave and efficient 
commander, a lavish distributor, a man of convivial and 
amorous habits—but incapable of sustained attention to busi- 
ness, untaught in music or letters, and endued with Laconian 
aversion to rhetoric and philosophy ; while the ascendency of 
Periklés was founded on his admirable combination of civil 
qualities—probity, firmness, diligence, judgement, eloquence, 
and power of guiding partisans. As a military commander, 
though noway deficient in personal courage, he rarely courted 
distinction, and was principally famous for his care of the lives 
of the citizens, discountenancing all rash or distant enterprises. 
His private habits were sober and recluse: his chief conversa- 
tion was with Anaxagoras, Protagoras,? Zeno, the musician 
Damon, and other philosophers—while the tenderest domestic 
attachment bound him to the engaging and cultivated Aspasia. 

Such were the two men who stood forward at this time as 
most conspicuous in Athenian party-contest—the expanding 
democracy against the stationary democracy of the past 
generation, which now passed by the name of oligarchy— 
the ambitious and talkative energy, spread even among the 
poor population, which was now forming more and more the 


eegitareh, Periklés, c. 9, 16; Kimon, c. 10; Rcipub]. Gerend. Precept. 
18. 
® The personal intercourse between Periklés and Protagoras is attested 


by the interesting fragment of the latter which we find in Plutarch, Consolat. 
ad Apollonium, ¢. 33, p. 119. 
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characteristic of Athens, against the unlettered and uninquiring 
valour of the conquerors of Marathon. Ephialtés, son of 
Sophénidés, was at this time the leading auxiliary, seemingly 
indeed the equal of Periklés, and noway inferior to him in 
personal probity, though he was a poor man.? As to aggressive 
political warfare, he was even more active than Periklés, who 
appears throughout his long public life to have manifested but 
little bitterness against political enemies. Unfortunately our 
scanty knowledge of the history of Athens brings before us 
only some general causes and a few marked facts. The details 
and the particular persons concerned are not within our sight : 
yet the actual course of political events depends everywhere 
mainly upon these details, as well as upon the general causes. 
Before Ephialtés advanced his main proposition for abridging 
the competence of the senate of Areopagus, he appears to have 
been strenuous in repressing the practical abuse of magisterial 
authority, by accusations brought against the magistrates at the 
period of their regular accountability. After repeated efforts, 
to check the practical abuse of these magisterial powers,? 
Ephialtés and Periklés were at last conducted to the proposition 
of cutting them down permanently, and introducing an altered 
system. 

Such proceedings naturally provoked extreme bitterness of 
party-feeling. It is probable that this temper may have partly 
dictated the accusation preferred against Kimon (about 463 8.c.) 
after the surrender of Thasos, for alleged reception of bribes 
from the Macedonian prince Alexander—an accusation of 
which he was acquitted, At this time the oligarchical or 
Kimonian party was decidedly the most powerful: and when 
the question was proposed for sending troops to aid the Lace- 
dzmonians in reducing the revolted Helots on Ithémé, Kimon 
carried the people along with him to comply, by an appeal to 
their generous feelings, in spite of the strenuous opposition of 
Ephialtés.* But when Kimon and the Athenian hoplites 
returned home, having been dismissed by Sparta under cir- 
cumstances of insulting suspicion (as has’ been mentioned in the 
preceding chapter), the indignation of the citizens was extreme. 
They renounced their alliance with Sparta, and entered into 

1 Aristophan, Nubes, 972, 1000 sey. and Rane, 1071. 

® Plutarch, Kimon, c. 10; Ailian, V. I. ii. 43 ;, xi. 

3 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 10 : compare Valer. Maxim. iii. 8, 4. "EpidArqu 
piv oby, poBepdy Byra ols bAcyapxixots kal wep) rds ebObvas Kal Bidtes Tov 
thy Biuor RBuxobrray dapatrmror, enievreborares ol éxGpel 81 'Apiorobleou 
‘ToD Tavaypixod xpupalus dveror, &c. 

* Plutarch, Kimon, c. 16, 
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amity with Argos. Of course the influence of Kimon, and 
the position of the oligarchical party, was materially changed 
by this incident. And in the existing bitterness of political 
parties, it is not surprising that his opponents should take the 
opportunity for proposing soon afterwards a vote of ostracism + 
—a challenge, indeed, which may perhaps have been accepted 
not unwillingly by Kimon and his party, since they might still 
fancy themselves the strongest, and suppose that the sentence 
of banishment would fall upon Ephialtés or Periklés. However, 
the vote ended in the expulsion of Kimon, a sure proof that 
his opponents were now in the ascendant. On this occasion, 
as on the preceding, we see the ostracism invoked to meet a 
period of intense political conflict, the violence of which it 
would at least abate, by removing for the time one of the 
contending leaders, 

It was now that Periklés and Ephialtés carried their important 
scheme of judicial reform. The senate of Areopagus was de- 
prived of its discretionary censorial power, as well as of all its 
judicial competence, except that which related to homicide. 
The individual magistrates, as well as the senate of Five 
Hundred, were also stripped of their judicial attributes 
(except the power of imposing a small fine*), which were 
transferred to the newly-created panels of salaried dikasts, 
lotted off in ten divisions from the aggregate Heliza. Ephi- 
altés® first brought down the laws of Solon from the 
acropolis to the neighbourhood of the market-place, where the 
dikasteries sat—a visible proof that the judicature was now 
popularised. 

In the representations of many authors, the full bearing of 
this great constitutional change is very inadequately conceived. 
What we are commonly told is, that Periklés was the first to 
assign a salary to these numerous dikasteries at Athens. He 
bribed the people with the public money (says Plutarch), in 
order to make head against Kimon, who bribed them out of 
his own private purse : as if the pay were the main feature in 


1 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 17. Ol 8 xpbs Spyhy awerdsrvres 489 ois 
AauwrlCover pavepiss exaddrawor, kal rv Kiywva wikpas emiAaBsuevor 
xpopdoews twarpheicay els brn Bina. 

T transcribe this passage as a specimen of the inaccurate manner in which 
the ostracism is so often described. Plutarch says—‘‘ The Athenians took 
advantage of a slight pretence to ostracise Kimon :” but it was a peculiar 
characteristic of ostracism that it had no pretence: it was a judgement 
passed without specific or assigned cause. 

2 Demosthen. cont. Euerg. et Mnesibul. c. 12. 

® Harpokration—'0 xdrwbey vduos—Pollux, xiii. 128. 
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the case, and as if all which Periklés did was, to make himself 
popular by paying the dikasts for judicial service which they 
had before rendered gratuitously. The truth is, that this 
numerous army of dikasts, distributed into ten regiments, and 
summoned to act systematically throughout the year, was now 
for the first time organised : the commencement of their pay 
is alse the commencement of their regular judicial action. 
What Periklés really effected was, to sever for the first time 
from the administrative competence of the magistrates that 
judicial authority which had originally gone along with it. The 
great men who had been accustomed to hold these offices were 
lowered both in influence and authority :1 while on the other 
hand a new life, habit, and sense of power, sprung up among 
the poorer citizens. A plaintiff having cause of civil action, or 
an accuser invoking punishmentagainst citizens guilty of injury 
either to himself or to the state, had still to address himself to 
one or other of the archons, but it was only with a view of 
ultimately arriving before the dikastery by whom the cause was 
to be tried. While the magistrates acting individually were 
thus restricted to simple administration and preliminary police, 
they experienced a still more serious loss of power in their 
capacity of members of the Areopagus, after the year of 
archonship was expired. Instead of their previous unmeasured 
range of supervision and interference, they were now deprived 
of all judicial sanction beyond that small powerof fining which 
was still left both to individual magistrates, and to the senate 
of Five Hundred. But the cognisance of homicide was still 
expressly reserved to them—for the procedure, in this latter case 
religious not less than judicial, was so thoroughly consecrated 


1 Aristot. Polit. iv. 5,6. & B of rats dpyats eyxadodvres Toy Biudvy 
gact Beiv xplvew: 6 8 dopdvus Béxera Thy xpbkAnaw Gore karadtovrat 
nacat af dpxal, &c. : compare vi. I, & 

‘The remark of Aristotle is not justly applicable to the change effected by 
Periklés, which transferred the power taken from the magistrates, not to 
the people, but to certain specially constituted, though numerous and. 
popular dikasteries, sworn to decide fa conformity with known and written 
laws. Nor is the separation of judicial competence from administrative, to 
be ‘characterised as ‘dissolving or extinguishing magisterial authority.” 
On the contrary, it is comformable to the bes: moder notions. Periklés 
cannot be censured for having effected this separation, however persons 
may think that the judicature which he constituted was objectionable. 

Plato seems also to have conceived administrative power as essentially 
accompanied by judicial (Lege. vi. p. 767)—mdvra Kpxorra dvarykaioy xa) 
Tisaevie else toroocan opinion douttless perfectly just, up to a certain 
narrow limit : the separation between the two sorts of powers cannot be 
rendered adsoluiely complete. 
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by ancient feeling, that no reformer could venture to disturb 
or remove it. 


1 Demosthen. cont. Nexr. p. 13725 cont. Aristokrat. p. 642. 

Meier (Attischer Prozess, p. 4) ks that the senate of Areopagus was 
also deprived of its cognisance of homicide as well as of its other functions, 
and that this was only restored after the expulsion of the Thirty. He 
Facet as evidence a passage of Lysias De Cede Eratosthenis, Pp 
31-33) 

M, Boeckh and O. Miller adopt the same opinion as Meier, and 
seemingly on the authority of the same passage (see the Dissertation of O. 
Miller on the Eumenides of Aischylus, p. 113, Eng. transl.), But in the 
first place, this opinion is contradicted by an express statement in the 
anonymous biographer of Thucydidés, who mentions the trial of Pyrilampés 
for murder before the Areopagus ; and contradicted also, seemingly, by 
Xenophon (Memorsb, iii. 5, Sa in the next place, the passage of pales 
appears to me to bear a different meaning. He says, ¢ wal adzpidy dort nad 
UG! Spay AwoBBorar 70d pdvov ras Bleas SuedCew : now (even if we admit the 
conjectural reading &¢" duav in place of éq° duiv to be correct) still this 
restoration of functions to the Areopagus refers naturally to the restored 
democracy after the violent interruption occasioned by the oligarchy of the 
Thirty. ‘Considering how many persons the Thirty caused to be violently 
put to death, and the complete subversion of all the laws which they 
introduced, it seems impossible to suppose that the Areopagus could have 
continued to hold its sittings and try accusations for intentional homicide, 
under their government. On the return of the democracy after the Thirty 
were expelled, the functions of the senate of Areopagus would return 





If the supposition of the eminent authors mentioned above were correct— 
> if it were true that the Areopagus was deprived not only of its supervising 
fanction generally, but also of its cognisance of homicide, during the fifty- 
five years which elapsed between the motion of Ephialtés and the expulsion 
of the Thirty—this senate must have been without any functions at all 
during that long interval ; it must have been for all practical purposes non- 
existent. But during so long a period of total suspension, the citizens 
would have lost all their respect for it; it could not have retained so much 
influence as we know that it actually possessed immediately before the 
Thirty (Lysias c. Eratosth. c. 11, p. 126); and it would hardly have been 
revived after the expulsion of the Thirty. Whereas by preserving during 
that period its jurisdiction in cases of homicide, apart from those more 
extended privileges which had formerly rendered it obnoxious, the ancient 
traditional respect for it was kept alive, and it was revived after the fall of 
the Thirty as a venerable part of the old democracy; even apparently with 
some extension of privileges. 

The inferences which O. Miiller wishes to draw, as to the facts of these 
times, from the Eumenidés of Aischylus, appear to me ill-supported. In 
order to sustain his view that by virtue of the proposition of Ephialtés “the 
Areopagus almost entirely ceased to be a high Court of Judicature” (sect. 
36, p. 109), he is forced to alter the chronology of the events, and to affirm 
that the motion of Ephialtés must have been carried subsequently to the 
representation of the Eumenides, though Diodorus mentions it in the year 
next but one before, and there is nothing to contradict him. All that we 
can safely infer from the very indistinct allusions in Aischylus, is, that he 
himself was full of reverence for the Areopagus, and that the season was one 
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It was upon this same ground probably that the stationary 
party defended a// the prerogatives of the senate of Areoj 
—denouncing the curtailments proposed by Ephialtés as im- 
pious and guilty innovations.1_ How extreme their resentment 
became, when these reforms were catried—and how fierce was 
the collision of political parties at this moment—we may judge 
by the result. The enemies of Ephialtés caused him to be 
privately assassinated, by the hand of a Beeotian of Tanagra 
named Aristodikus. Such a crime—rare in the political annals 
of Athens, for we come to no known instance of it afterwards 
until the oligarchy of the Four Hundred in 411 B.c.—marks 
at once the gravity of the change now introduced, the fierceness 
of the opposition offered, and the unscrupulous character of the 
conservative party. Kimon was in exile and had no share in 
the deed. Doubtless the assassination of Ephialtés produced 
an effect unfavourable in every way to the party who procured 
it. The popular party in their resentment must have become 
still more attached to the judicial reforms just assured to them, 
while the hands of Periklés, the superior leader left behind and 
now acting singly, must have been materially strengthened. 

It is from this point that the administration of that great 


in which party bitterness ran so high as to render something like civil war 
(éupaiov “Apn, v. 864) within the scope of reasonable apprehension. 
Probably he may have been averse to the diminution of the privileges of 
the Areopagus by Ephialt@és: yet even thus much is not altogether certain, 
inasmuch as he puts it forward prominently and specially as a tribunal for 
homicide, exercising this jurisdiction by inherent prescription, and confirmed 
in it by the Eumenides themselves. Now when we consider that such 
jurisdiction was precisely the thing confirmed and left by Ephialtés to the 
‘Areopagus, we might plausibly argue that Aischylus, by enhancing the 
solemnity and predicting the perpetuity of the remaining privilege, intended 
to conciliate those who resented the recent innovations, and to soften the 
hatred between the two opposing parties, 

The opinion of Boeckh, O. Miiller, and Meier,—respecting the with- 
drawal from the senate of Areopagus of the judgements on homicide, by the 

ition of Ephialtés—has been discussed and (in my judgement) refuted 
by Forchhammer—in a valuable Dissertation De Areopago non privato 
per Ephialten Homicidii Judiciis. Kiel, 1828. 

1 This is the language of those authors whom Diodorus copied (Diodor. 
xi. 77)—ob why &Opdws ye Bi€guye rHAtkobrots dvouhmaciy ere- 
Badspevas (Ephialtés), &aad ris vuxrds dvaupedels, BBnroy toxe Thy 70d 
Blov redevrhy. Compare Pausanias, i. 29, 15. 

Plutarch (Periklés, c. 10) cites Aristotle as having mentioned the assassin 
of Ephialtés. Antipho, however, states that the assassin was never 
formally known or convicted (De Cade Hero. c. 68). 

‘The enemies of Periklés circulated a report (mentioned by Idomeneus), 
that it was he who had procured the assassination of Ephialtés, from 
jealousy of the superiority of the latter (Plutarch, Periklés, c, 10). We 
may infer from this report how great the eminence of Ephialtés was. 
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man may be said to date: he was now the leading adviser (we 
might almost say Prime Minister) of the Athenian people. 
His first years were marked by a series of brilliant successes— 
already mentioned—the acquisition of Megara as an ally, and 
the victorious war against Corinth and A®gina. But when he 
proposed the great and valuable improvement of the Long 
Walls, thus making one city of Athens and Peirzus, the same 
oligarchical party, which had opposed his judicial changes 
and assassinated Ephialtés, again stood forward in vehement 
Tesistance. Finding direct opposition unavailing, they did not 
scruple to enter into treasonable correspondence with Sparta 
—invoking the aid of a foreign force for the overthrow of the 
democracy : so odious had it become in their eyes, since the 
recent innovations. How serious was the hazard incurred by 
Athens, near the time of the battle of Tanagra, has been 
already recounted ; together with the rapid and unexpected 
reconciliation of parties after that battle, principally owing to 
the generous patriotism of Kimon and his immediate friends. 
Kimon was restored from ostracism on this occasion, before 
his full time had expired ; while the rivalry between him and 
Periklés henceforward becomes mitigated, or even converted 
into a compromise,! whereby the internal affairs of the city 
were left to the one, and the conduct of foreign expeditions to 
the other. The successes of Athens during the ensuing ten 
years were more brilliant than ever, and she attained the 
maximum of her power: which doubtless had a material effect 
in imparting stability to the democracy, as well as to the 
administration of Periklés—and enabled both the one and the 
other to stand the shock of those great public reverses, which 
deprived the Athenians of their dependent landed alliances, 
during the interval between the defeat of Koréneia and the 
thirty years’ truce. 

Along with the important judicial revolution brought about 
by Periklés, were introduced other changes belonging to the 
same scheme and system. 

Thus a general power of supervision, both over the magis- 
trates and over the public assembly, was vested in seven magis- 
trates, now named for the first time, called Nomophylakes 
or Law-Guardians, and doubtless changed every year. These 

) The intervention of Elpiniké, the sister of Kimon, in bringing about 
this compromise between her brother and Periklés, is probable enough 
(Plutarch, Periklés, c. 10, and Kimon, c. 14). Clever and engaging, she 
seems to have played an active part in the political intrigues of the day: 
but we are not at all called upon to credit the scandals insinuated by 
Eupolis and Stesimbrotus. 
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Nomophylakes sat alongside of the Proédri or presidents both 
in the senate and in the public assembly, and were charged 
with the duty of interposing whenever any step was taken or 
any proposition made contrary to the existing laws. They were 
also empowered to constrain the magistrates to act according 
to law.! We do not know whether they possessed the presidency 
of a dikastery—that is, whether they could themselves cause 
one of the panels of jurors to be summoned, and put an alleged 
delinquent on his trial before it, under their presidency—or 
whether they were restricted to entering a formal protest, laying 
the alleged illegality before the public assembly. To appoint 
magistrates however, invested with this special trust of watching 
and informing, was not an unimportant step ; for it would prob- 
ably enable Ephialtés to satisfy many objectors who feared to 
abolish the superintending power of the Areopagus without 
introducing any substitute. The Nomophylakes were honoured. 
with a distinguished place at the public processions and festivals, 
and were even allowed (like the Archons) to enter the senate 
of Areopagus after their year of office had expired: but they 
never acquired any considerable power such as that senate had 
itself exercised. Their interference must have been greatly 
superseded by the introduction, and increasing application of 
the Graphé Paranomén, presently to be explained. They are 
not even noticed in the description of that misguided assembly 
which condemned the six generals, after the battle of Arginuse, 
to be tried by a novel process which violated legal form not 
less than substantial justice? After the expulsion of the 
Thirty, the senate of Areopagus was again invested with a 
supervision over magistrates, though without anything like its: 
ancient ascendency. 

Another important change, which we may with probability 


1 We hear about these Nomophylakes ina distinct statement cited from 
Philochorus, by Photius, Lexic. p. 674, Porson. Nowoptaaxes- Erepol «et 
av beanberdy, és Sddxopos & {of pty ‘vip Bpxovres bvéBawvov els “Apeov 
xdyov errepavapivos, of 88 vonopidanes xpola erplpia kyorres: Kal tals 
Geaks dvavrloy hpydrrav exabéCovvo: wal rhy soumdy Exeymoy 1] TlaANABe ras 
BE dpxas Avd-yxaCoy rois vouois xphioda Kal ev rH exxdnola al ev ij ovat 
etd ray xpoeBpav exdOivr0, xodvovres Ta dcdupopa 7H} wore mpdrreiy ear: 
Bt Foav: nal naréornoay, bs biAsxopos, bre 'Eqidarns wdvp narérme tH UE 
*Apslou xd-you Bovafi 1% batp rod odparos. 

‘Harpokration, Pollux, and Suidas give substantially the same account of 
these magistrates, though none except Photius mentions the exact date of 
their appointment. There is noacdequate ground for the doubt which M. 
Boeckh expresses about the accuracy of this statement : see Schémann, Ant. 
Jur. Pub. Gree, sect. Ixvi. ; and Cicero, iii, 20. 

2See Xenophon, Hellenic. i. 7; Andokidés de Mysteriis, p. 40. 
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refer to Periklés, is, the institution of the Nomothete. These 
men were in point of fact dikasts, members of the 6000 citizens 
annually sworn in that capacity. But they were not, like the 
dikasts for trying causes, distributed into panels or regiments 
known by a particular letter and acting together throughout the 
entire year: they were lotted off to sit together only on special 
occasion and as the necessity arose. According to the reform 
now introduced, the Ekklesia or public assembly, even with the 
sanction of the senate of Five Hundred, became incompetent 
either to pass a new law or to repeal a law already in existence ; 
it could only enact a psephi'sm—that is, properly speaking, a 
decree applicable only to a particular case; though the word 
was used at Athens in a very large sense, sometimes compre- 
hending decrees of general as well as permanent application. 
In reference to laws, a peculiar judicial procedure was estab- 
lished. The Thesmothetz were directed annually to examine 
the existing laws, noting any contradictions or double laws on 
the same matter; and in the first prytany (tenth part) of the 
Attic year, on the eleventh day, an Ekklesia was held, in which 
the first business was to go through the laws sertatim, and sub- 
mit them for approval or rejection; first beginning with the 
laws relating to the senate, next coming to those of more general 
import, especially such as determined the functions and com- 
petence of the magistrates. If any law was condemned by the 
vote of the public assembly, or if any citizen had a new law to 
propose, the third assembly of the Prytany was employed, pre- 
vious to any other business, in the appointment of Nomothet2 
and in the provision of means to pay their salary. Previous 
notice was required to be given publicly by every citizen who 
had new propositions of the sort to make, in order that the 
time necessary for the sitting of the Nomothete might be 
measured according to the number of matters to be submitted 
to their cognisance. Public advocates were further named to 
undertake the formal defence of all the laws attacked, and the 
citizen who proposed to repeal them had to make out his case 
against this defence, to the satisfaction of the assembled Nomo- 
thete. These latter were taken from the 6000 sworn dikasts, 
and were of different numbers according to circumstances : 
sometimes we hear of them as 500, sometimes as 1000—and 
we may be certain that the number was always considerable. 
The effect of this institution was, to place the making or 
repealing of laws under the same solemnities and guarantees as 
the trying of causes or accusations in judicature. We must 
recollect that the citizens who attended the Ekklesia or public 
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assembly were not sworn like the dikasts; nor had they the 
same solemnity of procedure, nor the same certainty of hearing 
both sides of the question set forth, nor the same full prelimin- 
ary notice. How much the oath swom was brought to act 
upon the minds of the dikasts, we may see by the frequent 
appeals to it in the orators, who contrast them with the unsworn 
public assembly. And there can be no doubt that the Nomo- 
thetz afforded much greater security than the public assembly, 
for a proper decision. That security depended upon the same 
principle as we see to pervade all the constitutional arrange- 
ments of Athens; upon a fraction of the people casually taken, 
but sufficiently numerous to have the same interest with the 
whole,—not permanent but delegated for the occasion,—assem- 
bled under a solemn sanction,—and furnished with a full 
exposition of both sides of the case. The power of passing 
psephisms, or special decrees, still remained with the public 
assembly, which was doubtless much more liable to be surprised 
into hasty or inconsiderate decision than either the Dikastery 
or the Nomothetaz—in spite of the necessity of previous author- 
ity from the senate of Five Hundred, before any proposition 
could be submitted to it. 

AS an additional security both to the public assembly and 
the Nomothete against being entrapped into decisions con- 
trary to existing law, another remarkable provision has yet to 
be mentioned—a provision probably introduced by Periklés at 


1 Demosthen. cont. Timokrat. c. 20, pp. 725, 726. “Ap” oby rp Bonet 
ouppdpery rh xdaer robros vuos, bs Buxarrnplov -wécews abrds xupidrepos 
fora, nal Tas bud Tar Spaponirey yveeus ruis dvoudrors epoordeee Aber 5 
—Evbvpeiobe, &xd Tod Bixacrnplov nal ris Karayvdoews of diexhincer 
(Timokratés). éxl rdv dfjpov, éxxdéwrooy roy Hdicqxéra! compare Demosthen, 
cont. Eubulid. c. 15. 

See, about the Nomothetz, Schémann, De Comitiis, ch. vii, p. 248 
segq., and Platner, Prozess und Klagen bey den Attikern, Abschn. il. 3, 3, 

. 33 $99» 

PB EF them maintain, in my opinion erroneously, that the Nomothetse 
are an institution of Solon. Demosthenés indeed ascribes it to Solon 
(Schémann, p. 268): but this counts in my view for nothing, when I see 
that all the laws which he cites for governing the proceedings of the 
Nomothete, bear unequivocal evidence of a time much later, Schémann 
admits this to a certain extent, and in reference to the style of these laws— 
“‘Tlloram quidem fragmentorum, que in Timokratea extant, recentiorem 
Solonis atate formam atque orationem apertum est.” But it is not merely 
the style which proves them to be of post-Solonian date : it is the mention 
of post-Solonian institutions, such as the ten prytanies into which the year 
was divided, the ten statues of the Eponymi—all derived from the creation 
of the ten tribes by Kleisthenés. On the careless employment of the name 
of Solon by the orators whenever they desire to make a strong impression on 
the dikasts, I have already remarked. 
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the same time as the formalities of law-making by means of 
specially delegated Nomothetz. This was the Graphé Parano- 
mén—indictment for informality or illegality—which might be 
brought on certain grounds against the proposer of any law or 
any psephism, and rendered him liable to punishment by the 
dikastery. He was required in bringing forward his new 
measure to take care that it should not be in contradiction 
with any pre-existing law—or if there were any such contradic- 
tion, to give formal notice of it, to propose the repeal of that 
which existed, and to write up publicly beforehand what his 
proposition was—in order that there might never be two con- 
tradictory laws at the same time in operation, nor any illegal 
decree passed either by the senate or by the public assembly. 
If he neglected this precaution, he was liable to prosecution 
under the Graphé Paranomén, which any Athenian citizen 
might bring against him before the dikastery, through the 
intervention and under the presidency of the Thesmothete. 

Judging from the title of this indictment, it was orginally 
confined to the special ground of formal contradiction between 
the new and the old. But it had a natural tendency to extend 
itself: the citizen accusing would strengthen his case by show- 
ing that the measure which heattacked contradicted not merely 
the letter, but the spirit and purpose of existing laws—and he 
would proceed from hence to denounce it as generally mis- 
chievous and disgraceful to the state. In this unmeasured 
latitude we find the Graphé Paranomén at the time of Demo- 
sthenés, The mover of a new law or psephism, even after it 
had been regularly discussed and passed, was liable to be 
indicted, and had to defend himself not only against alleged 
informalities in his procedure, but also against alleged mis- 
chiefs in the substance of his measure. If found guilty by the 
dikastery, the punishment inflicted upon him by them was not 
fixed, but variable according to circumstances. For the indict- 
ment belonged to that class wherein, after the verdict of guilty, 
first a given amount of punishment was proposed by the 
accuser, next another and lighter amount was named by the 
accused party against himself—the dikastery being bound to 
make their option between one and the other, without admit- 
ting any third modification—so that it was the interest even of 
the accused party to name against himself a measure of punish- 
ment sufficient to satisfy the sentiment of the dikasts, in 
order that they might not prefer the more severe proposition of 
the accuser. At the same time, the accuser himself (as in 
other public indictments) was fined in the sum of 1000 drachms, 
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unless the verdict of guilty obtained at least one-fifth of the 
suffrages of the dikastery. The personal responsibility of the 
mover, however, continued only one year after the introduction 
of his new law. If the accusation was brought at a greater 
distance of time than one year, the accuser could invoke no 
punishment against the mover, and the sentence of the dikasts 
neither absolved nor condemned anything but the law. Their 
condemnation of the law with or without the author, amounted 
ipso facto to a repeal of it. 

Such indictment against the author of a law or of a decree 
might be preferred either at some stage prior to its final enact- 
ment—as after its acceptance simply by the senate, if it was a 
decree, or afer its approval by the public assembly, and prior 
to its going before the Nomothetz, if it was a law—or after it 
had reached full completion by the verdict of the Nomothetz. 
In the former case the indictment stayed its further progress 
until sentence had been pronounced by the dikasts. 

This regulation is framed in a thoroughly conservative spirit, 
to guard the existing laws against being wholly or partially 
nullified by 8 new proposition. As, in the procedure of the, 
Nomothetz, whenever any proposition was made for distinctly 
repealing any existing law, it was thought unsafe to entrust the 
defence of the law so assailed to the chance of some orator gra- 
tuitously undertaking it. Paid advocates were appointed for the 
purpose. So also, when any citizen made a new positive pro- 
position, sufficient security was not supposed to be afforded by 
the chance of opponents rising up at the time. Accordingly, a 
farther guarentee was provided in the personal resporsibility of 
the mover. That the latter, before he proposed a new decree 
or a new law, should take care that there was nothing in it in- 
consistent with existing laws—or, if there were, that he should 
first formally bring forward a direct proposition for the repeal 
of such pre-existent law—was in no way unreasonable. It im- 
posed pea him an obligation such as he might perfectly well 
fulfil. It served as a check upon the use of that right, of free 
speech and initiative in the public assembly, which belonged to 
every Athenian without exception,} and which was cherished by 
the democracy as much as it was condemned by oligarchical 
thinkers. It was a security to the dikasts, who were called 


1 The privation of this right of public speech (nagpota) followed on the 
condemnation of any citizen to the punishment called aria, disfranchise- 
ment, entire or partial (Demosthen, cont. Neer. p. 1352, ¢ 93 cont. 
Meidiam, p. 545, c. 27). Compare for the oligarchical sentiment, Xenophon, 
Republ. Athen. i. 9. 
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upon to apply the law to particular cases, against the perplexity 
of having conflicting laws quoted before them, and being 
obliged in their verdict to set aside either one or the other. In 
modern European governments, even the most free and consti- 
tutional, laws have been both made and applied either by select 
persons or select assemblies, under an organisation so different 
as to put out of sight the idea of personal responsibility on the 
Proposer of a new law. Moreover, even in such assemblies, 
private initiative has either not existed at all, or has been of 
comparatively little effect, in law-making ; while in the applica- 
tion of laws when madc, there has always becn a permanent 
judicial body exercising an action of its own, more or less inde- 
pendent of the legislature, and generally interpreting away the 
text of contradictory laws so as to keep up a tolerably consistent 
course of forensic tradition. But at Athens, the fact that the 
proposer of a new decree, or of a new law, had induced the 
senate or the public assembly to pass it, was by no means sup- 
posed to cancel his personal responsibility, if the proposition 
was illegal. He had deceived the senate or the people, in 
deliberately keeping back from them a fact which he knew, or 
at least might and ought to have known. 

But though a full justification may thus be urged on behalf 
of the Graphé Paranomén as originally conceived and intended, 
it will hardly apply to that indictment as applied afterwards 
in its plenary and abusive latitude. Thus A®schinés indicts 
Ktesiphon under it for having under certain circumstances 
proposed a crown to Demosthenés. He begins by showing 
that the proposition was illegal—for this was the essential 
foundation of the indictment: he then goes on further to 
demonstrate, in a splendid harangue, that Demosthenés was a 
vile man and a mischievous politician: accordingly (assuming 
the argument to be just) Ktesiphon had deceived the people in 
an aggravated way—first by proposing a reward under circum- 
stances contrary to law, next by proposing it in favour of an 
unworthy man. The first part of the argument only is of the 
essence of the Graphé Paranomén: the second part is in the 
nature of an abuse growing out of it,—springing from that 
venom of personal and party enmity which is inseparable, in a 
greater or less degree, from free political action, and which 
manifested itself with virulence at Athens, though within the 
limits of legality. That this indictment, as one of the most 
direct vents for such enmity, was largely applied and abused at 
Athens, is certain. But though it probably deterred unprac- 
tised citizens from originating new propositions, it did not 
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produce the same effect upon those orators who made politics 
a regular business, and who could therefore both calculate the 
temper of the people, and reckon upon support from a certain 
knot of friends. Aristophon, towards the close of his political 
life, made it a boast that he had been thus indicted and ac- 
quitted seventy-five times. Probably the worst effect which it 
produced was that of encouraging the vein of personality and 

, bitterness which pervades so large a proportion of Attic oratory, 
even in its most illustrious manifestations ; turning deliberative 
into judicial eloquence, and interweaving the discussion of a 
law or decree along with a declamatory harangue against the 
character of its mover. We may at the same time add that the 
Graphé Paranomén was often the most convenient way of get- 
ting a law or a psephism repealed, so that it was used even 
when the annual period had passed over, and when the mover 
was therefore out of danger—the indictment being then brought 
only against the law or decree, as in the case which forms the 
subject of the harangue of Demosthenés against Leptinés. If 
the speaker of this harangue obtained a verdict, he procured at 
once the repeal of the law or decree, without proposing any 
new provision in its place; which he would be required to do 
—if not Deremptonly, at least by common usage,—if he had 
carried the law for repeal before the Nomothetz. 

The dikasteries provided under the system of Periklés varied 
in number of members: we never hear of less than 200 mem- 
bers—most generally of 500—and sometimes also of 1000, 
1500, 2000 members, on important trials.1 Each man received 
pay from the treasurers called Kolakretee, after his day’s busi- 
ness was over, of three oboli or half a drachm: at least this 
was the amount paid during the early part of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. M. Boeckh supposes that the original pay pro- 
posed by Periklés was one obolus, afterwards tripled by Kleon ; 
but his opinion is open to much doubt. It was indispensable 
to propose a measure of pay sufficient to induce citizens to 
come, and come frequently, if not regularly. Now one obolus 


1 See Meier, Attisch. Prozess, p. 139, Andokidés mentions a trial under 
the indictment of yap) wapavéuwv, brought by his father Leogoras against 
a senator named Speusippus, wherein 6000 dikasts sat—that is the entire 
body of Heliasts. lowever, the loose speech so habitual with Andokidés 
renders this statement very uncertain (Andokidés de Mysteriis, p. 3, § 29). 

See Matthiz, De Judiciis Atheniensium, in his Miscellanea Philologica, 
vol. i. p. 252. Matthia: questions the reading of that passage in Demosthenés 
(cont. Meidiam, p. 585), wherein 200 dikasts are spoken of as sitting in 
judgement ; he thinks it ought to be xevraxoclous instead of B:axoclous— 
but this alteration would be rash. 
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seems to have proved afterwards an inadequate temptation even 
to the ekklesiasts (or citizens who attended the public assem- 
bly), who were less frequently -wanted, and must have had 
easier sittings, than the dikasts: much less therefore would it 
be sufficient in the case of the latter. I incline to the belief 
that the pay originally awarded was three oboli:1 the rather, as 
these new institutions seem to have nearly coincided in point 
of time with the transportation of the confederate treasure 
from Delos to Athens—so that the Exchequer would then 
appear abundantly provided. As to the number of dikasts 
actually present on each day of sitting, or the minimum 
number requisite to form a sitting, we are very imperfectly in- 
formed. Though each of the ten panels or divisions of dikasts 
included 500 individuals, seldom probably did all of them 
attend. But it also seldom happened, probably, that all the 
ten divisions sat on the same day: there was therefore an 
opportunity of making up deficiencies in division A—when its 
lot was called and when its dikasts did not appear in sufficient 
numbers—from those who belonged to division B or A, besides 
the supplementary dikasts who were not comprised in any of 
the ten divisions: though on all these points we cannot go 
beyond conjecture. Certain it is, however, that the dikasteries 
were always numerous, and that none of the dikasts could 
know in what causes they would be employed, so that it was 
impossible to tamper with them beforehand.’ 


1 See on this question, Boeckh, Public Econ. of Athens, ch. xv. p. 233; 
K. F. Hermann, Griech. Staatsalt. § 134. 

‘The proof which M. Boeckh brings to show, first, that the original pay 
was one obolus—next that Kleon was the first to introduce the triobolus— 
is in both cases very inconclusive. 

Certain passages from the Scholiast, stating that the pay of the dikasts 
fluctuated (ar tornnev—Barore GAAws 2618070) do not so naturally indicate 
arise from one obolus to three, as a change backwards and forwards 
according to circumstances. Now it seems that there were some occasions 
when the treasury was so very poor that it was doubtful whether the dikasts 
could be paid: see Lysias, cont. Epikrat. c. 1; cont. Nikomach. c, 22; 
and Aristophan. Equit. 1370. The amount of pay may therefore have been 
sometimes affected by this cause. 

2 There is a remarkable passage on this point in the treatise of Xenophon, 
De Republic. Athen. iii. 6. He say 

dpe Bh, AAAA Gnel tis xpivat BindCew pty, @drrous BE BixdCew. "Avdyey 
rolvuy, day yey roAdd (both Weiske and Schneider substitute roAdd here in 
place of dAfya, which latter makes no sense) roiavrai Sucaorhpia, BAfyou ev 
indore toovra: 7@ Buacrnply: Bore xal Siarnevdcarda pddiov tora xpds 
dAlyous Bixagrds, Kal guyBerdeas (so Schneider and Matthie in place of 
cuvBindeas) rord Frroy Bixalos BuedCery. 

That there was a good deal of bribery at Athens, where individuals could 
be approached and dealt with, is very probable (see Xenoph. de Repub. 
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Such were the great constitutional innovations of Periklés 
and Ephialtés—changes full of practical results—the trans- 
formation, as well as the complement, of that democratical 
system which Kleisthenés had begun and to which the tide of 
Athenian feeling had been gradually mounting up during the 
preceding twenty years. The entire force of these changes is 
generally not perceived, because the popular dikasteries and 
the Nomothetz are so often represented as institutions of 
Solon, and as merely supplied with pay by Periklés. This 
erroneous supposition prevents all clear view of the growth of 
the Athenian democracy by throwing back its last elaborations 
to the period of its early and imperfect start. To strip the 
magistrates of all their judicial power, except that of imposing 
a small fine, and the Areopagus of all its jurisdiction except in 
cases of homicide—providing popular, numerous, and salaried 
dikasts to decide all the judicial business at Athens as well as 
to repeal and enact laws—this was the consummation of the 
Athenian democracy. No serious constitutional alteration (I 
except the temporary interruptions of the Four Hundred and 
the Thirty) was afterwards made until the days of Macedonian 
interference. As Periklés made it, so it remained in the days 
of Demosthenés—though with a sensible change in the char- 
acter, and abatement in the energies, of the people, rich as well 
as poor. 

In appreciating the practical working of these numerous 
dikasteries at Athens, in comparison with such justice as might 
have been expected from individual magistrates, we have to 
consider, first—That personal and pecuniary corruption seems 
to have been a common vice among the leading menof Athens 
and Sparta, when acting individually or in boards of a few 
members, and not uncommon even with the kings of Sparta,— 
next, That in the Grecian cities generally, as we know even 
from the oligarchical Xenophon (he particularly excepts Sparta), 
the rich and great men were not only insubordinate to the 
magistrates, but made a parade of showing that they cared 
nothing about them.! We know also from the same unsus- 


Ath. iii, 3): and we may well believe that there were also particular 
occasions on which money was given to the dikasts, some of whom were 
punished with death for such corrupt receipt (Aischinés cont. Timarch. c. 
17-22, a 12-15). But the passage above quoted from Xenophon, an 
unfriendly witness, shows that the precautions taken to prevent corruption 
of the dikasteries were well devised and successful, though these precautions 
might sometimes be eluded. 

Xenophon, De Republ. Laced. c. 8, 2. Ternalpoum 8% radra, br ev 
wy tals BAAus xdrcow of Bvvardrepor ere Bobrcrra: bonety Tas 
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pected source, that while the poorer Athenian citizens who 
served on shipboard were distinguished for the strictest disci- 
pline, the hoplites or middling burghers who formed the 
infantry were less obedient, and the rich citizens who served 
on horseback the most disobedient of all. To make rich and 
powerful criminals effectively amenable to justice has indeed 
been found so difficult everywhere, until a recent period of 
history, that we should be surprised if it were otherwise in 
Greece. When we follow the reckless demeanour of rich men 
like Kritias, Alkibiadés,? and Meidias, even under the full- 
grown democracy of Athens, we may be sure that their pre- 
decessors under the Kleisthenean constitution would have 
been often too formidable to be punished or kept down by an 
individual archon of ordinary firmness,* even assuming him to 





doxds goBetobat, &AAX voulCover ToT dvereddepor elvar dy 
86 75 Amdprp of updrioror Kad bnépyovrar pdAwra ras épxds, &c. 

Respecting the violent proceedings committed by powerful men at Thebes, 
whereby it became almost impossible to procure justice against them for fear 
of being put to death, see searchus, Vit. Grae. Fragm. ed. Fabr. p. 143, 
tod Polybins, xx. 4,°6 5 xxill. 2. 

1 Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 5, 18. Mndapas, tpn 8 Zonpdrns, & Nepleress, 
ores fyod avyxtory xovnply voreiv "A@qvalous- Odx Spgs, bs ebraxT or 
Ady claw ev Tois vauriKots, ebrdiras O° & Tos yunvixots dryaot melov- 
tas rois émiordrais, ob8ivev 8% Karadelorepoy &v tois xopdis toapersbct 
tois Bi8agxdAois ; Tobro ydp rot, Edn, xab Oavpacrdy tore Td TodS wey 
tovodrovs weiapxeiv roils dperraos, rods Bt SwAlras, ral rods 
Iwmeis, of Boxodct xaroxdyabla xpoxexpladar Tay xoAITSD, 
dweeotdrous elvar mdyroy. 

4 See Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 12-25; Thucyd. vi. 15, and the speech 
which he gives as spoken by Alkibiadés in the assembly, vi. 17 ; Plutarch, 
Alkibiad. c. 7-8-16, and ‘the Oration of Demosthenés against Meidias 
throughout: also Fragm. V. of the MeAapyot of Aristophanés, Meineke, ii. 
p. 1128, 

* Sir Thomas Smith, in his Treatise on the Commonwealth of England, 
explains the Court of Star-Chamber as originally constituted in order ‘‘to 
deal with offenders too stout for the ordinary course of justice.” The 
abundant compounds of the Greek language furnish a single word exactly 
describing this same class of offenders—'TAproroBlxai—the title of one of 
the lost comedies of Eupolis; see Meineke, Historia Critica Comicorum 
Greecorum, vol. i. p. 145. 

Dean Tucker observes, in his Treatise on Civil Government, “‘ There was 
hardly a session of parliament from the time of Henry III. to Henry VIII., 
but laws were enacted for restraining the feuds, robberies and oppressions 
of the barons and their dependents on the one side—and to moderate and 
check the excesses and extortions of the royal purveyors on the other ; these 
being thé two capital evils then felt. Respecting the tyranny of the ancient 

e, even squires as well as others were not ashamed to wear the 
liveries of their leaders, and to glory in every badge of distinction, whereby 
they might be known to be retained as the bullies of such or such great meu, 

to engage in their quarrels, just or unjust, right orwrong. The histories 
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be upright and well intentioned. Now the dikasteries estab- 
lished by Periklés were inaccessible both to corruption’ and 


of those times, together with the statutes of the realm, inform us that they 
associated (or as they called it, confederated together) in great bodies, 
parading on horseback in fairs and markets, and clad in armour, to the 
great terror of peaceable subjects: nay, that they attended their lords to 
parliament, equipped in the same military dress, and even dared sometimes 
to present themselves before the judge of assize, and to enter the courts of 
justice in a hostile manner—while their principals sat with the judges on 
the bench, intimidating the witnesses, and infuencing the juries by looks, 
nods, signs and signals.” (Treatise concerning Civil Government, p. 337, 
by Josiah Tucker, D.D. London, 1781.) 7 

‘he whole chapter (p. 301-355) contains many statutes and much other 
matter, illustrating the intimidation exercised by powerful men in those 
days over the sourse of justice. cecanceiat hou an 

passage among the Fragmenta of Sallust, gives a striking picture of the 
conduct of powerful citizens under the Roman Republic. (iregm. lib. i. 
p- 158, ed. Delph.) 

«At discordia, et avaritia, et ambitio, et caetera secundis rebus oririsueta 
mala, post Carthaginis excidium maximé aucta sunt. Nam injuriz validi- 
orum, et ob eas discessio plebis 4 Patribus, alieque dissensiones domi fuere 
jam inde A principio : neque ampli, quam regibus exactis, dum metus & 

‘arquinio et bellum grave cum Etruria positum est, &quo et modesto jure 
agitatum : dein, servili imperio patres plebem exercere: de vita atque 
tergo, regio more consulere: agro pellere, et a caeteris expertibus, soli in 
imperio agere. Quibus servitiis, et maximé fcnoris onere, oppressa plebes, 
cum assiduis bellis tributum simul et militiam toleraret, armata Montem 
Sacrum et Aventinum insedit. Tumque tribunos plebis, et alia sibijura 
pesmi. Discordiarum et certaminis utrimque finis fuit secundum bellum 

unicum.” 

Compare the exposition of the condition of the cities throughout Europe 
in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, in Iillmann’s Stidte- 
Wesen des Mittelalters, especially vol. iii. p. 196-199 seg. 

‘The memorable institution which spread through neasly all the Italian 
cities during these centuries, of naming as Podesta or supreme magistrate a 
person not belonging to the city itself, to hold office for a short time—was 
the expedient which they resorted to for escaping the extreme perversion of 
judicial and administrative power, arising out of powerful family connexions. 
The restrictions which were thought necessary to guard against either favour 
or antipathies on the part of the Podesta, are extremely singular (Hilllmann, 
vol. iii, p. 252-261 segg.). 

“The proceedings of the patrician families in these cities (observes 
Hillmann) in respect to the debts which they owed, were among the worst 
of the many oppressions to which the trading classes were exposed at their 
hands—one of the greatest abuses which they practised by means of their 
superior position, “How often did they even maltreat their creditors, who 
came to demand merely what was due to them!” (Stiidte-Wesen, vol. ii. 

). 229.) 

P. Machiavel’s History of Florence illustrates, throughout, the inveterate 
habit of the powerful families to set themselves above the laws and judicial 
authority. Indeed heseems to regard this as en incorrigible chranic malady 
in society, necessitating ever-recurring disputes between powerful men and 
the body of the people. ‘The people (he says) desire to live according to 
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intimidation : their number, their secret suffrage, and the im- 
possibility of knowing beforehand what individuals would sit 
in any particular cause, prevented both the one and the other. 
And besides that, the magnitude of their number, extravagant 
according to our ideas of judicial business, was essential to this 
tutelary effect !1—it served further to render the trial solemn 
and the verdict imposing on the minds of parties and spec- 
tators, as we may see by the fact, that in important causes the 
dikastery was doubled or tripled. Nor was it possible by any 
other means than numbers? to give dignity to an assembly of 


the Jaws; the great men desire to overrule the laws: it is therefore im- 
possible that the two should march in harmony.” ‘‘ Volendo il popolo 
vivere secondo le leggi, ¢ i potenti comandere a quelle, non & possibile 
che capino insieme” (Machiavelli, Istorie Fiorentine, liv. ii, p. 79, ad 
ann, 1282). 

The first book of the interesting tale, called the Promessi Sposi, of 
Manzoni,—itself full of historical matter, and since published with illustrative 
notes by the historian Cantu—exhibits a state of judicial administration, 
very similar to that above described, in the Milanese, during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries ; demonstrated by repeated edicts, all ineffectual, 
bring powecfil mon under the real control of the laws. 

Because men of wealth and power, in the principal governments of modern 
Europe, are now completely under the control of the laws, the modern 
reader is apt to suppose that this is the natural state of things. It is there- 
fore not unimportant to produce some references (which might be indefinitely 
multiplied) reminding him of the very different phenomena which past 
history exhibits almost everywhere. 

1 The number of Roman judices employed to try a criminal cause under 
the guastiones perpetuc in the last century and a half of the Republic, seems 
to have varied between 100, 75, 70, 56, 51, 32, &c. (Laboulaye, Essai sur 
les Loix Criminelles des Romains, p. 330, Paris, 1845.) 

In the time of Augustus, there was a total of 4000 judices at Rome, 
distributed into four decuries (Pliny, H. N. xxxiii. 1, 31). 

The venality as well as the party corruption of these Roman judices or 
jurors, taken een the tenatorial a8 equestrian orders, the two highest and 
richest orders in the state,—was well known and flagrant (Appian, Bell. 
Civ. i. 22, 38 ee Laboulaye, ibid. p. 217-227; Walter, Geschichte des 
Rémischen Rechts, ch. xxviii. sect. 237, 238 ; Asconius in Ciceron. Verrin. 
p. 141-145, ed. Orel. ; and Cicero himself, in the remarkable letter to 
Atticus, Ep. ad Attic. i. 16). 

2 Numerous dikasteries taken by lot seem to have been established in 
later times in Rhodes and other Grecian cities (though Rhodes was not 
democratically constituted) and to have worked satisfactorily, Sallust says 
(in his Oratio II. ad Casarem de Republic crdinanda, p. 561, ed. Cort.), 
“Judices a paucis probari, regnum est; ex pecunia legi, inhonestum. 
Quare omnes primze classis judicare placet ; sednumero plures quam judicant, 
Neque Rhodios, neque alias civitates unquam suorum judiciorum peenituit ; 
ubi promiscué dives et pauper, ut cuique sors tulit, de maximis rebus juxta 
ac de minimis disceptat.” 1. 

The necessity of a numerous judicature, in a republic where there is no 
standing army or official force professionally constituted, as the only means 
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citizens, of whom many were poor, some old, and all were 
despised individually by rich accused persons who were brought 
before them—as Aristophanés and Xenophon give us plainly to 
understand.!_ If we except the strict and peculiar educational 


of enforcing public-minded justice against powerful criminals, is insisted 
upon by Machiavel, Discorsi sopra Tito Livio, lib. i. c. 7. 

“ Potrebbesi ancora allegare, a fortificazione della soprascritta conclusione, 
I’ accidente seguito pur in Firenze contra Piero Soderini : il quale al tutto 
segul per non essere in quella republica alcuno modo di accuse contro alla 
ambizione dei potenti cittadini : perché lo accusare un potente a otto giudici 
in una republica, non basta: bisogna che i giudici siano assai, perché 
pochi sempre fanno a modo de’ pochi,” é&c.: compare the whole of the 
same chapter. 

T add another remarkable passage of Machiavel—Discorso sulla Riforma 
(of Florence, addressed to Pope Leo X.), pp. 119, 120, vol. iv. of the 
complete edition of his works, 1813. 

“E necessarissimo in una repubblica questo ricorso, perch i pochi 
cittadini non hanno ardire di punire gli uomini grandi, e perd bisogna che 
a tale effetto concorrano assai cittadini, accioche il giudicio si nasconda, e 
nascondendosi, ciascuno si possa scusare.” 

1 Aristophan. Vesp. 570; Xenophon, Rep. Ath. i. 18. We are not to 
suppose that a// the dikasts who tried a cause were very poor: Demosthenés 
would not talk to very poor men as to ‘the slave whom each of them 
might have left at home” (Demosthenés cont. Stephan. A. c. 26, p. 1127). 

It was criminal by law in the dikasts to receive bribes in the exercise of 
their functions, as well as in every citizen to give money to them (Demosth. 
cont. Steph. B. c. 13, p. 1137). And it seems perfectly safe to affirm that 
in practice the dikasts were never tampered with beforehand : had the fact 
Deen otherwise, we must have seen copious allusions to it in the many free- 
spoken pleadings which remain to us (just as there are in the Roman orators): 
whereas in point of fact there are hardly any such allusions. The word 
Bexd{wv (in Isokratés de Pac. Or. viii, p. 169, sect. 63) does not allude to 
obtaining by corrupt means verdicts of dikasts in the dikastery, but to 
obtaining by such means votes for offices in the public assembly, where the 
election took place by show of hands. Isokratés says that this was often 
done in his time, and so perhaps it may have been ; but in the case of the 
dikasteries, much better security was taken against it. 

The statement of Aristotle (from his MoAireta, Fragm. xi. p. 69, ed. 
Neumann : compare Harpokiation v. Aexé(ew; Platarch, Coriolan. c. 145 
and Pollux, viii. 121) intimates that Anytus was the first person who taught 
the art rod Sexdfew ra Bixaorhpia, a short time before the battle of 
Zgospotami, But besides that the information on this point is to the 
last degree vague, we may remark that between the defeat of the oligarchy 
of Four Hundred, and the battle of Aigospotami, the financial and political 
condition of Athens was so exceedingly embarrassed, that it may well be 
doubted whether she could maintain the paid dikasteries on the ordinary 
footing. Both all the personal service of the citizens, and all the public 
money, must have been put in requisition at that time for defence against 
the enemy, without leaving any surplus for other purposes ; there was not 
enough even to afford constant pay to the soldiers and sailors (compare 
Thueyd. vi. 91; viii. 69, 71, 76, 86). If therefore in this time of distress, 
the dikasteries were rarely convoked, and without any certainty of pay, a 
powerful accused person might find it more easy to tamper with them 
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discipline of Sparta, these numerous dikasteries afforded the 
only organ which Grecian politics could devise, for getting 
redress against powerful criminals, public as well as private, 
and for obtaining a sincere and uncorrupt verdict. 

Taking the general working of the dikasteries, we shall find 
that they are nothing but jury-trial applied on a scale broad, 
systematic, unaided, and uncontrolled, beyond all other 
historical experience—and that they therefore exhibit in 
exaggerated proportions both the excellences and the defects 
characteristic of the jury-system, as compared with decision by 
trained and professional judges. All the encomiums, which it 
is customary to pronounce upon jury-trial, will be found pre- 
dicable of the Athenian dikasteries in a still greater degree: 
all the reproaches, which can be addressed on good ground to 
the dikasteries, will apply to modern juries also, though in a 
less degree. Such parallel is not less just, though the dikasteries, 
as the most democratical feature of democracy itself, have been 
usually criticised with marked disfavour—every censure or 
sneer or joke against them which can be found in ancient 
authors, comic as well as serious, being accepted as true almost 
to the letter; while juries are so popular an institution, that 
their merits have been over-stated (in England at least) and 
their defects kept out of sight The theory of the Athenian 
dikastery, and the theory of jury-trial as it has prevailed in 
England since the Revolution of 1688, are one and the same: 
Tecourse to a certain number of private citizens, taken by 
chance or without possibility of knowing beforehand who they 
will be, sworn to hear fairly and impartially plaintiff and 
defendant, accuser and accused, and to find a true verdict 
according to their consciences upon a distinct issue before 
them. But in Athens this theory was worked out to its natural 
consequences ; while English practice, in this respect as in so 
many others, is at variance with English theory. The jury, 
though an ancient and a constant portion of the judicial 
system, has never been more than a portion—kept in sub- 
ordination, trammels, and pupilage, by a powerful crown and 
by judges presiding over an artificial system of law. In the 
English state trials, down to a period not long before the 
Revolution of 1688, any jurors who found a verdict contrary 


beforehand, than it had been before, or than it came to be afterwards, 
when the system was regularly in operation. We can hardly reason with 
safety therefore, from the period shortly preceding the battle of A°gospotami, 
cither to that which preceded the Sicilian expedition, or to that which 
followed the subversion of the Thirty. 
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to the dictation of the judge were liable to fine; and at an 
earlier period (if a second jury on being summoned found an 
opposite verdict) even to the terrible punishment of attaint. 
And though, for the last century and a half, the verdict of the 
jury has been free as to matters of fact, new trials having taken 
the place of the old attaint—yet the ascendency of the presiding 
judge over their minds, and his influence over the procedure as 
the authority on matters of law, has always been such as to 
overrule the natural play of their feelings and judgement as men 
and citizens *—sometimes to the detriment, much oftener to 


1 Mr, Jardine, in his interesting and valuable publication, Criminal 
Trials, vol. i, p. 115, after giving an account of the trial of Sir Nicholas 
‘Throckmorton in 1553, for high treason, and his acquittal, observes— 
“There is one circumstance in this trial, which ought not to be passed over 
without an observation. It appears that after the trial was over, the jury 
were required to give recognizances to answer for their verdict, and were 
afterwards imprisoned for nearly eight months and heavily fined by a 
sentence of the Star-Chamber. Such was the security which the trial by 
jury afforded to the subject in those times; and such were the perils to 
which jurors were then exposed, who ventured:to act upon their conscientious 
opinions in state prosecutions! But even these proceedings against the 
jury, monstrous as they appeat to our improved notions of the administra- 
tion of justice, must not be considered as a wanton exercise of unlawful 

wer on this particular occasion. The fact is that the judges of England 

ad for centuries before exercised a similar authority, though not without 
some murmuring against it ; and it was not until more than a century after 
it, in the reign of Charles II., that a solemn decision was pronounced 
against its legality. 

+ +++ ‘In the reign of James I. it was held by the Lord Chancellor 
Egerton) together with the two Chief Justices and the Chief Baron, that 
when a party indicted is found guilty on the irial, the jury shall not be 
questioned ; but on the other side, when the jury hath acgui¢ted a felon or 
a traitor against manifest proof, they may be charged in the Star-Chamber 
for their partiality in finding a manifest offender not guilty. After the 
abolition of the Star-Chamber, there were several instances in the reign of 
Charles II., in which it was resolved that both grand and petit juries might 
be fined for giving verdicts against plain evidence and the directions of the 
court.” Compare Mr. Amos’s Notes on Fortescue, De Laudibus Legum 
Anglize, c. 27. . 

Respecting the French juries, M, Cottu (Réflexions sur la Justice 
Criminelle, p. 79) remarks— i 

“Le désir ardent de bien faire dont les jurés sont généralement animés, 
et la crainte de s’égarer, les jette dans une obéissance passive 4 l'impulsion 
qui leur est donnée par le président de la Cour d’Assise, et si ce magistrat 
sait s'empater de leur estime, alors leur confiance en lvi ne connott plus de 
bornes. Ils le considérent comme I'étoile qui doit les guider dans l’ob- 
scurité qui les environne, et pleins d’un respect aveugle pour son opinion, 
ils n’attendent que la manifestation qu'il leur en fait la sanctionner par 
leur déclaration. Ainsi au lieu de den juges que l'accusé devoit avoir, il 
n’en a bien souvent qu’un seul, qui est le président de la Cour d’Assise.”” 

Anselm Feuerbach (in the second part of his work, Ueber die Oeffent- 
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the benefit (always excepting political trials), of substantial 
justice. But in Athens the dikasts judged of the law as well as 
of the fact. The laws were not numerous, and were couched 
in few, for the most part familiar, words. To determine how 
the facts stood, and whether, if the facts were undisputed, the 
law invoked was properly applicable to them, were parts of the 
integral question submitted to them, and comprehended in 
their verdict. Moreover, each dikastery construed the law for 
itself without being bound to follow the decisions of those 
which had preceded it, except in so far as such analogy might 
really influence the convictions of the members. They were 
free, self-judging persons—unassisted by the schooling, but at 
the same time untrammelled by the awe-striking ascendency, 
of a professional judge—obeying the spontaneous inspirations 
of their own consciences, and recognising no authority except 
the laws of the city, with which they were familiar. 

Trial by jury, as practised in England since 1688, has been 
politically most valuable, as a security against the encroach- 
ments of an anti-popular executive. Partly for this reason, 
partly for others not necessary to state here, it has had greater 
credit as an instrument of judicature generally, and has been 
supposed to produce much more of what is good in English 
administration of justice, than really belongs to it. Amidst 
the unqualified encomiums so frequently bestowed upon the 
honesty, the unprejudiced rectitude of appreciation, the practical 
instinct for detecting falsehood and resisting sophistry, in twelve 
citizens taken by hazard and put into a jury-box—comparatively 
little account is taken either of the aids, or of the restrictions, 
or of the corrections in the shape of new trials, under which 
they act, or of the artificial forensic medium into which they 
are plunged for the time of their service: so that the theory of 
the case presumes them to be more of spontaneous agents, 
and more analogous to the Athenian dikasts, than the practice 
confirms. Accordingly, when we read these encomiums in 


lichkeit und Mindlichkeit der Gerechtigkeitspfl which contains his re- 
view of the French judicial system, Ueber die Geri ng Frankreichs, 
AbL iii, H. v. p. 477) confirms this statement from a large observation of 
the French courts of justice. 
The habit of the French juries, in so many doubtful cases, to pronounce 
a verdict of guilty by a majority of seven against five (in which case the law 
threw the burthen of actual condemnation upon the judges present in court, 
directing their votes to be counted along with those of the jury), is a re- 
markable proof of this aversion of the jury to the responsibility of decision ; 
see Feuerbach, ibid. p. 481 seg. Compare also the treatise of the same 
author, Betrachtungen iiber das Geschwomen-Gericht, p. 186-198. 
VOL, VI. c 
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modern authors, we shall find that both the direct benefits 
ascribed to jury-trial in ensuring pure and even-handed justice, 
and still more its indirect benefits in improving and educating 
the citizens generally—might have been set forth yet. more 
emphatically in a laudatory harangue of Periklés about the 
Athenian dikasteries. If it be true that an Englishman or an 
American counts more certainly on an impartial and uncorrupt 
verdict from a jury of his country than from a permanent 
professional judge, much more would this be the feeling of an 
ordinary Athenian, when he compared the dikasteries with the 
archon. The juror hears and judges under full persuasion 
that he himself individually stands in need of the same pro- 
tection or redress invoked by others: so also did the dikast. 
As to the effects of jury-trial in diffusing respect to the laws 
and constitution—in giving to every citizen a personal interest 
in enforcing the former and maintaining the latter—in im- 
parting a sentiment of dignity to small and poor men, through 
the discharge of a function exalted as well as useful—in calling 
forth the patriotic sympathies, and exercising the mental 
capacities of every individual—all these effects were produced 
in a still higher degree by the dikasteries at Athens; from their 
greater frequency, numbers, and spontaneity of mental action, 
without any professional judge, upon whom they could throw. 
the responsibility of deciding for them.) 


1 I transcribe from an eminent lawyer of the United States—Mr. Living- 
ston, author of a Penal Code for the State of Louisiana (Preface, p. 12-16), 
an eloquent panegyric on Trial by Jury. It contains little more than the 
topics commonly insisted on, but it is expressed with peculiar warmth, 
and with the greater fulness, inasmuch as the people of Louisiana, for 
whom the author was writing, had no familiarity with the institution and its 
working. The reader will observe that almost everything here said, in 
recommendation of the jury, might have been urged by Periklés with much 
truer and wider application, in enforcing his transfer of judicial power from 
individual magistrates to the dikasteries. 

“By our constitution (¢.¢. in Louisiana), the right of a trial by jury’ 
is secured to the accused, but it is not exclusively established. This how- 
ever may be done by law, and there are so many strong reasons in its 
favour, that it has been thought proper to insert in the code a precise 
declaration that in all criminel prosecutions, the trial by jury is 2 privilege 
which cannot be renounced. Were it left. entirely at the option of the 
accused, a desire to propitiate the favour of the judge, ignorance of his 
interest, or the confusion incident to his situation, might induce him to 
waive the advantage of a trial by his country, and thus by degrees accustom 
the people to a spectacle which they ought never to behold—a single man. 
determining the fact, applying the law, and disposing at his will of the 
life, liberty, and reputation of a citizen . . . . ‘Those who advocate the 
present disposition of our laws say—admitting the trial by jury to be an 
advantage, the law does enough when it gives the accused the option ta 
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On the-other hand, the imperfections inherent in jury-trial 
were likewise disclosed in an exaggerated form under the 


avail himself of its benefits: he is the best judge whether it will be useful 
to him: and it would be unjust to direct him in so important a choice. 
This argument is specious, but not solid. There are reasons, and some 
have already been stated, to show that this choice cannot be freely exercised. 
There is moreover another interest besides that of the culprit to be 
considered. If he be guilty, the state has an interest in his conviction : 
and whether guilty or innocent, it has a higher interest,—that the fact 
should be fairly canvassed before judges inaccessible to influence, and un- 
biassed by any false views of official duty. It has an interest in the 
charecter of its administration of justice, and a paramount duty to perform 
in rendering it free from suspicion. It is not true therefore to say, that the 
laws do enough when they give the choice between a fair and impartial trial, 
and one that is liable to the greatest objections. They must do more— 
they must restrict that choice, so as not to suffer an ill-advised individual 
to degrade them into instruments of ruin, though it should be voluntarily 
inflicted ; or of déath, though that death should be suicide. 

_ Another advantage of rendering this mode of trial obligatory is, that it 
diffuses the most valuable information among every rank of citizens? it is a 
school, of which every jury that is impanelled is a separate class, where the 
dictates of the laws and the consequence of disobedience to them are 
practically taught. The frequent exercise of these important functions 
moreover gives a sense of dignity and self-respect, not only becoming to the 
character of a free citizen, but which adds to his private happiness. Neither 
party-spirit, nor intrigue, nor power, can deprive him of his share in the 
administration of justice, though they can humble the pride of every other 
office and vacate every other place. Every time he is called upon to act in 
this capacity, he must feel that though placed in perhaps the humblest station, 
he is yet the guardian of the life, the Kberty, and the reputation of his fellow- 
Gitizens against injustice and oppression ; and that while his plain under- 
standing has been found the best refuge for innocence, his incorruptible in- 

i ed a cure pledge that guilt will not escape, A. state 
whose most obscure citizens are thus individually elevated to perform these 
august functions ; who are alternately, the defenders of the injured, the 
dread of the guilty, the vigilant guardians of the constitution ; without 
whose consent no punishment can be inflicted, no disgrace incurred ; who 
can by their voice arrest the blow of oppression, and direct the hand of 
justice where to strike—such a state can never sink into slavery, or easily 
submit to oppression. Corrupt rulers may pervert the constitution: 
ambitious demag: may violate its precepts: foreign influence may 
control its operations: but while the people enjoy the trial by jury, 
taken by lot jae among themselves, they cannot cease to be free. The 
information it spreads, the sense of dignity and independence it inspires, the 
courage it creates—will always give them an energy of resistance that can 
grapple with encroachments, and a renovating spirit that will make arbitrary 
power despair, The enemies of freedom know this: they know how ad- 
mirable a vehicle it is, to convey the contagion of those liberal principles 
which attack the vitals of their power, and they therefore guard against its 
introduction with more care than they would take to avoid pestilential 
disease. In countries where it already exists, they insidiously endeavour to 
innovate, because they dare not openly destroy : changes inconsistent with 
the spirit of the institution are introduced, under the plausible pretext of 
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Athenian system. Both juror and dikast represent the average 
man of the time and of the neighbourhood, exempt indeed from 
pecuniary corruption or personal fear,—deciding according to 
what he thinks justice or to some genuine feeling of equity, 
mercy, religion, or patriotism, which in reference to the case 
before him he thinks as good as justice—but not exempt from 
sympathies, antipathies, and prejudices, all of which act the 
more powerfully because there is often no consciousness of 
their presence, and because they even appear essential to his 


improvement : the common class of citisens are too ill-informed to perform the 
inctions of jurors—a selection is necestary, This choice must he confided 
to an agent of executive power, and must be made among the most eminent 
for education, wealth, and respectability: so that after several successive 
operations of political chemisiry, a shining result may be obtained, freed 
indeed from all republican dross, but without any of the intrinsic value that 
is found in the rugged, but inflexible integrity, and incorruptible worth, of 
the original composition. Men impanelled ‘by this process bear no re- 
semblance but in name to the sturdy, honest, unlettered jurors who derive no 
dignity but from the performance of their duties ; and the momentary exercise 
of whose functions ives no tint for the work of corruption or the influence of 
fear. By innovations such as these the institution is so changed as to leave 
nothing to attach the affections or awaken the interest of the people, and it 
is neglected as an useless, or abandoned as a mischievous contrivance.” 

Consistently with this earnest admiration of jury-trial, Mr. Livingston, by 
the provisions of his code, limits very materially the interference of the 
presiding judge, thus bringing back the jurors more nearly to a similarity 
with the Athenian dikasts (p. 85) : ‘‘ I restrict the charge of the judge to an 
opinion of the law and to the repetition of the evidence, only when required 
by any one of the jury. The practice of repeating all the testimony from 
notes,—always (from the nature of things) imperfectly, not seldom in- 
accurately, and sometimes carelessly taken,—has a double disadvantage : 
it makes the jurors, who rely more on the judge’s notes than on their own 
memory, inattentive to the evidence ; and it gives them an imperfect copy 
of that which the nature of the trial by jury requires that they should record 
in their own minds. Forced to rely upon themselves, the necessity will 
quicken their attention, and it will be only when they disagree in their 
recollection that recourse will be had to the notes of the judge.” Mr. 
Livingston goes on to add, that the judges, from their old habits acquired 
as practising advocates, are scarcely ever neutral—almost always take 8 
side—and generally against the prisoners on trial. 

The same considerations as those which Mr. Livingston here sets forth 
to demonstrate the value of jury-trial, are also insisted upon by M. Charles 
Comte, in his translation of Sir Richard Phillips’s Treatise on Juries, en- 
larged with many valuable reflections on the diflerent shape which the jury- 
seem has assumed in England and France (Des Pouvoirs et des Obligations 

ies Jury, traduit de l’Anglois, par Charles Comte, 2d ed. Paris, 1828, with 
preliminary Considérations sur le Pouvoir Judiciaire, . 300 200. ). 

‘The length of this note forbids my citing anything further either from the 
eulogistic observations of Sir Richard Phillips or from those of M. Comte: 
Dut they would be found (like those of Mr. Livingston) even more appli- 
cable to the dikasteries of Athens than to the juries of England and 
America. 
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idea of plain and straightforward good sense. According as a 
jury is composed of Catholics or Protestants, Irishmen or 
Englishmen, tradesmen, farmers, or inhabitants of a frontier on 
which smuggling prevails,—there is apt to prevail among them 
a corresponding bias. At the time of any great national 
delusion, such as the Popish Plot—or of any powerful local 
excitement, such as that of the Church and King mobs at 
Birmingham in 1791 against Dr. Priestley and the Dissenters— 
juries are found to perpetrate what a calmer age recognises 
to have been gross injustice. A jury, who disapprove of the 
infliction of capital punishment for a particular crime, will 
acquit prisoners in spite of the clearest evidence of guilt. It is 
probable that a delinquent, indicted for any state offence before 
the dikastery at Athens,—having only a private accuser to 
contend against, with equal power of speaking in his own 
defence, of summoning witnesses and of procuring friends to 
speak for him—would have better chance of a fair trialthan he 
would now have anywhere except in England and the United 
States of America; and better than he would have had in 
England down to the seventeenth century.! Juries bring the 


1 Mr. Jardine (Criminal Trials, Introduct. p. 8) observes, that the ‘ pro- 
ceedings against persons accused of state offences in the earlier periods of 
our history, do not deserve the name of trials: they were a mere mockery 
of justice,” &c. 

Respecting what English juries have been, it is curious to peruse the 
following remarks of Mr. Daines Barrington, Observations on the Statutes, 
p- 409. In remarking on a statute of Henry VIL, A.D. 1494, he says— 

“The ist chapter recites—‘ That perjury is much and customarily used 
within the city of London, among such persons as passen and been im- 
panelled in issue, joined between party and party.’ 

“This offence hath been before this statute complained of in preambles 
to several laws, being always the perjury of a juror, who finds a verdict 
contrary to his oath, and not that which we hear too much of at present, in 
the witnesses produced at a trial. 

“In the Dance of Death, written originally in French by Macharel, and 
translated by John Lydgate in this reign, with some additions to adapt it to 
English characters—a juryman is mentioned, who had often been bribed 
for giving a false verdict, which shows the offence to have been very com- 
mon, The sheriff, who summoned the jury, was likewise greatly accesso: 
to this crime, by summoning those who were most partial and prejudiced, 
Carew, in his account of Cornwall, informs us that it was a common article 
in an attorney’s bill to charge fro amicitid vicecomitis, 

"eis likewise remarkable, that partiality and perjury in jurors of the 
city of London is more particularly complained of than in other parts of 
England, by the preamble of this and other statutes. Stow informs us that 
in 1468, many jurors of this city were punished by having papers fixed on 
their heads, stating their offence of having been tampered with by the 
parties to the suit. He likewise complains that this crying offence con- 
tinued in the time of Queen Elizabeth, when he wrote his account of 
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common feeling as well as the common reason of the public— 
or often indeed only the separate feeling of particular fractions 
of the public—to dictate the application of the law to particular 
cases. They are a protection against anything worse—especially 
against such corruption or servility as are liable to taint perma- 
nent official persons—but they cannot possibly reach anything 
better. Now the dikast trial at Athens effected the same object, 
and had in it only the same ingredients of error and misdecision, 
as the English jury: but it had them in stronger dose,! without 
London : and Fuller, in his English Worthies, mentions it as a proverbial 
saying, that London juries hang half and save half. Grafton also, in his 
Chronicle, informs us that the Chancellor of the Diocese of London was 
indicted for a murder, and that the bishop wrote a letter to Cardinal 
‘Wolsey, in behalf of his officer, to stop the prosecution, ‘because London 
juries were so prejudiced, that they woald find Abel guilty for the murder 
of Cain.’ 

“The punishment for a false verdict by the petty jury is by writ of 
attaint ; and the statute directs, that half of the grand jury, when the trial 
is per medietatem lingua, shall be strangers, not Londoners. 

‘And there’s no London jury, but are led 
In evidence as far by common fame, 


they are. in. 
ay ey ‘Magnetic Lady, Act ITT, Sc. 3.) 





present, 
(Ben Jonson's 

“Tt appears by 15 Henry VI. c. 5 (which likewise recites the great in- 
crease of perjury in jurors and in the strongest terms), that in every attaint 
there were thirteen defendants—the twelve jurors who gave the verdict and 
the plaintiff or defendant who had obtained it, who therefore was supposed 
to have used corrupt means to procure it. For this reason, if the verdict was 
given in favour of the crown, no attaint could be brought, because the king 
could not be joined as a defendant with the jury who were prosecuted.” 

Compare also the same work, p. 394-457, and Mr, Amos’s Notes on 
Fortescue de Laudib. Leg. Anglize, c. 27. 

1 In France, jury-trial was only introduced for the first time by the Con- 
stituent Assembly in 1790; and then only for criminal procedure : I tran- 
scribe the following remarks on the working of it from the instructive 
article in Merlin’s Répertoire de Jurisprudence, article Juré. Though 
written in a spirit very favourable to the jury, it proclaims the reflections of 
an observing lawyer on the temper and competence of the jurymen whom 
he had seen in action, and on their disposition to pronounce the verdict 
according to the feeling which the case before them inspired. 

“Pourquoi faut-il qu’une institution qui rassure les citoyens contre 
endurcissement et la prévention si funeste 4 l’innocence, que peut produire 
Phabitude de juger les crimes... . . qu'une institution qui donne pour 
juges 4 un accusé, des citoyens indépendans de toute espéce d’influence, 
ses pairs, ses €gaux . .. . pourquoi faut-il que cette institution, dont les 
formes sont simples, touchantcs, patriarchales, dont la théorie flatte et 
entraine l’esprit par une s¢duction irrésistible, ait été si souvent méconnue, 
trompée par l’ignorance et la pusillanimité, prostituée peut-étre par une vile 
et coupable corruption? 

“*Rendons pourtant justice aux erreurs, méme la prévarication, des 
jurés : ils ont trop de fois acquitté les coupables, mais il n’a pas encore été 
prouvé qu’ils eussent jamais fait couler une goutte de sang innocent : et si 
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the countetacting authority of a judge, and without the benefit 
of a procedure such as has now been obtained in England. 


Yon pouvoit supposer qu’ils eussent vu quelquefois le crime 14 ob il n'y en 
avoit ger te apparence trompeuse et fausse, ce ne seroit pas leur conscience 
quil faudroit accuser ; ce seroit la fatalité malheureuse des circonstances 
qui auroient accompagné l’accusation, et qui auroit trompé de méme les 
juges les plas pénétrans et les plus exercés A rechercher la vérité et a la 
deéméler in mensonge- 

‘Mais les reproches qu’ont souvent mérités les jurés, c’est d’avoir c&dé A 
une fausse commisération, ou a Vintérét qu’étoient parvenus a leur inspirer 
les familles daccusés qui avoient un rang dans la société: c'est souvent 
@étre sortis de leurs attributions, qui se bornent A apprécier les faits, et les 
juger d'une maniére différente de la loi. J'ai vu cent exemples de ces 
usurpations de pouvoir e de ce despotisme des jurés. Trop souvent ils ont 
voulu voir une action innocente, 14 ob la loi avoit dit qu’il y avait un crime, 
et alors ils n’ont pas craint de se jouer de la vérité pour tromper et éluder la 
loi.” . . . « * Sera-t-il possible d’améliorer V’institution des jurés, et d’en 
prévenir les écarts souvent trop scandaleux? Gardons-nous d’en douter, Que 
Pon commence par composer le jury de propridtaires intéressésA punir le crime 
pour le rendre plus rare : que surtout on en éloigne les artisans, les petits 
cultivateurs, hommes chez qui sans doute la probité est heureusement fort 
commune, mais dont V'esprit est peu exercé, et qui accoutumés aux défé- 
rences, aux égards, cédent toujours 4 opinion de ceux de leurs collégues 
dont le rang est plus distingué: ou qui, familiarisés seulement avec les 
idées relatives & leur profession, n’ont jamais eu, dans tout le reste, que des 
idées d’emprunt ou d’inspiration. On sait qu’aujourdhui ce sont ces 
hommes qui dans presque toute la France forment toujours Ia majorité des 
jurés: mettez au milieu d’eux un homme d'un état plus élevé, d’un esprit 
‘délié, d’une ¢locution facile, il entrainera ses collégues, il décidera la délibéra- 
tion: et si cet homme a le jugement faux ou le cceur corrompu, cette délibér- 
ation sera nécessairement mauvaise. 

“ Mais pourra-t-on parvenir a vainere Vinsouciance des propriétaires riches 
et dclairés, 4 leur faire abandonner leurs affaires, leurs familles, leurs habi- 
tudes, pour les entratner dans les villes, et leur y faire remplir des fonctions 
qui tourmentent quelquefois la probité, et donnent des inquiétudes d’autant 
plus vives qne la conscience est plus délicate? Pourquoi non? Pourquoi 
les mémes classes de citoyens qui dans les huit ou dix premiers mois de 
1792, se portaient avec tant de.zéle a l’exercice de ces fonctions, les fuir- 
cient-elles aujourdhui? surtout si, pour les y rappeler, la loi fait mouvoir 
les deux grands ressorts qui sont dans sa main, si elle s'engage A récom- 

Pexactitude, et 4 punir la négligence?” (Merlin, Repertoire de 
Jacieprudence, art, Jurés, p. 97.) 

In these passages it deserves notice, that what is particularly remarked 
about juries, both English and French, is, their reluctance to convict 
accused persons brought before them. Now the character of the Athenian 
dikasts, as described by Mr. Mitford and by many other authors, is the 
precise reverse of this : an extreme severity and cruelty, and a disposition 
to convict all accused persons brought before them, upon little or no 
evidence—especially rich accused persons, I venture to affirm that to 
ascribe to them such a temper generally, is not less improbable in itself, 
than unsupported by any good evidence. In the speeches remaining to us 
from defendants, we do indeed find complaints made of the severity of the 
dikasteries : but in those speeches which come from accusers, there are 
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The feelings of the dikasts counted for more, and their reason 
for less: not merely because of their greater numbers, which 
naturally heightened the pitch of feeling in each individual— 
but also because the addresses of orators or parties formed 
the prominent part of the procedure, and the depositions of 
witnesses only a very subordinate part. The dikast) therefore 


abundance of complaints to the contrary—of aver-indulgence on the part of 
the dikasteries, and consequent impunity of criminals. Nor does Aristo- 
phanés—by whom most modern authors are guided even when they do not 
quote him—when fairly studied, bear out the temper ascribed by Mr. 
Mitford to the dikasts ; even if we admitted Aristophanés to be a faithful 
and trustworthy witness, which no maa who knows his picture of Sokratés 
will be disposed to do. Aristophanés takes hold of every quality which 
will raise a laugh against the dikasts, and his portrait of them as Wasps was 
well calculated for this purpose—to describe them as boiling over with 
acrimony, irritation, impatience to find some one whom they could convict 
and punish, But even he, when he comes to describe these dikasts in 
action, represents them as obeying tke appeals to their pity, as well as 
those to their anger—as being yielding and impressionable when their feel- 
ings are approached on either side, and unable, when they hear the excul- 
patory appeal of the accused, to maintain the anger which had been raised by 
the speech of theaccuser. (See Aristophan. Vesp. 574, 713, 727, 974-) More- 
cover, if from the Vespze we tum to the Nubes, where the poet attacks the 
sophists and not the dikasts, weare there told that the sophists could arm any 
man with fallacies and subterfuges which would enable him to procure 
acquit from the dikasts, whatever might be the crime committed. 

believe that this open-mindedness, and impressibility of the feelings on 
all sides, by art, eloquence, prayers, tears, invectives, &c., is the true 
character of the Athenian dikasts. And I also believe that they were, as a 
general rule, more open to commiserstion than to any other feeling—like 
what is above said respecting the French jurymen : ebalryros apbs dpyhy 
(5 *AGnvaley Bjy0s), ehuerdOeros wpbs ¥rcor—this expression of Plutarch 
about the Athenian demos is no less tre about the dikasts : compare also 
the description given by Pliny (H. N. xxxv. 10) of the memorable picture 
of the Athenian demos by the painter Parrhasius. 

+ That the difference between the dikast and the juryman, in this respect, 
is only one of degree, I need hardly remark. M. Merlin observes, ‘Je 
ne pense pas, comme bien des gens, que pour étre propre aux fonctions 
de juré, il suffise d’avoir une intelligence ordinaire et de Ja probitt, Si 
Vaccusé parojssoit seul aux débats avec les témoins, il ne faudroit sans doute 
que du bon sens pour reconnoitre la vérité dans des déclarations faites avec 
simplicité et dégagées de tout raiscnnement: mais il y paroit assisté 
presque toujours d’tn ou de plusieurs défenseurs qui par des interpellations 
captienses, embarrassent ou égarent Jes témoins; et par une discussion 
subtile, souvent sophistique, quelquefois éloquente, enveloppent la vérité 
des nuages, et rendent Pévidence méme problématique. Certes, il fant plus 
que de bonnes intentions, il faut plus que du bon sens, pour ne pas se laisser 
entratner a ces fausses lueurs, pour se garantir des écarts dela sensibilité, et 

yur se maintenir immuablement dans la ligne du vrai, au milieu de ces 
impulsions données en méme temps a l'esprit et au coeur” (Merlin, Répertoire 
de Jorispradence art. Jurés, p. 98). 


- At Atl there were no professional advocates: the accuser and the 
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heard little of the naked facts, the appropriate subjects for 
his reason—but he was abundantly supplied with the plausible 
falsehoods, calumnies, irrelevant statements and suggestions, 
&c., of the parties, and that too in a manner skilfully adapted 
to his temper. To keep the facts of the case before the jury, 
apart from the falsehood and colouring of parties, is the most 
useful function of the modern judge, whose influence is also 
considerable as a restraint upon the pleader. The helps to the 
teason of the dikest were thus materially diminished, while the 
action upon his feelings, of anger as well as of compassion, was 
sharpened, as compared with the modern juror. We see in 
the remaining productions of the Attic orators how much there 
is of plausible deception, departure from the true issue, and 


accused (or the plaintiff and defendant, if the cause was civil), each appeared 
in person with their witnesses, or sometimes with depositions which 
the witnesses had sworn to before the archon : each might come with a 
speech prepared by Antipho (Thucyd. viii. 68) or some other rhetor : each 
might have one or more Eumnydpous to speak on his behalf after himself, but 
seemingly only out of the space of time allotted to him by the clepsydra. 
In civil causes, the defendant must have been perfectly acquainted with the 
plaintiff's case, since besides the Anakrisis or preliminary examination before 
the archon, the cause had been for the most already beforean arbitrator. 
In acriminal case the accused party had only the Anakrisis to guide him, 
as to the matter of which he was to be accused: but it appears from the 
prepared speeches of accused parties which we now possess, that this Ana- 
krisis must have been sufficiently copious to give him a good idea of that 
which he had to rebut. The accuser was condemned to a fine of 1000 
drachms, if he did not obtain on the verdict one-fifth of the votes of the 
dikasts engaged. 

Antipho not only com speeches for pleaders before the dikastery, 
but also gave them valuable advice generally as to the manner of conducting 
their case, &c,, though he did not himself speak before the dikasts : so also 
Ktesiklés the Acyoypdgos (Demosthenés cont. Theokrin. c. §) acted as 
general adviser or atiorney. Xenophon (Memor. i. 2, 51) notices the per- 
sons ‘who knew how to furnish advice and aid to those engaged in a suit 
at law” (of ouyBixely emiorduevoi) as analogous to the surgeon when a 
man was sick; though they bore no current professional name. 

1" Aristotle fn the Arst and second chapters of his Treatise de Rhetorica, 
complains that the teachers and writers on rhetoric who preceded him, 
treated almost entirely of the different means of working on the feelings of 
the dikasts, and of matters ‘extraneous to the real question which the 
dikasts ought to try "(mep) ray &fw Tod mpdyatos Th wAeioTa mpayparevovrat’ 
BiaBord “yap wad Tacs wal dpyh, ob wepl rod xpdeyyards dorm, BAL xpds 
tov Buaorhy, &c., i. I, 1: compare, i 2, 3 and iii. 1, 2). 

‘This is sufficient to show how prominent such appeals to the feelings of 
the dikasts were, in actual fact and practice, even if we did not know it 
from the perusal of the orations themselves. 

Respecting the habit of accused persons to bring their wivesand children 
before the dikasts as suppliants for them to obtain mercy or acquittal, see 
Aristophan. Vesp. 567-976 ; Andokidés de Mysteriis(ad finem), and Lysias 
Orat. iv. de Vulnere (ad finem), 
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appeals to sympathies, antipathies, and prejudices of every kind, 
addressed to the dikasteries.! Of course such artifices were 


1 To @ person accustomed to thejudicature of modern Europe, conducted. 
throughout all its stages by the instrumentality of professional men (judges, 
advocates, attorneys, &c.), and viewed by the general public as a matter in 
which no private citizen either could act or ought to act for himself— 
nothing is more remarkable in reading the Attic judicial orations (to # 
certain extent also the Roman) than the entire absence of this professional 
feeling, and the exhibition of justice both invoked and administered by 
private citizens exclusively. The nearest analogy to this, which modern 
justice presents, is to be found in the Courts of Requests and other courts 
for trying causes limited to small sums of property—too small to be worth 
the notice of judges and lawyers. 

These Courts, in spite of their direct and important bearing on the wel- 
fare and security of the poorer classes, have received little elucidation. The 
History of the Birmingham Court of Requess, by Mr. William Hutton 
(lately’ republished by Messrs. Chambers), forms an exception to this 
remark, and is full of instruction in respect to the habits, the conduct, and 
the sufferings of poor persons. It furnishes, besides, the closest approach 
that I know to the feelings of Athenian dikests and pleaders, though of 
course with many important differences. Mr. Hutton was for many years 
unremitting in his attendance as a Commissioner, and took warm interest in 
the honourable working of the Court. His remarks upon the position, the 
duties, and the difficulties of the Commissioners, illustrated by numerous 
cases given in detail, are extremely interesting, and represent thoughts 
which must have often suggested themselves to intelligent dikasts at 
Athens. 

“Law and equity (he says, p. 34) often vary. If the Commissioners 
cannot decide agaznst law, they can decide wizhour it. Their oath binds 
them to proceed according to good conscience (mip) Brov ob lax rdpot, youn 
‘i Sixaoréry—was the oath of the Athenian dikast). A man only needs 
information to be able to decide.” 

A few words from p. 36, about the sources of misjudgement. ‘‘ Misin- 
formation is another source of evil: both parties equally treat the Com- 
missioners with deceit. The only people who can throw light upon the 
subject will not. 

“It is difficult not to be won by the first speaker, if he carries the air of 
mildness and is master of his tale; or not to be biassed in favour of 
infirmity or infancy. ‘Those who cannot assist themselves, we are much 
inclined to assist. 

“ Nothing dissolves tike tears. Though they arise from weakness, they 
are powerful advocates, which instantly disarm, particularly those which 
the afflicted wish to hide. They come from the heart and will reach it, if 
the judge has a heart to reach, Distress and pity are inseparable. 

“(Perhaps there never was a judge, from seventeen to seventy, who 
could look with indifference upon beauty in distress ; if he could, he was 
unfit to be a judge. He should be a stranger to decision who is a stranger 
to compassion. All these matters influence the man, and warp his 





Judgement.” | 
This is a description, given by » perfectly honest and unprofessional 
judge, of his own feelings when on the bench, It will be found illustrated | 
by frequent passages in the Attic pleaders, where they address themselves 
to the feelings here described in the bosom of the dikasts. 
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resorted to by opposite speakers in each particular trial We 
have ng means of knowing to what extent they actually perverted 
the judgement of the hearers.!_ Probably the frequent habit of 
sitting in dikastery gave them a penctration in detecting sophistry 
not often possessed by non-professional citizens. Nevertheless 
it cannot be doubted that in a considerable proportion of cases, 
success depended less upon the intrinsic merits of a case, than 
upon apparent airs of innocence, and truth-telling, dexterity of 
statement, and good general character, in the parties, their 
witnesses, and the friends who addressed the court on their 
behalf. The accusatory speeches in Attic oratory, wherein 
punishment is invoked upon an alleged delinquent, are ex- 
pressed with a bitterness which is now banished from English 
criminal judicature, though it was common in the state trials of 
two centuries ago. Against them may be set the impassioned 
and emphatic appeals made by defendants and their friends to 
the commiseration of the dikasts; appeals the more often 
successful, because they came last, immediately before decision 
was pronounced. This is true of Rome as well as of Athens.? 
As an organ for judicial purposes, the Athenian dikasteries 
were thus a simple and plenary manifestation of jury-trial, with 
its inherent excellences and defects both brought out in 
exaggerated relief. They ensured a decision at once uncorrupt, 
public-minded, and imposing—together with the best security 
which the case admitted against illegal violences on the part of 
the rich and great® Their extreme publicity—as well as their 


1 Demosthengs (cont. Phormio. p. 913, c. 2) emphatically remarks how 
much more cautious witnesses were of giving false testimony before the 
numerous dikastery, than before the arbitrator, 

2 Asconius gives an account of the begging off and supplication to the 
judices at Rome, when sentence was about to be pronounced upon Scaurus, 
whom Cicero defended (ed. Ciceron. Orat. pro Scauro, p. 28. ad Orell.) : 
“Laudaverunt Scaurum consulares novem—Horum magna pars per tabellas 
laudaverunt, qui aberant : inter quos Eompeiis quoque. Unus pretered 
adolescens laudavit, frater ejus, Faustus Cornelius, Sylle filius. Is in 
laudatione multa humiliter et cum lacrimis locutus non minus audientes 
permovit, quam Scaurus ipse permoverat. Ad genua judicum, cum sen- 
tentiz ferrentur, bifariam se diviserunt qui pro eo rogabant : ab uno latere 
Scaurus ipse et M. Glabrio, sororis fillus, et Paulus, et P. Lentulus, et L. 
imilius Buca, et C. Memmius, supplicaverunt: ex alteré parte Sylla 
Faustus, frater Scauri, et T. Annius Mii lo, et T. Peduczeus, et C. Cato, et 
M. Octavius Lenas.” 

Compare also Cicero, Brutus, c, 23, about the defence of Sergius 
Galba ; Quintilian, I. O. ii, 15, 

* Plato, in his Treatise de Legibus (vi. p. 768), adopts all the distin 

wishing principles of the Athenian dikasteries. He particularly insists, 
Stat the citizen who does not take his share in the exercise of this function, 
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simple and oral procedure, divested of that verbal and ceremonial 
technicality which marked the law of Rome even at its outset, 
was no small benefit. And as the verdicts of the dikasts, even 
when wrong, depended upon causes of misjudgement common 
to them with the general body of the citizens, so they never 
appeared to pronounce unjustly, nor lost the confidence of their 
fellow-citizens generally, But whatever may have been their 
defects as judicial instruments, as a stimulus both to thought 
and speech, their efficacy was unparalleled, in the circumstances 
of Athenian society. Doubtless they would not have produced 
the same effect if established at Thebesor Argos. ‘The suscep- 
tibilities of the Athenian mind, as well as the previous practice 
and expansive tendencies of democratical citizenship, were also 
essential conditions—and that genuine taste for sitting in 
judgement and hearing both sides fairly, which, however 
Aristophanés may caricature and deride it, was alike honourable 
and useful to the people. The first establishment of the 
dikasteries is nearly coincident with the great improvement of 
Attic tragedy in passing from A®schylus to Sophoklés. The 
same development of the national genius, now preparing 
splendid manifestations both in tragic and comic poetry, was 
called with redoubled force into the path of oratory, by the new 
judicial system. A certain power of speech now became 
necessary, not merely for those’ who intended to take a 
prominent part in politics, but also for private citizens to 
vindicate their rights or repel accusations, in a court of justice. 
It was an accomplishment of the greatest practical utility, even 
apart from ambitious purposes ; hardly less so than the use of 
arms or the practice of the gymnasium. Accordingly, the 
teachers of grammar and rhetoric, and the composers of written 
speeches to be delivered by others, now began to multiply and 
to acquire an unprecedented importance—as well at Athens as 
under the contemporary democracy of Syracuse,!in which also 
some form of popular judicature was established. Style and 
speech began to be reduced to asystem, and so communicated ; 
not always happily, for several of the early rhetors? adopted an 


conceives himself to have no concern or interest in the commonwealth— 
7d napdway ris xéAews ob uéroxos elvat, 
1 Aristot. ap. Cicero. Brat. c. 12. “Itaque cum sublatis in Sicilia 
tyrannis res private longo intervallo judiciis repeterentur, tum primum 
uod esset acuta ea gens et controversa natura, artem et preecepta Siculos 
Eoracem et Tisiam conscripsisse,” &. Compare Diodor. xi. 87; Pausan. 
vie.17, 8. 
2 Especially Gorgias: see Aristotel. Rheter. iii. 1, 26; Timeus, Fr. 
Dionys. Halicam. De Lysia Judicium, c. 3: alsa Fogs, Dissertatio de 
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artificial, ornate, and conceited manner, from which Attic good 
taste afterwards liberated itself. But the very character of a 
teacher of rhetoric as an art,—a man giving precepts and 
putting himself forward in show-lectures as a model for others, 
is a feature first belonging to the Periklean age, and indicates a 
new demand in the minds of the citizens. 

We begin to hear, in the generation now growing up, of the 
thetor and the sophist, as persons of influence and celebrity. 
These two names denoted persons of similar moral and in- 
tellectual endowments, or often indeed the same person, 
considered in different points of view ;! either as professing 
to improve the moral character—or as communicating power 
and facility of expression—or as suggesting premises for per- 
suasion, illustrations on the common-places of morals and 
politics, argumentative abundance on matters of ordinary 
experience, dialectical subtlety in confuting an opponent, &c.? 
Antipho of the deme Rhamnus in Attica, Thrasymachus of 
Chalkédon, Tisias of Syracuse, Gorgias of Leontini, Protagoras 
of Abdéra, Prodikus of Keés, Theodérus of Byzantium, 
Hippias of Elis, Zeno of Elea, were among the first who 


Gorgié Leontino, p, 20 (Halle, 1828); and Westermann, Geschichte der 
Beredsamkeit in Gricchenland und Rom, sect. 30, 31. 

1 Plato (Gorgias, c. 20-75; Protagoras, c. 9). Lysias is sometimes de- 

signated as a sophist (Demosth. cont. Nez. ¢. 7, p. 1351; Atheno. xiii. 
. $92). There is no sufficient reason for supposing with Taylor (Vit. 
iysiz, p. 56, ed. Dobson) that there were two persons named Lysias, and 

that the person here named is a different man from the author of the 

speeches which remain to us: see Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fast. H. p. 360, 

pendix, ¢. 20, 

See the first book of Aristotle’s Rhetoric (alluded to ina former note) 
for his remarks on the technical teachers of rhetoric before his time. He 
remarks (and Plato had remarked before him) (i. 1 and 2) that their teach- 
ing wes for the most part thoroughly narrow and practical, bearing exclu- 
sively on what was required for the practice of the dikastery (mep) rod 
BixdCecoar rdvres weipavra: rexvoAcyeiv) : compare also a remarkable pas- 

in his Treatise de Sophisticis Elenchis, c. 32 ad finem. And though 
he himself lays down a far more profound and comprehensive theory of 
rhetoric and all matters appertaining to it (in a treatise which has rarely 
been surpassed in power of philosophical amalysis), yet when he is recom 
mending his speculations to notice, he appeals to the great practical value 
of rhetorical teaching, as enabling a man to ‘‘help himself” and fight his 
own battles in case of need—“Atomoy el 7G céuari yey aloxpdy uh Bdvacbar 
Bondeiv davrg, Ady@ B% obx aloxpsy (i. 1,3; compare fil, 1, 2; Plato, 
Gorgias, c, 41-55); Protagoras, c. 9; Phadrus, c, 43-50; Euthydem, 
€. I-31 ; and Xenophon, Memorab. 12, 2, 3). 

See also the character of Proxenus in the Anabasis of Xenophon, ii. 6, 
16; Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. P23 Aristoph. Nubes, 1108 ; Xenophon, 
Memorab. i. 2, 48; Plato Alkibiadés, i. c. 31, p. 119; and a striking 
passage in Plutarch’s life of Cato the elder, c. 1. 
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distinguished themselves in these departments of teaching. 
Antipho was the author of the earliest composed specch really 
spoken in a dikastery and preserved down to the later critics.1 
These men were mostly not citizens of Athens, though many 
of them belonged to towns comptehended in the Athenian 
empire, at a time when important judicial causes belonging to 
these towns were often carried up to be tried at Athens—while 
all of them looked to that city as a central point of action and 
distinction. The term Sop/tst, which Herodotus? applies with 
sincere respect to men of distinguished wisdom such as Solon, 
Anacharsis, Pythagoras, &c., now camie to be applied to these 
teachers of virtue, rhetoric, conversation, and disputation ; 
many of whom professed acquaintance with the whole circle 
of human science, physical as well as moral (then narrow 
enough), so far as was necessary to talk about any portion of it 
plausibly and effectively, and to answet any question which 
might be proposed to them. Though they passed from one 
Grecian town to another, partly in the capacity of envoys from 
their fellow-citizens, partly as exhibiting their talents to numet- 
ous hearers, with much renown and latge gain,8—they appear 
to have been viewed with jealousy and dislike by a large portion 
of the public! For at a time when every citizen pleaded his 
own cause before the dikastery, they imparted, to those who 
were rich enough to purchase it,a peculiar skill in the common 
weapons, which made them seem like fencing-masters or pro- 
fessional swordsmen amidst a society of untrained duellists.5 


1 Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 8323 Quintilian, iii, 1, 10. Compare 
Van Spaan (or Ruhnken), Dissertatio de Antiphonte Oratore Attico, 
pp. 8, 9, prefixed to Dobson’s edition of Antipho_and Andokidés. 
Antipho is said to have been the teacher of the historian Thucydidés. The 
statement of Plutarch that the father of Artipho was also a sophist, can 
hardly be true. 

2 Herodot. i. 29 ; iv. 95. 

3 Plato (Hippias Major, c. 1, 2; Menon, p. 9§; and Gorgias, « 1, with 
Stallhaum’s note) ; Diodor. xii. 53; Pausan. vi. 17, 8. 

* Xenophon. Memorab. i. 2, 31. To teach or learn the art of speech 
was the common reproach made by the vulgar against philosophers and 
lettered men—rd ows roils gdocdpois ind av ToAAGY emiTindpevoy 
(Xenoph. Memor. i, 2, 31). Compare ASschinés cont. Timar. about 
Demosthenés, c. 25, 27, which illustrates the curious fragment of Sophoklés, 
865. Of yap ybvardpox nat Adyew honqndtes. 

®'Such is probably the meaning of that remarkable passage in which 
Thucydides describes the Athenian rhetor Antipho (viii. 68): 'Ayripav, 
avhp "Abqvalav dperi re obBevds Sorepos, xal xpdricros erOvuntivat yevduevos 
al & by yroln elneiv’ Kal es udv Buoy ob wapidy 088" és BAXov byava Exotoios 
obdia, arr’ ixdaras TG wAHGe: Bid Bdtav ewdstytos Sianel- 
pevos, obs pérror &yerCoudvous kab ev Bxacraply nad a Bhuy, wAcora 
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Moreover Sokratés,—himself a product of the same age, a 
disputant on the same subjects, and bearing the same name of 
a Sophist'\—but despising political and judicial practice, and 
looking to the production of intellectual stimulus and moral 
impressions upon his hearers—Sokratés—or rather, Plato 
speaking through the person of Sokratés—carried on through- 
out his life a constant polemical warfare against the sophists 
and rhetors, in that negative vein in which he was unrivalled. 
And as the works of these latter have not remained, it is chiefly 
from the observations of their opponents that we know them ; 
so that they are in a situation such as that in which Sokratés 
himself would have been, if we had been compelled to judge 
of him only from the Clouds of Aristophanés, or from those 
unfavourable impressions respecting his character which we 
know, even from the Apologies of Plato and Xenophon, to 
have been generally prevalent at Athens. 

This is not the opportunity however for trying to distinguish 
the good from the evil in the working of the sophists and 
thetors. At present it is enough that they were the natural 
product of the age; supplying those wants, and answering to 
that stimulus, which arose partly from the deliberatioris of the 
Ekklesia, but still more from the contentions before the 
als avhp, Boris EvpBovdetoaird m1, Buvduevos ogeddiv, Inde illa circa 
occultandam eloquentiam simulatio,” obscrves Quintilian, Inst. Or. iv. 1, 8. 

‘Compare Plato (Protagoras, c. 8; Phadrus, c. 86), Isokratés cont, So- 
phistas, Or. xiii. p. 295, where he complains of the teachers—olrwer imé- 
oxovre, BixdlerOa tSdonew, adetduevot 7d Buexeploraroy rv dvopdrow, 
8 rev povoivraw Ipyor en Aéyev, BAN ob tev mpocoTérev Ths raadrys 
waitedcans, Demosthen, De Fals. Legat. c. 70, 71, p. 417-420; and 
Aischin. cont. Ktesiphon. c. 9, p. 371—kanodpyov coguarhy, olduevoy 
Hhyaat robs réuous hyauphoew, 

ZEschinés cont. Timarch. c, 34, p. 74. “tueis ply, 3 ’APnvaior, 
Zonpdrny wiv roy copiorhy awenrevare, 81s Kpiriay épdyn wena 
Bevedes, Eva rav tpdxovra ray Toy Bijuoy KatoAvedvruy. 

‘Among the sophists whom Isokratés severely criticises, he evidently 
seems to include Plato, as may be seen by the contrast between 3éja and 
éxwerfum, which he particularly notes, and which is so conspicuously set 
forth in the Platonic writings (Isokratés cont. Sophistas, Or. xiii. p. 293: 
also p. 295). We know also that Lysias called both Plato and ines 
the disciple of Sokratésy by the name of Sophists (Aristeidés, Orat. 
Platonic. xlvi “trip ra rerrdpwr, p. 407, vol. ii, ed, Dindorf). Ari- 
steidés remarks justly that the name Sophist was a general name, induding 
all the philosophers, teachers, and lettered men. . 

‘The general name SopAists, in fact, included good, bad, and indifferent, 
like “the philosophers, the political ‘economists, the metaphysicians,”” &c. 
I shall take a future opportunity of examining the indiscriminate censures 

inst them as a cass, which most modern writers have copied implicitly 
from the polemics of ancient times, This examination will be found in 
ch. Ixvii of the present history. 
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dikastery,—in which latter a far greater number of citizens 
took active part, with or without their own consent. The 
public and frequent dikasteries constituted by Periklés opened 
to the Athenian mind precisely that career of improvement 
which was best suited to its natural aptitude. They were 
essential to the development of that demand out of which grew 
not only Grecian oratory, but also, as secondary products, the 
speculative moral and political philosophy, and the didactic 
analysis of rhetoric and grammar, which long survived after 
Grecian creative genius had passed away. And it was one of 
the first measures of the oligarchy of Thirty, to forbid, by an 
express law, any teaching of the art of speaking. Aristophanés 
derides the Athenians for their love of talk and controversy, as 
if it had enfeebled their military energy; but in his time most 
undoubtedly, that reproach was not true—nor did it become 
true, even in part, until the crushing misfortunes which marked 
the close of the Peloponnesian war. During the course of that 
war, restless and energetic action was the characteristic of 
Athens even in a greater degree than oratory or political dis- 
cussion, though before the time of Demosthenés a material 
alteration had taken place. 

The establishment of these paid dikasteries at Athens was 
thus one of the most important and prolific events in all 
Grecian history. The pay helped to furnish a maintenance for 
old citizens, past the age of military service. Elderly men were 
the best persons for such a service, and were preferred for 
judicial purposes both at Sparta, and as it seems, in heroic 
Greece. Nevertheless, we need not suppose that a// the 
dikasts were either old or poor, though a considerable pro- 
portion of them were so, and though Aristophanés selects 
these qualities as among the most suitable subjects for his 
ridicule. Periklés has been often censured for this institution, 
as if he had been the first to ensure pay to dikasts who before 
served for nothing, and had thus introduced poor citizens into 
courts previously composed of citizens above poverty. But in 
the first place, this supposition is not correct in point of fact, 
inasmuch as there were no such constant dikasteries previously 
acting without pay; next, if it had been true, the habitual 


2 Xenoph. Memor. i, 2, 31. Aéyor réxvar wh Biddoxew, Xenophon 
ascribes the passing of this law to a personal hatred of Kritias against 
Sokratés, and connects it with an anecdote exceedingly puerile, when con- 
sidered as the alleged cause of that hatred, as well as of the consequent 
law. But it isevident that the law had a far deeper meaning, and was 
aimed directly at one of the prominent democratical habits, 
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exclusion of the poor citizens would have nullified the popular 
working of these bodies, and would have prevented them from 
answering any longer to the reigning sentiment at Athens. 
Nor could it be deemed unreasonable to assign a regular pay 
to those who thus rendered regular service. It was indeed an 
essential item in the whole scheme! and purpose, so that the 
suppression of the pay of itself seems to have suspended the 
dikasteries, while the oligarchy of Four Hundred was estab- 
lished—and it can only be discussed in that light. As the 
fact stands, we may suppose that the 6000 Heliasts who filled 
the dikasteries were composed of the middling and poorer 
citizens indiscriminately ; though there was nothing to exclude 
the richer, if they chose to serve. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


FROM THE THIRTY YEARS’ TRUCE, FOURTEEN YEARS BEFORE 
THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, DOWN TO THE BLOCKADE OF 
POTIDAA, IN THE YEAR BEFORE THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 


THE judicial alterations effected at Athens by Periklés and 
Ephialtés, described in the preceding chapter, gave to a large 
proportion of the citizens direct jury functions and an active 
interest in the constitution, such as they had never before 
enjoyed ; the change being at once a mark of previous growth 
of democratical sentiment during the past, and a cause of its 
further development during the future. The Athenian people 
were at this time ready for personal exertion in all directions. 
Military service on land or sea was not less conformable to 
their dispositions than attendance in the ekklesia or in the 
dikastery at home. The naval service especially was prosecuted 
with a degree of assiduity which brought about continual im- 
provement in skill and efficiency ; while the poorer citizens, of 
whom it chiefly consisted, were more exact in obedience and 
discipline than any of the more opulent persons from whom the 
infantry or the cavalry were drawn.? The maritime multitude, 
in addition to self-confidence and courage, acquired by this 

1 ‘Thucyd. viii. 67. Compare a curious passage, even in reference to the 
time of Demosthenés, in the speech of that orator contra Boeotum de 
Nomine, C5 nal el pioOds dxoplotn rots Bicarrnplas, elosyov By pe BiAoY 

1, &e. 

# Xenophon, Memorab. iii, 5, 18. 
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laborious training an increased skill, which placed the Athenian 
navy every year more and more above the rest of Greece. And 
the perfection of this force became the more indispensable as 
the Athenian empire was now again confined to the sea and 
seaport towns; the reverses immediately preceding the Thirty 
years’ truce having broken up all Athenian land ascendency 
over Megara, Boeotia, and the other continental territories 
adjoining to Attica. 

The maritime confederacy—originally commenced at Delos 
under the headship of Athens, but with a common synod and 
deliberative voice on the part of each member—had now become 
transformed into a confirmed empire on the part of Athens, 
over the remaining states as foreign dependencies ; all of them 
rendering tribute except Chios, Samos, and Lesbos. These 
three still remained on their original footing of autonomous 
allies, retaining their armed force, ships, and fortifications, with 
the obligation of furnishing military and naval aid when required, 
but not of paying tribute. The discontinuance of the deliber- 
ative synod, however, had deprived them of their original 
security against the encroachments of Athens, I have already 
stated generally the steps (we do not know them in detail) 
whereby this important change was brought about, gradually 
and without any violent revolution—for even the transfer of 
the common treasure from Delos to Athens, which was the 
most palpable symbol and evidence of the change, was not an 
act of Athenian violence, since it was adopted on the pro- 
position of the Samians. The change resulted in fact almost 
inevitably from the circumstances of the case, and from the 
eager activity of the Athenians contrasted with the backward- 
ness and aversion to personal service on the part of the allies. 
We must recollect that the confederacy, even in its original 
structure, was contracted for permanent objects, and was 
permanently binding by the vote of its majority, like the 
Spartan confederacy, upon every individual member.! It was 
destined to keep out the Persian fleet, and to maintain the 
police of the Aigean. Consistently with these objects, no 
individual member could be allowed to secede from the con- 
federacy, and thus to acquire the benefit of protection at the 
cost of the remainder: so that when Naxos and other members 
actually did secede, the step was taken as a revolt, and Athens 
only performed her duty as president of the confederacy in 

1 Thucyd. vy. 30: about the Spartan confederacy—eipnnévoy, xipiov 
clvar, 6, Ti hy Td AROS TaY EYupdxwy Ynolonta, fy wh Te Oedy 
} Aipdcor nbd FZ. 
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reducing them. By every such reduction, as well as by that 
exchange of personal service for money-payment, which most 
of the allies voluntarily sought, the power of Athens increased, 
until at length she found herself with an irresistible navy in 
the midst of disarmed tributaries, none of whom could escape 
from her constraining power,—and mistress of the sea, the use 
of which was indispensable to them. The synod of Delos, even 
if it had not before become partially deserted, must have 
ceased at the time when the treasure was removed to Athens— 
probably about 460 B.c., or shortly afterwards. 

‘he relations between Athens and her allies were thus 
materially changed, by proceedings which gradually evolved 
themselves and followed one upon the other without any pre- 
concerted plan. She became an imperial or despot city, 
governing an aggregate of dependent subjects, all without their 
own active concurrence, and in many cases doubtless contrary 
to their own sense of political right. It was not likely that 
they should conspire unanimously to break up the confederacy, 
and discontinue the collection of contribution from each of the 
members ; nor would it have been at all desirable that they 
should do so: for while Greece generally would have been a 
great loser by such a proceeding, the allies themselves would 
have been the greatest losers of all, inasmuch as they would 

‘have been exposed without defence to the Persian and 
Pheenician fleets. But the Athenians committed the capital 
fault of taking the whole alliance into their own hands, and 
treating the allies purely as subjects, without seeking to attach 
them by any form of political incorporation or collective meeting 
and discussion—without taking any pains to maintain com- 
munity of feeling or idea of a joint interest—without admitting 
any control, real or even pretended, over themselves as 
managers. Had they attempted to do this, it might have 
proved difficult to accomplish,—so powerful was the force of 
geographical dissemination, the tendency to isolated civic life, 
and the repugnance to any permanent extramural obligations, 
in every Grecian community. But they do not appear to have 
ever made the attempt. Finding Athens exalted by circum- 
stances to empire, and the allies degraded into subjects, the 
Athenian statesmen grasped at the exaltation as a matter of 
pride as well as profit. Even Periklés, the most prudent and 
far-sighted of them, betrayed no consciousness that an empire 

1 Thucyd. ii. 63. ris 88 xdAcus duds eleds 7 rywoplyp amd Tod Epxew, 


rep Gavres dydArtabe, BonGeir, wal wh pebyew rods wdvors, unde ras 
ripads didnery, &C. 
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without the cement of some all-pervading interest or attach 
ment, although not practically oppressive, must nevertheless 
have a natural tendency to become more and more unpopular, 
and ultimately to crumble in pieces. Such was the course of 
events which, if the judicious counsels of Periklés had been 
followed, might have been postponed, though it could not 
have been averted. 

Instead of trying to cherish or restore the feelings of equal 
alliance, Periklés formally disclaimed it. He maintained that 
Athens owed to her subject-allies no account of the money 
received from them, so long as she performed her contract by 
keeping away the Persian enemy and maintaining the safety 
of the Azgean waters! This was, as he represented, the 
obligation which Athens had undertaken; and provided it 
were faithfully discharged, the allies had no right to ask 
questions or exercise control. That it was faithfully discharged 
no one could deny. No ship of war except from Athens and 
her allies was ever seen between the eastern and western shores 
of the Aégean. An Athenian fleet of sixty triremes was kept 
on duty in these waters, chiefly manned by Athenian citizens, 
and beneficial as well from the protection afforded to commerce 
as for keeping the seamen in constant pay and training.2 And 
such was the effective superintendence maintained, that in the 
disastrous period preceding the Thirty years’ truce, when Athens - 
lost Megara and Boeotia, and with difficulty recovered Euboea, 
none of her numerous maritime subjects took the opportunity 
to revolt. 

The total of these distinct tributary cities is said to have 
amounted to 1000, according to a verse of Aristophanés,® which 
cannot be under the truth, though it may well be, and prob- 
ably is, greatly above the truth. The total annual tribute 
collected at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, and 
probably also for the years preceding it, is given by Thucydidés 
at about 600 talents. Of the sums paid by particular states, 
however, we have little or no information.* It was placed 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, ¢. 12, 

2 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 11. 

ye Anstophen, Vesp. 707. 

4 The island of Kythéra was conquered by the Athenians from Sparta in 
425 B.C., and the annual tribute then imposed upon it was four talents 
(Thucyd. iv. 57). In the Inscription No. 143, ap. Boeckh Corp. Inscr., 
we find some names enumerated of tributary towns with the amount of 
tribute opposite to each, but the stone is too much damaged to give us 
much information, ‘yredien in Thrace paid rooo drachms: some other 
towns, or junctions of towns, not clearly discernible, are rated at 1000, 
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under the superintendence of the Hellenotamiz ; originally 
officers of the confederacy, but now removed from Delos to 


2000, 3000 drachms, one talent, and even ten talents. This inscription 
must be anterior to 413 B.C., when the tribute was converted into a five 
per cent. duty upon imports and exports: see Boeckh, Public Econ. of 
Athens, and his notes upon the above-mentioned Inscription. 

It was the practice of Athens not always to rate each tributary city 
separately, but sometimes to join several in one collective rating ; probably 
each responsible for the rest. This seems to have provoked occasional 
remonstrances from the allies, in some of which the rhetor Antipho was 
employed to furnish the speech which the complainants pronounced before 
the dikastery: see Antipho ap. Harpokration, v. "Axératis—Zuvreeis. It 
is greatly to be lamented that the orations composed by Antipho for the 
Samothrakians and Lindians (the latter inhabiting one of the three separate 
towns in the island of Rhodes) have not been preserved. 

Since my first edition, M. Boeckh has published a second edition of his 
Public Economy of the Athenians, with valoable additions and enlarge- 
ments. Among the latter are included several Inscriptions (published also 
for the most part in Rangalé’s Antiquités Helléniques) recently found at 
Athens, and illustrating the tribute raised by ancient Athens from her 
subject-allies, M. Boeckh has devoted more than half his second volume 
(from p. 369 to p. 747) to an elaborate commentary for the elucidation of 
these decemeate 

Had it been our good fortune to recover these Inscriptions complete, we 
should have acquired important and authentic information respecting the 
Athenian Tribute-system. But they are very imperfectly legible, and 
require at every step conjectural restoration as well as conjectural inter- 
pretation. To extract from them a consistent idea of the entire system, 
M. Boeckh has recourse to several hypotheses, which appear to me more 
ingenious than convincing. 

he stones (or at least several among them) form a series of records, 
belonging to successive years or other periods, inscribed by the Thirty 
Logistee or Auditors (Boeckh, p. 584). The point of time from which they 
begin is not positively determinable. Rangabé supposes it to be Olymp. 82, 
1 (452 B.c.), while Boeckh puts it later—Olymp. 83, 2, B.C. 447 (P. 594— 
596). They reach down, in his opinion, to B.c. 406. 

As to the amount of tribute demanded from or paid by the allies, collec- 
tively or individually, nothing certain appears to me oblainable from these 
Inscriptions ; which vary surprisingly (ss Boeckh observes, pp. 615, 626, 
628, 646) in the sums placed opposite to the same name. ‘We learn how- 
ever something about the classification of the subject-allies, They were 
distributed under five general heads,—1. Karian Tribute. 2. Ionic Tribute. 

. Insular Tribute. 4. Hellespontine Tribute. 5. Thracian Tribute. 
tinder the first head, Karian, we find specified 62 names of cities; under 
the second, Ionic, 42 names; under the third, Insular, 415 under the 
fourth, Hellespontine, 50; under the fifth, Thracian, 68. The total of 
these (with the addition of four undecypherable names not aggregated to 
either class) makes 267 names of tribulary cities (Boeckh, p. 611). Un- 
doubtedly all the names of tributaries are not here included. Boeckh 
supposes that an approximation to the actual total may be made, by adding 
one-fifth more, making in all 334 tributaries (p. 663). This shows a 
probable minimum, but little more. ? 

Allusion is made in the Inscriptions to certain differences in the mode of 
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Athens, and acting altogether as an Athenian treasury-board. 
The sum total of the Athenian revenue! from all sources, 
including this tribute, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war is stated by Xenophon at rooo talents. Customs, harbour 
and market dues, receipts from the silver-mines at Laurium, 
rents of public property, fines from judicial sentences, a tax 
per head upon slaves, the annual payment made by cach metic, 
&c., may have made up a larger sum than 400 talents ; which 
sum, added to the 600 talents from tribute, would make the 
total named by Xenophon. But a verse of Aristophanes? 
during the ninth year of the Peloponnesian war (B.c. 422) 
gives the general total of that time as ‘nearly 2000 talents :” 
this is in all probability much above the truth, though we may 
reasonably imagine that the amount of tribute-money levied 
upon the allies had been augmented during the interval. I 
think that the alleged duplication of the tribute by Alkibiadés, 
which Thucydidés nowhere notices, is not borne out by any 
good evidence, nor can I believe that it ever reached the 
sum of 1290 talents.2 Whatever may have been the actual 


assessment, Some are self-assessed cities, wédes abrad dpe rakdyevar— 
others are cities inscribed by private individuals on the tribute roll, séacis 
As of iBdras dvéypayay pdpor pépew (p. 613-616). These two heads 
(occurring in three different Inscriptions) seem to point to a date not long 
after the first establishment of the tribute. It appears that the Athenian 
leruchs or outlying citizens were numbered among the tributaries, and 
were assessed (as far as can be made out) at the highest rate (p. 631). 

There are a few Inscriptions in which the sum placed opposite to the 
name of each city is extremely high ; but in general the sum recorded is so 
small, that Boeckh affirms it not to represent the whole tribute assessed, 
but only that small fraction of it (according to him y}y) which was paid 
over as a compliment of perquisite to tae goddess Athéné. His hypothesis 
on this subject rests, in my judgement, upon no good proof, nor can I think 
that these Inscriptions at all help us to discover the actual aggregate of 
tribute raised, He speaks too emphatically about the heavy pressure of it 
upon the allies. Nothing in Thucydidés warrants this belief; moreover, 
we know distinctly from him that until the year 413 2,C., the total tribute 
was something not so much as 5 per cent. upon imports and exports 
(Thucyd. vii. 28). How much less it was we do not know ; but it certainly 
did not reach that point. Mitford sezms struck with the lightness of the 
tax (see a note in this History, ch. Ixi,|. It is possible that the very high 
assessments, which appear on a few of the stones appended to some names 
of insular tributaries, may refer to a date later than 413 B.C. during the 
closing years of the war, when Athens was struggling under the most severe 
pressure and peril (Boeckh, p. 547 seg-). 

3 Xenophon. Anab. vii. 1. 27. 0b peiov xiAlwy taAdvrwy: compare 
Boeckh, Public Econ. of Athens, b. iii. ch. 7, 15, 19. 

2 Aristophan. Vesp. 660. téAave’ éyybs BioxtAua. 

3 Very excellent writers on Athenian antiquity (Boeckh, Public Econ. of 
Athens, c. 15, 19, by iii. ; Schémann, Antiq. J. P. Att, sect. Ixsiv. 3K. Fy 
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magnitude of the Athenian budget, however, prior to the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, we know that during the larger part of the 


Hermann, Gr. Staatsalterthiimer, sect. 157: compare however a pasiage in 
Boeckh, ch. 17, p. 421, Eng. transl., where he seems to be of an opposite 
opinion) accept this statement, that the tribute levied by Athens upon her 
allies was doubled some years after the commencement of the Pelopornesian 
war (at which time it was 600 talents), and that it came to amount to 1200 
talents. Nevertheless, I cannot follow them, upon evidence no stronger 
than Aischinés (Fals. Leg. c. 54, p. 301), Andokidés (De Pace, ¢. 1, 8. 9), 
and Pseudo-Andokidés, cont. Alkib, s. 11. 

Both Andokidés, and AEschinés who seems to copy him, profess to furnish 
a general but brief sketch of Athenian history for the century succeeding 
the Persian invasion. But both are so full of historical and chronclogical 
inaccuracies, that we can hardly accept their authority, when opposed by 
any negative probabilities, as sufficient for an important matter of fact. In 
a note on the chapter immediately preceding I have already touched upon 
their extraordinary looseness of statement—pointed out by various com- 
mentators, among them particularly by Mr. Fynes Clinton: see vol. v. 
chap. xlv. note 3, 

The assertion thet the tribute from the Athenian allies was raised toa 
sum of 1200 talents annually, comes to us only from these orators as 
original witnesses ; and in them it forms part of a tissue of statements alike 
confused and incorrect. But against it we Have a powerful negative argu- 
ment—the perfect silence of Thucydidés. Is it possible that that historian 
would have omitted all notice of a step so very important in its effects, if 
Athens had really adopted it? He mentions to us the commutation by 
‘Athens of the tribute from her allies into a duty of 5 per cent. payeble by 
them on their exports and imports (vii. 28)—this was in the nineteenth year 
of the war—413 B.c. But anything like the duplication of the tribute all 
at once, would have altered much more materially the relations between 
Athens and her allies, and would have constituted in the minds of the latter 
a substantive grievance such as to aggravate the motive for revolt in a 
manner which Thucydidés could hardly fail to notice. The orator Aschinés 
refers the augmentation of the tribute, up to 1200 talents, to the time 
succeeding the peace of Nikias: M. Boeckh (Public Econ. of Athens, b. iii. 
ch. 15-19, p. 400-434) supposes it to have taken place earlier than the 
representation of the Vespe of Aristophanés, that is, about three years 
before that peace, or 423 8.c. But this would have been just before the 
time of the expedition of Brasidas into Thrace, and his success in acing 
revolt among the dependencies of Athens. Now if Athens had double 
her tribute upon all the allies, just before that expedition, Thucydidés 
could not have omilted to mention it, as increasing the chances of success 
to Brasidas, and helping to determine the resolutions of the Akanthians and 
others, which were by no means adopted unanimously or without hesilation, 
to revolt. 

In reference to the Oration to which I here refer as that of Pseudo- 
Andokidés against Alkibiadés, I made some remarks in chap. xxxi. of this 
History, tending to show it to be spurious and of a time considerably later 
than that to which i purports to belong. I will here add one other remark, 
which appears to me decisive, tending to the same conclusion. 

The oration professes to be delivered in a contest of ostracism between 
Nikias, Alkibiadés, and the speaker. One of the three (he says) must 
necessarily be ostracised, and the question is to determine which of the 
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administration of Periklés, the revenue including tribute was so 
managed as to leave a large annual surplus ; insomuch that a 
treasure of coined money was accumulated in the Acropolis 
during the years preceding the Peloponnesian war—which 
treasure when at its maximum reached the great sum of 9700 
talents (= £2,230,000), and was still at 6000 talents, after a 
serious drain for various purposes, at the moment when that 
war began.) This system of public economy, constantly laying 
by a considerable sum year after year—in which Athens stood 
alone, since none of the Peloponnesian states had any public 
reserve whatever,? goes far of itself to vindicate Periklés from 


three: accordingly the speaker dwells upon many topics calculated to raise 
a bad impression of Alkibiadés, and a favourable impression of himself. 

Among the accusations against Alkibiadés, one’ is, that after having 
recommended in the assembly of the people that the inhabitants of Melos 
should be sold as slaves, he had himself purchased a Melian woman among 
the captives, and had had a son by her: it was criminal (argues the speaker) 
to beget offipring by a woman whose relations he had contributed to cause 
to be put to death, and whose city he had contributed to ruin (c. 8). 

Upon this argument I do not here touch, any further than to bring out 
the point of chronology. The speech, if delivered at all, must have been 
delivered, at the earliest, nearly a year after the capture of Melos by the 
Athenians : it may be of later date, but it cannot possibly be earlier. 

Now Melos surrendered in the winter immediately preceding the great 
expedition of the Athenians {o Sicily in 415 3.c., which expedition sailed 
about midsummer (Thucyd. v. 116; vi. 30). Nikias and Alkibiadés both 
went as commanders of that expedition: the latter was recalled to Athens 
for trial on the charge of impiety about three months afterwards, but 
escaped in the way home, was condemned and sentenced to banishment in 
his absence, and did not return to Athens until 407 3.c., long after the 
death of Nikias, who continued in command of the Athenian armament in 
Sicily, enjoying the full esteem of his countrymen, until its complete failure 
and ruin before Syracuse—and who perished himself afterwards as a 
Syracusan prisoner. 

Taking these circumstances together, it will at once be seen that there 
never can have been any time, ten months or more after the capture of 
Melos, when Nikias and Alkibiadés cow/d have been exposed toa vote of 
ostracism at Athens. The thing is absolutely impossible: and the oration 
in which such historical and chronological incompatibilities are embodied, 
must be spurious ; furthermore it must have been composed long after the 

retended time of delivery, when the chronological series of events had been 
gotten. 

I may add that the story of this duplication of the tribute by Alkibiadés 
is virtually contrary to the stalement of Plutarch, probably borrowed from 
4schinés, who states that the demagogues gradually increased (rata 
jixpdy) the tribute to 1300 talents (Plutarch, Aristeid. c. 24). 

1? Thucyd. ii. 13. 

2 Thucyd, i. 80. The foresight of the Athenian people, in abstaining 
from immediate use of public money and laying it up for future wants, 
would be still more conspicuously demonstrated, if the statement of 
AXschinés the orator were true, that they got together 7000 talents between 
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the charge of having wasted the public money in mischievous 
distributions for the purpose of obtaining popularity ; and also 
to exonerate the Athenian Demos ftom that reproach of a 
greedy appetite for living by the public purse which it is 
common to advance against them. After the death of Kimon, 
no further expeditions were undertaken against the Persians. 
Even for some years before his death, not much appears to 
have been done. The tribute-money thus remained unex- 
pended, and kept in reserve, as the presidential duties of 
Athens prescribed, against future attack, which might at any 
time be renewed. 

Though we do not know the exact amount of the other 
sources of Athenian revenue, however, we know that tribute 
received from allies was the largest item in it? And altogether 
the exercise of empire abroad’ becatie a prominent feature in 
Athenian life, and a necessity to Athenian sentiment, not less 
than democracy at home. Athens was no longer, as she had 
been once, a single city, with Attica for her territory. She was 
a capital or imperial city—a despot-city, was the expression 
used by her enemies, and even sometimes by her own citizens ? 
—with many dependencies attached to her, and bound to 


the peace of Nikias and the Sicilian expedition. M. Boeckh believes this 
statement, and says, “It is not impossible that 1000 talents might have 
been laid by every year, as the amount of tribute received was so consider 
able” (Public Economy of Athens, ch. xx. p. 446, Eng. Trans.). Ido not 
believe the statement: but M. Boeckhand others, who do, ought in fairness 
to set it against the many remarks which they pass in condemnation of the 
democratical prodigality. 

1 ‘Thucyd. i. 122-1435 ii. 13. The xerrnmorh, or duty of two per cent. 

n imports and exports at the Peirzus, produced to the state a revenue 
of thirty-six talents in the year in which it was farmed by Andokidés, some- 
where ut 400 B.C., after the restoration of the democracy at Athens from 
its defeat and subversion at the close of the Eeloponnesian war (Andokidés 
de Mysteriis, c. 23, p. 65). This was at a period of depression in Athenian 
affairs, and when trade was doubtless not nearso good as it had been during 
the earlier part of the Peloponnesian war. 

It seems probable that this must have been the most considerable per- 
manent source of Athenian revenue next to the tribute ; though we do not 
know what rate of customs-daty was imposed at the Peirseus during the 
Peloponnesian war. Comparing together the two passages of Xenophon 
(Republ. Ath. 1, 17, and Aristophan, Vesp. 657), we may suppose that the 
regular and usual rate of duty was one per ceat. or one dxarerr}—while in 
case of need this may have been doubled or tripled—ras wonAas Sxaroords 
(see Boeckh, b. iii. ch. 1-4, p. 298-318, Eng. Trans.). The amount of 
revenue derived even from this source, however, can have borne no com- 
parison to the tribute. os 

2 By Periklés, Thucyd. ii. 63. By Kleon, Thucyd. iii. 37. By the 
envoys at Mélos, v. 89. By Euphemus, vi, 85. By the hostile Corinthians, 


i. 124, os a matter of course, 
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follow her orders. Such was the manner in which not merely 
Periklés and the other leading statesmen, but even the humblest 
Athenian citizen, conceived the dignity of Athens. The senti- 
ment was one which carried with it both personal pride and 
stimulus to active patriotism. To establish Athenian interests 
among the dependent territories was one important’ object in 
the eyes of Periklés, While discouraging all distant! and rash 
enterprises, such as invasions of Egypt or Cyprus, he planted 
out many kleruchies, and colonies of Athenian citizens inter- 
mingled with allies, on islands and parts of the coast. He 
conducted roco citizens to the Thracian Chersonese, 500 to 
‘Naxos, and 250 to Andros. In the Chersonese, he further 
repelled the barbarous Thracian invaders from without, and 
even undertook the labour of carrying a wall of defence across 
the isthmus which connected the peninsula with Thrace ; since 
the barbarous Thracian tribes, though expelled some time 
before by Kimon,? had still continued to renew their incursions 
from time to time. Ever since the occupation of the elder 
Miltiadés about eighty years before, there had been in this 
peninsula many Athenian proprietors, apparently intermingled 
with half-civilised Thracians; the settlers now acquired both 
greater numerical strength and better protection, though it does 
not appear that the cross-wall was permanently maintained. 
The maritime expeditions of Periklés even extended into the 
Euxine sea, as far as the important Greek city of Sinédpé, then 
governed by a despot named Timesilaus, against whom a 
large proportion of the citizens were in active discontent. 
Lamachus was left with thirteen Athenian triremes to assist in 
‘expelling the despot, who was driven into exile along with his 
friends and party. The properties of these exiles were con- 
fiscated, and assigned to the maintenance of six hundred 
Athenian citizens, admitted to equal fellowship and residence 
with the Sinépians. We may presume that on this occasion 
Sinépé became a member of the Athenian tributary alliance, 
if it had not been so before: but we do not know whether 
Kotyéra and Trapezus, dependencies of Sin6pé farther east- 
ward, which the 10,000 Greeks found on their retreat fifty 
years afterwards, existed in the time of Periklés or not. More- 
over the numerous and well-equipped Athenian fleet under the 
command of Periklés -produced an imposing effect upon the 
barbarous princes and tribes along the coast,® contributing 

1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 20. 

® Plutarch, Kimon, c. 14. 

® Plutarch, Periklés, c. 19, 20. 
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certainly to the security of Grecian trade, and probably to the 
acquisition of new dependent allies. 

It was by successive proceedings of this sort that many 
detachments of Athenian citizens became settled in various 
portions of the maritime empire of the city—some rich, 
investing their property in the islands as more secure (from 
the incontestable superiority of Athens at sea) even than 
Attica, which since the loss of the Megarid could not be 
guarded against a Peloponnesian land invasion 1—others poor, 
and hiring themselves out as labourers.2 The islands of 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros, as well as the territory of 
Estizea, on the north of Eubcea, were completely occupied 
by Athenian proprietors and citizens: other places were 
partially so occupied. And it was doubtless advantageous to 
the islanders to associate themselves with Athenians in trading 
enterprises, since they thereby obtained a better chance of the 
protection of the Athenian fleet. It seems that Athens passed 
regulations occasionally for the commerce of her dependent 
allies, as we see by the fact that shortly before the Pelopon- 
nesian war she excluded the Megarians from all their ports. 
The commercial relations between Peireus and the Agean 
reached their maximum during the interval immediately pre- 
ceding the Peloponnesian war. These relations were not 
confined to the country east and north of Attica: they 
reached also the western regions. The most important settle- 
ments founded by Athens during this period were, Amphipolis 
in Thrace and Thurii in Italy. 

Amphipolis was planted by a colony of Athenians and other 
Greeks, under the conduct of the Athenian Agnon, in 437 B.c. 
It was situated near the river Strymon in Thrace, on the 
eastern bank, and at the spot where the Strymon resumes its 
river-course after emerging from the lake above. It was 
originally a township or settlement of the Edonian Thracians, 
called Ennea Hodoi or Nine Ways—in a situation doubly 
valuable, both as being close upon the bridge over the 
Strymon, and as a convenient centre for the ship-timber and 
gold and silver mines of the neighbouring region. It was 
distant about three English miles from the Athenian settlement 

4 Xenophon, Rep. Ath. ii. 16. rhy wey ovclay rots vhoois waparloeras, 
moretovres TH dpxf tH xard OddAaccar Thy Bt'Arruchy viv wepiopaot Truvo- 
une, yeyvdonovres Bri ef abrhy aAehaovow, érépwy ayabév pe(dvor 
orephoorras. 

Compare also Xenophon (Memorabil. ii. 8, 1, and S: ion, iv. 31). 

s See the case of the free (iGeer and the husbandman at Naxos, ato, 
Euthyphro. c, 3. 
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of Eion at the mouth of the river. The previous unsuc- 
cessful attempts to form establishments at Ennea Hodoi have 
already been noticed—first that of Histizus the Milesian, 
followed up by his brother Aristagoras (about 497-496 8.C.), 
next that of the Athenians about 465 Bc. under Leagrus and 
others—on both which occasions the intruding settlers had 
been defeated and expelled by the native Thracian tribes, 
though on the second occasion the number sent by Athens 
was not less than 10,000,1 So serious a loss deterred the 
Athenians for a long time from any repetition of the attempt. 
But it is highly probable that individual Athenian citizens, 
from Eion and from Thasus, connected themselves with power- 
ful Thracian families, and became in this manner actively 
engaged in mining—to their own great’ profit, as well as to 
the profit of the city collectively, since the property of the 
kleruchs, or Athenian citizens occupying colonial lands, bore 
its share in case of direct taxes being imposed on property 
generally. Among such fortunate adventurers we may number 
the historian Thucydidés himself; seemingly descended from 
Athenian parents intermarrying with Thracians, and himself 
married to a wife either Thracian or belonging toa family of 
Athenian colonists in that region, through whom he became 
possessed of a large property in the mines, as well as of great 
influence in the districts around. This was one of the various 
ways in which the collective power of Athens enabled her 
chief citizens to enrich themselves individually. 

The colony under Agnon, despatched from Athens in the 
year 437 B.C. appears to have been both numerous and 
well-sustained, inasmuch as it conquered and maintained the 
valuable position of Ennea Hodoi in spite of those formid- 
able Edonian neighbours who had baffled the two preceding 
attempts. Its name of Ennea Hodoi was exchanged for that 
of Amphipolis—the hill on which the new town was situated 
being bounded on three sides by the river. The settlers seem 
to have been of mixed extraction, comprising no large propor- 
tion of Athenians. Some were of Chalkidic race, others came 


2 Thucyd. i, 100. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 105} Marcellinus, Vit. Thucyd. c 19. See Rotscher, 
Leben des Thukydides, ch. i. 4, p. 96, who gives a genealogy of Thucy- 
didés, as far as it can be made out with any probability, ‘The historian was 
connected by blood with Miltiadés and Kimon, as well as with Olorus king 
of one of the Thracian tribes, whose daughter Hegesipylé was wife of 
Miltiadés the conqueror of Marathon, In this ‘manner therelore he belonged 
to one of the ancient heroic families of Athens and even of Greece, being 
an Hakid through Ajax and Philseus (Marcellin. c. 2). 
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from Argilus, a Grecian city colonised from Andros, which 
possessed the territory on the western bank of the Strymon 
immediately opposite to Amphipolis,! and which was included 
among the subject allies of Athens. Amphipolis, connected 
with the sea by the Strymon and the port of Eion, became the 
most important of all the Athenian dependencies in reference 
to Thrace and Macedonia. 

The colony of Thurii on the coast of the Gulf of Tarentum 
in Italy, near the site and on the territory of the ancient 
Sybaris, was founded by Athens about seven years earlier than 
Amphipolis, not long after the conclusion of the Thirty 
years’ truce with Sparta, B.c. 443. Since the destruction of 
the old Sybaris by the Krotoniates, in 509 B.c., its territory 
had for the most part remained unappropriated. The descend- 
ants of the former inhabitants, dispersed at Laiis and in other 
portions of the territory, were not strong enough to establish 
any new city: nor did it suit the views of the Krotoniates 
themselves to do so. After an interval of more than sixty 
years, however, during which one unsuccessful attempt at 
occupation had been made by some Thessalian settlers, these 
Sybarites at length prevailed upon the Athenians to undertake 
and protect the re-colonisation; the proposition having been 
made in vain to the Spartans. Lampon and Xenokritus, the 
former a prophet and interpreter of oracles, were sent by 
Periklés with ten ships as chiefs of the new colony of Thurii, 
founded under the auspices of Athens, The settlers, collected 
from all parts of Greece, included Dorians, Ionians, islanders, 
Beeotians, as well as Athenians, But the descendants of the 
ancient Sybarites procured themselves to be treated as privi- 
leged citizens, monopolising for themselves the possession of 
political powers as well as the most valuable lands in the 
immediate vicinity of the walls ; while their wives also assumed 
an offensive pre-eminence over the other women of the city 
in the public religious processions. Such spirit of privilege 
and monopoly appears to have been a frequent manifestation 
among the ancient colonies, and often fatal either to their 
tranquillity or to their growth ; sometimes to both. In the 
case of Thurii, founded under the auspices of the democratical 
Athens, it was not likely to have any lasting success. And we 
find that after no very long period, the majority of the colonists 
rose in insurrection against the privileged Sybarites, either 
slew or expelled them, and divided the entire territory of the 
city upon equal principles among the colonists of every 

1 Thucyd. iv. 1025 1. 6. 
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different race. This revolution enabled them to make peace 
with the Krotoniates, who had probably been unfriendly so 
long as their ancient enemies the Sybarites were masters of 
the city and likely to turn its powers to the purpose of aveng- 
ing their conquered ancestors. And the city from this time 
forward, democratically governed, appears to have flourished 
steadily and without internal dissension for thirty years, until 
the ruinous disasters of the Athenians before Syracuse 
occasioned the overthrow of the Athenian party at Thurii. 
How miscellaneous the population of Thurii was, we may 
judge from the denominations of the ten tribes—such was 
the number of tribes established, after the model of Athens 
—Arkas, Achais, Eleia, Bozotia, Amphiktyonis, Doris, Ias, 
Athenais, Eubois, Nesiétis. From this mixture of race they 
could not agree in recognising or honouring an Athenian 
kist, or indeed any (kist except Apollo. The Spartan 
general Klcandridas, banished a few years before for having 
suffered himself to be bribed by Athens along with king 
Pleistoanax, removed to Thurii and was appointed general of 
the citizens in their war against Tarentum. That war was 
ultimately adjusted by the joint foundation of the new city of 
Herakleia half-way between the two—in the fertile territory 
called. Siritis.? 

The most interesting circumstance respecting Thurii is, that 
the rhetor Lysias, and the historian Herodotus, were both 
domiciliated there as citizens. The city was connected with 
Athens, yet seemingly only by a feeble tie; it was not 
numbered among the tributary subject allies.® From the cir- 
cumstance, that so small a proportion of the settlers at Thurii 
were native Athenians, we may infer that not many of the 
latter at that time were willing to put themselves so far out of 
connexion with Athens—even though tempted by the prospect 
of-lots of land in a fertile and promising territory. And 
Periklés was probably anxious that those poor citizens, for 
whom emigration was desirable, should rather become kleruchs 
in some of the islands or ports of the Augean, where they 
would serve (like the colonies of Rome) as a sort of garrison 
for the maintenance of the Athenian empire.‘ 

1 Diodor. xii. 35. 

* Diodor, xii, 11, 12; Strabo, vi. 264; Plutarch, Periklés, c. 22. 

® The Athenians pretended to no subject allies beyond the Ionian Gulf, 
Thucyd. vi. 14: compare vi. 45, 104; vii. 34. Thucydidés does not even 
mention Tharii, in his catalogue of the allies of Athens at the beginning 


of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. ii. 15). 
* Plutarch, Periklés, c. 11. 
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The fourteen years between the Thirty years’ truce and the 
breaking out of the Peloponnesian war, are a period of full 
maritime empire on the part of Athens—partially indeed 
resisted, but never with success. They are a period of peace 
with all cities extraneous to her own empire ; and of splendid 
decorations to the city itself, emanating from the genius of 
Pheidias and others, in sculpture as well as in architecture. 

Since the death of Kimon, Periklés had become, gradually 
but entirely, the first citizen in the commonwealth. His 
qualities told for more, the longer they were known, and cven 
the disastrous reverses which preceded the Thirty years’ truce 
had not overthrown him, since he had protested against that ex- 
pedition of Tolmidés into Bozotia out of which they first arose. 
But if the personal influence of Periklés had increased, the 
party opposed to him seems also to have become stronger and 
better organised than before ; and to have acquired a leader in 
many respects more effective than Kimon—Thucydidés son of 
Melésias. The new chief was a near relative of Kimon, but of 
a character and talents more analogous to that of Periklés ; a 
statesman and orator rather than a general, though competent 
to both functions if occasion demanded, as every leading man 
in those days. was required to be. Under Thucydidés, the , 
political and parliamentary opposition against Periklés assumed 
a constant character and an organisation, such as Kimon with 
his exclusively military aptitudes had never been able to 
establish. The aristocratical party in the commonwealth—the 
“honourable and respectable ” citizens, as we find them styled, 
adopting their own nomenclature—now imposed upon them- 
selves the obligation of undeviating regularity in theirattendance 
on the public assembly, sitting together in a particular section 
so as to be conspicuously parted from the Demos. In this 
manner their applause and dissent, their mutual encouragement 
to each other, their distribution of parts to different speakers, 
was made more conducive to the party purposes than it had 
been before when these distinguished persons were intermingled 
with the massof citizens.) ‘lhucydidés himself was eminent as 
a speaker, inferior only to Periklés—perhaps hardly inferior 
even to him. We are told that in reply to a question put to 
him by Archidamus, whether Periklés or he were the better 

1 Compare the speech of Nikias, in reference to the younger citizens and 
Partisans of Alkibiadés sitting together near the latter in the assembly— 
ots dy bpar viv dvOdde 7G ait Gv¥pl wapaceAevarods Kadnpévous 

PoBoduar, xa rois xpeoBuréposs dvrerapaxeAcsouas wh xaraicxvrOiivar, af Ty 
Tis wopardOnra: raves, &c. (Thucyd. vi. 13.) See also Aristophanés, 
Exkklesiaz, 298 seg., about partisans sitling uear together. 
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wrestler, Thucydidés replied— Even when I throw him, he 
denies that he has fallen, gains his point, and talks over those 
who actually saw him fall.” 

Such an opposition, made to Periklés in all the full licence 
which a democratical constitution permitted, must have been 
both efficient and embarrassing. But the pointed severance of 
the aristocratical chiefs, which Thucydidés son of Melésias 
introduced, contributed probably at once to rally the demo- 
cratical majority round Periklés, and to exasperate the bitterness 
of party conflict.? As far as we can make out the grounds 
of the opposition, it tumed partly upon the pacific policy of 
Periklés towards the Persians, partly upon his expenditure for 
home ornament. Thucydidés contended that Athens was 
disgraced in the eyes of the Greeks by having drawn the 
confederate treasure fron Delos to her own acropolis, under 
pretence of greater security—and then employing it, not in 
prosecuting war against the Persians,® but in beautifying Athens 
by new temples and costly statues. To this Periklés replied 
that Athens had undertaken the obligation, in consideration of 
the tribute-money, to protect her allies and keep off from them 
every foreign enemy—that she had accomplished this object 
completely at the present, and retained a reserve sufficient to 
guarantee the like security for the future—that under such 
circumstances, she owed no account to her allies of the 
expenditure of the surplus, but was at liberty to employ it for 
purposes useful and honourable to the city. In this point of 
view it was an object of great public importance to render 
Athens imposing in the eyes both of the allics and of Hellas 
generally, by improved fortifications—by accumulated em- 
bellishment, sculptural and architectural,—and by religious 
festivals, frequent, splendid, musical and poetical. 


1 Plutarch, ‘Periklés, c. 8. ‘Ora eyd karaBard waralav, dneives dvriad- 
yor ds ob wénrune, ring, Kal peramelOe robs dparras, 

3 Plutarch, Periklés, ¢. 11. 4 3° delve Guida nal gudoripla av dvBpav 
Baburérny rouhy renodoa ris wéAews, 7d pdy Biyuoy, 78 BAlyous exoigce 
madeiaBat. 

3 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 12. 3:éBadAov ev ais exxdnolass Bodvres, hs 5 
pty Bios ASofet nal kaxds axober rd nowd ray “EAMvav xphuata mpds 
abtdy ée Afdov petayayv, 8 Weory abrG xpds robs byxadodvras ebmpe- 
xeorden trav xpogdetur, Belzayra rods BapBipovs exeide dvertcOas ab 
guAdrrew ey bxupG 7a Kowa, rabray dvtfpnne Tlepiedfis, &c. 

Compare the speech of the Lesbians, and their complaints against 
Athens, at the moment of their revolt in the fourth year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (Thucyd. iii. 10) ; where a similar accusation is brought forward 
—tradh 81 éépaper airobs (the Athenians) rhy piv rod MéBov ExOpay 
anévras, rhy 88 av tyyudxwy BooAwow exevyouivous, &c. 
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Such was the answer made by Periklés in defence of his 
policy against the opposition headed by Thucydidés. And 
considering the grounds of the debate on both sides, the 
answer was perfectly satisfactory. For when we look at the 
very large sum which Periklés continually kept in reserve in 
the treasury, no one could reasonably complain that his ex- 
penditure for ornamental purposes was carried so far as to 
encroach upon the exigencies of defence. What Thucydidés 
and his partisans appear to have urged, was that this common 
fund should still continue to be spent in aggressive warfare 
against the Persian king, in Egypt and elsewhere—conformably 
to the projects pursued by Kimon during his life.1 But Periklés 
was right in contending that such outlay would have been 
simply wasteful ; of no use either to Athens or her allies, though 
risking all the chances of distant defeat, such as had been 
experienced a few years before in Egypt. The Persian force 
was already kept away both from the waters of the Augean and 
the coast of Asia, either by the stipulations of the treaty of 
Kallias, or (if that treaty be supposed apocryphal) by a conduct 
practically the same as those stipulations would have enforced. 
The ales indeed might have had some ground of complaint 
against Periklés, either for not reducing the amount of tribute 
required from them, seeing that it was more than sufficient for 
the legitimate purposes of the confederacy,—or for not having 
collected their positive sentiment as to the disposal of it. But 
we do not find that this was the argument adopted by Thucy- 
didés and his party ; nor was it calculated to find favour either 
with aristocrats, or democrats, in the Athenian assembly. 

Admitting the injustice of Athens—an injustice common to 
both the parties in that city, not lessto Kimon than to Periklés 
—in acting as despot instead of chief, and in discontinuing all 
appeal to the active and hearty concurrence of her numerous 
allies ; we shall find that the schemes of Periklés were never- 
theless eminently Pan-Hellenic. In strengthening and oma- 
menting Athens, in developing the full activity of her citizens, 
in providing temples, religious offerings, works of art, solemn 
festivals, all of surpassing attraction,—he intended to exalt her 
into something greater than an imperial city with numerous 
dependent allies. He wished to make her the centre of Grecian 
feeling, the stimulus of Grecian intellect, and the type of strong 
democratical patriotism combined with full liberty of individual 
taste and aspiration. He wished not merely to retain the 
adherence of the subject states, but to attract the admiration 

1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 20. 
VOL. VI. D 
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and spontaneous deference of independent neighbours, so as 
to procure for Athens a moral ascendency much beyond the 
range of her direct power, And he succeeded in elevating the 
city to a visible grandeur, which made her appear even much 
stronger than she really was—and which had the further effect 
of softening to the minds of her subjects the humiliating sense 
of obedience ; while it served as a normal school, open to 
strangers from all quarters, of energetic action even under full 
licence of criticism—of elegant pursuits economically followed 
—and of a love for knowledge without enervation of character. 
Such were the views of Periklés in regard to his country, during 
the years which preceded the Peloponnesian war. We find 
them recorded in his celebrated Funeral Oration pronounced 
in the first year of that war—an exposition for ever memorable 
of the sentiment and purpose of Athenian democracy, as 
conceived by its ablest president. 

So bitter however was the opposition made by Thucydides 
and his party to this projected expenditure—so violent and 
pointed did the scission of aristocrats and democrats become— 
that the dispute came after no long time to that ultimate appeal 
which the Athenian constitution provided for the case of two 
opposite’ and nearly equal party-leaders—a vote of ostracism. 
Of the particular details which preceded this ostracism, we are 
not informed ; but we see clearly that the general position was 
such as the ostracism was intended to meet. Probably the 
vote was proposed by the party of Thucydidés, in order to 
procure the banishment of Periklés, the more powerful person 
of the two and the most likely to excite popular jealousy. The 
challenge was accepted by Periklés and his friends, and the 
result of the voting was such that an adequate legal majority 
condemned Thucydidés to ostracism.? And it seems that the 
majority must have been very decisive, for the party of Thucy- 
didés was completely broken by it. We hear of no other 
single individual equally formidable, as a leader of opposition, 
throughout all the remaining life of Periklés. 

The ostracism of Thucydidés apparently took place about 
two years® after the conclusion of the Thirty years’ truce 


1 Thucyd. i. 10. 

® Plutarch, Periklés, c. 11-14. TéAos 38 apds Tov Govevdliny els dyGva 
rept 106 dorpdxov naraarads kal BiaxcvBuvedaus, extivoy uty ebéBare, 
rardiwoe 8i thy dvrireraypéryy braupelay. See, in reference to the prin- 
ciple of the ostracism, a remarkable incident at Magnesia, between two 
political rivals, Krétinés and Hermeias : also the just reflections of Montes- 
quieu, Esprit des Loix, xxvi. c, 173 xxix. c. 7. 

® Plutarch, Periklés, c. 16: the indication of time however is vague. 
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(443-442 B.c.), and it is to the period immediately following, that 
the great Periklean works belong. The southern wall of the 
acropolis had been built out of the spoils brought by Kimon 
from his Persian expeditions ; but the third of the long walls 
connecting Athens with the harbour was the proposition of 
Periklés, at what precise time we do not know. The long walls 
originally completed (not long after the battle of Tanagra, as 
has already been stated) were two, one from Athens to Peirzus, 
another from Athens to Phalérum: the space between them was 
broad, and if in the hands of an enemy, the communication 
with Peireus would be interrupted. Accordingly Periklés now 
induced the people to construct a third or intermediate wall, 
running parallel with the first wall to Peireus, and within a 
short distance} (seemingly near one furlong) from it: so that 
the communication between the city and the port was placed 
beyond all possible interruption, even assuming an enemy to 
have got within the Phaléric wall. It was seemingly about this 
time, too, that the splendid docks and arsenal in Peirzus, 
alleged by Isokratés to have cost rooo talents, were con- 
structed ;* while the town itself of Peirseus was laid out anew 
with straight streets intersecting at right angles. Apparently 
this was something new in Greece—the towns generally, and 
Athens itself in particular, having been built without any 
symmetry, or width, or continuity of streets. Hippodamus 
the Milesian, a man of considerable attainments in the physical 
philosophy of the age, derived much renown as the earliest 
town architect, for having laid out the Peireus on a regular 
plan. The market-place, or one of them at least, permanently 
bore his name—the Hippodamian agora.‘ At a time when 
so many great architects were displaying their genius in 
the construction of temples, we are not surprised to hear 
that the structure of towns began to be regularised also. 
Moreover we are told that the new colonial town of Thurii, 


1 Plato, Gorgias, p. 455, with Scholia; Plutarch, Periklés, c. 135 
Forchhammer, Topographie von Athen, in Kieler Philologische Studien, 
P+ 279-282. ‘See the map of Athens and its environs in the Classical 
Atlas, Ever 's Library. 

2 Isokratés, Orat. vii. ; Areopagit. p. 153) ¢. 27. 

3 See Dikearchus, Vit. Grecie, Fragm: ed. Fuhr, p. 140: compare the 
description of Plataea in Thucydides, ii. 3. 

‘All the older towns now cxisting in the Grecian sila are put together 
in this same manner—narrow, muddy, crooked ways—few regular continu- 
ous lines of houses: sce Ross, Reisen in den Griechischen Inseln, Letter 
xxvii, vol. ii. p. 20. 

* Aristotle, Politic. ii. 5,1; Xenophon, Hellen. ii. 4, 1; Harpokration, 

v. IrwoSdpac. 
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to which Hippodamus went as a settler, was also constructed 
in the same systematic form as to straight and wide streets. 

The new scheme upon which the Peireus was laid out was 
not without its value as one visible proof of the naval grandeur 
of Athens. But the buildings in Athens and on the acropolis 
formed the real glory of the Periklean age. A new theatre, 
termed the Odeon, was constructed for musical and poetical 
representations at the great Panathenaic solemnity. Next, 
the splendid temple of Athéné, called the Parthenon, with all 
its masterpieces of decorative sculpture, friezes, and reliefs: 
lastly, the costly portals erected to adorn the entrance of 
the acropolis, on the western side of the hill, through which 
the solemn processions on festival days were conducted. It 
appears that the Odeon and the Parthenon were both finished 
between 445 and 4378.c. : the Propylzea somewhat later, between 
437 and 431 B¢., in which latter year the Peloponnesian war 
began.? Progress was also made in restoring or re-constructing 
the Erechtheion, or ancient temple of Athéné Polias, the patron 
goddess of the city—which had been burnt in the invasion of 
Xerxes. But the breaking out of the Peloponnesian war seems 
to have prevented the completion of this, as well as of the 
great temple of Déméter at Eleusis, for the celebration of the 
Eleusinian mysteries—that of Athéné at Sunium—and that of 
Nemesis at Rhamnus. Nor was the sculpture less memorable 
than the architecture. Three statues of Athéné, all by the hand 
of Pheidias, decorated the acropolis—one colossal, 47 feet 
high, of ivory, in the Parthenon*—a second of bronze, called 
the Lemnian Athéné—a third of colossal magnitude, also 
in bronze, called Athéné Promachos, placed between the 
Propylaa and the Parthenon, and visible from afar off, even 
to the navigator approaching Peirecus by sea. 

It is not of course to Periklés that the renown of these 
splendid productions of art belongs. But the great sculptors 

and architects, by whom they were conceived and executed, 
belonged to that same period of expanding and stimulating 
Athenian democracy, which likewise called forth creative 
genius in oratory, in dramatic poetry, and in philosophical 
speculation. One man especially, of immortal name,— 

2 Diodor. xii. 

a  Eeake, ‘Topography of Athens, Append. ii. and iii p. 328-336, and 


See Leake, Topography of Athens, 2nd ed. p. 111, Germ. Transl. 
O. Miller (De Phidle ita, pias) mentions no less than eight celebrated 
statues of Athéné, by the’ hand of Pheldias—four in the acropolis of 

thens. 
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Pheidias,—born a little before the battle of Marathon, was 
the original mind in whom the sublime ideal conceptions of 
genuine art appear to have disengaged themselves from that 
stiffness of execution, and adherence to a consecrated type, 
which marked the efforts of his predecessors.1 He was the great 
director and superintendent of all those decorative additions, 
whereby Periklés imparted to Athens a majesty such as had 
never before belonged to any Grecian city. The architects of 
the Parthenon and the other buildings—Iktinus, Kallikratés, 
Korcebus, Mnesiklés, and others—worked under his instruc- 
tions: and he had besides a school of pupils and subordinates 
to whom the mechanical part of his labours was confided. 
With all the great contributions which Pheidias made to the 
grandeur of Athens, his last and greatest achievement was far 
away from Athens—the colossal statue of Zeus, in the great 
temple of Olympia, executed in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the Peloponnesian war. This stupendous work was 
sixty feet high, of ivory and gold, embodying in visible majesty 
some of the grandest conceptions of Grecian poetry and 
religion. Its effect upon the minds of all beholders, for 
many centuries successively, was such as never has been, and 
probably never will be, equalled in the annals of art, sacred 
or profane. 

Considering these prodigious achievements in the ficld of 
art only as they bear upon Athenian and Grecian history, they 
are phenomena of extraordinary importance. When we lear 
the profound impression which they produced upon Grecian 
spectators of a later age, we may judge how immense was the 
effect upon that generation which saw them both begun and 
finished. In the year 480 B.c., Athens had been ruined by 
the occupation of Xerxes. Since that period, the Greeks 
had seen, first the rebuilding and fortifying of the city on an 
enlarged scale—next, the addition of Peirzeus with its docks 
and magazines—thirdly, the junction of the two by the long 
walls, thus including the most numerous concentrated popu- 
lation, wealth, arms, ships, &c. in Greece ®—lastly, the rapid 
creation of so many new miracles of art—the sculptures of 
Pheidias as well as the paintings of the Thasian painter 
Polygnétus, in the temple of Theseus, and in the portico 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c, 13-15: O. Miller, De Phidize Vita, p. 34-60 ; 
also his work, Archiologie der Kunst, sect. 108-113. 

2 Thucyd. i. 80. wal rois BAA Exacw Kpiora ethpruvrat, rAobrp re 
Bly nad Buoste xad vavol xa) traois nad BAois, nal BxAw Soos ox év BAW 
bl ye xuple “EAAnving early, &c. 
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called Poekilé. Plutarch observes! that the celerity with 
which the works were completed was the most remarkable 
circumstance connected with them ; andso it probably might be, 
in respect to the effect upon the contemporary Greeks. The 
gigantic strides by which Athens had reached her maritime 
empire were now immediately succeeded by a series of works 
which stamped her as the imperial city of Greece, gave to 
her an appearance of power even greater than the reality, and 
especially put to shame the old-fashioned simplicity of Sparta.? 
The cost was doubtless prodigious, and could only have 
been borne at a time when there was a large treasure in the 
acropolis, as well as a considerable tribute annually coming in. 
If we may trust a computation which seems to rest on plausible 
grounds, it cannot have been much less than 3000 talents in the 
aggregate (about £690,000).8 The expenditure of so large a 
sum was of course a source of great private gain to contractors, 
tradesmen, merchants, artizans of various descriptions, &c., 
concerned in it. In one way or another, it distributed itself 
over a large portion of the whole city. And it appears that 
the materials employed for much of the work were designedly 
of the most costly description, as being most consistent with 
the reverence due to the gods. Marble was rejected as too 
common for the statue of Athéné, and ivory employed in its 
place Even the gold with which it was surrounded weighed 
not less than forty talents.6 A large expenditure for such 
purposes, considered as pious towards the gods, was at the 
same time imposing in reference to Grecian feeling, which 
regarded with admiration every variety of public show and 
magnificence, and repaid with grateful deference the rich 
men who indulged in it. Periklés knew well that the visible 
splendour of the city, so new to all his contemporaries, would 
cause her great power to appear greater still, and would thus 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, ¢. 13. 

8 Thucyd. i, 10. 

® See Leake, Topography of Athens, Append. iii. p. 329, 2nd ed. Germ, 
transl. Colonel Leake, with much justice, contends that the amount of 
2012 talénts, stated by Harpokration ‘out «f Philochorus as the cost of the 
Propylea alone, must be greatly exaggerated. Mr. Wilkins (Atheniensia, 
p» 84) expresses the same opinion ; remarking that the transport of marble 
from Pentelikus to Athens is easy, and on a descending road. 

Demetrius Phalereus (ap. Cicer. de Officis, ii. 17) blamed Periklés for 
the large sum expended upon the Propylea. ‘It is not wonderful that he 
uttered this censure, if he had been led to rate the cost of them at 2012 
talents. 

* Valer, Maxim. i. 7, 2. 

§ Thucyd. ii. 13. 
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procure for her a real, though unacknowledged influencé— 
perhaps even an ascendency—over all cities of the Grecian 
name. And it is certain that even among those who most 
hated and feared her, at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
war, there prevailed a powerful sentiment of involuntary 
deference. 

A step taken by Periklés, apparently not long after the com- 
mencement of the Thirty years’ truce, evinces how much this 
ascendency was in his direct aim, and how much he connected 
it with views both of harmony and usefulness for Greece 
generally. He prevailed upon the people to send envoys to 
every city of the Greek name, great and small, inviting each to 
appoint deputies for a congress to be held at Athens. Three 
points were to be discussed in this intended congress. 1. The 
restitution of those temples which had been burnt by the 
Persian invaders. 2. The fulfilment of such vows, as on that 
occasion had been made to the gods. 3, The safety of the 
sea and of maritime commerce for all. 

Twenty elderly Athenians were sent round to obtain the con- 
vocation of this congress at Athens—a Pan-Hellenic congress 
for Pan-Hellenic purposes. But those who were sent to Bocotia 
and Peloponnesus completely failed in their object, from the 
jealousy, noway astonishing, of Sparta and her allies. Of the 
rest we hear nothing, for this refusal was quite sufficient to 
frustrate the whole scheme.’ It is to be remarked that the 
dependent allies of Athens appear to have been, summoned 
just as much as the cities perfectly autonomous ; so that their 
tributary relation to Athens was not understood to degrade 
them. We may sincerely regret that such congress did not 
take effect, as it might have opened some new possibilities of 
converging tendency and alliance for the dispersed fractions of 
the Greek name—a comprehensive benefit not likely to be 
entertained at Sparta even as a project, but which might 
perhaps have been realised under Athens, and seems in this 
case to have been sincerely aimed at by Periklés. The events 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 17. Plutarch gives no precise date, and O. 
Miller (De Phidie Vit, p. 9) places these steps, for convocation of a con- 

ss, before the first war between Sparta and Athens and the battle of 
, ieee ‘¢. before 460 B.C, But this date seems to me improbable: 
‘Thebes was not yet renovated in power, nor had Boeotia as yet recovered 
from the fruits of] her alliance with the Persians ;. moreover, neither Athens 
nor Periklés himself seems to have been at that time in a situation to 
conceive so large a project; which suits in every respect much better 
for the later period, after the Thirty years’ truce, but before the 
Peloponnesian war. 
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of the Peloponnesian war, however, extinguished all hopes of 
any such union. 

The interval of fourteen years, between the beginning of the 
Thirty years’ truce and that of the Peloponnesian war, was by 
no means one of undisturbed peace to Athens. In the sixth 
year of that period occurred the formidable revolt of Samos. 

That island appears to have been the most powerful of all 
the allies of Athens.!_ It surpassed even Chios or Lesbos, 
standing on the same footing as these two: that is, paying no 
tribute-money—a privilege when compared with the body of 
the allies, —but furnishing ships and men when called upon, and 
retaining, subject to this condition, its complete autonomy, its 
oligarchical government, its fortifications, and its military force. 
Like most of the other islands near the coast, Samos possessed 
a portion of territory on the Asiatic mainland, between which 
and the territory of Milétus lay the small town of Priéné, one 
of the twelve original members contributing to the Pan-Ionic 
solemnity. Respecting the possession of this town of Priéné, 
a war broke out between the Samians and Milesians, in the 
sixth year of the Thirty years’ truce (B.C. 440-439). Whether 
the town had before been independent, we do not know, but 
in this war the Milesians were worsted, and it fell into the 
hands of the Samians. The defeated Milesians, enrolled as 
they were among the tributary allies of Athens, complained to 
her of the conduct of the Samians, and their complaint was 
seconded by a party in Samos itself, opposed to the oligarchy 
and its proceedings. The Athenians required the two disput- 
ing cities to bring the matter before discussion and award at 
Athens. But the Samians refused to comply:? whereupon an 
armament of forty ships was despatched from Athens to the 
island, and established in ita democratical goverment; leaving 
in it a garrison and carrying away to Lemnos fifty men and as 
many boys from the principal oligarchical families, to serve as 
hostages. Of these families, however, a certain number retired 

1 Thucyd. i, 1155 viii. 765 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 28. 

2 Thucyd. i. 1153 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 25. Most of the statements 
which appear in this chapter of Plutarch (over and above the concise 
narrative of Thucydidés) appear to be borrowed from exaggerated pany 
stories of the day. Weneed makeno remark upon the story, that Perik! 
was induced to take the side of Milétus against Samos by the fact that 
Aspasia was a native of Milétus. Nor is it at all more credible, that the 
satrap Pissuthnes, from goodwill towards Samos, offered Periklés 10,000 
golden staters as an inducement to spare the island. It may perhaps be 
true, however, that the Samian oligarchy, and those wealthy men whose 
children were likely to be taken as hostages, tried the effect of large bribes 
upon the mind of Periklés to prevail upon him not to alter the government. 
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to the mainland, where they entered into negotiations with 
Pissuthnes the satrap of Sardes, to procure aid and restoration. 
Obtaining from him seven hundred mercenary troops, and 
passing over in the night to the island, by previous concert with 
the oligarchical party, they overcame the Samian democracy 
as well as the Athenian garrison, who were sent over as 
prisoners to Pissuthnes.- They were further lucky enough to 
succeed in stealing away from Lemnos their own recently 
deposited hostages, and they then proclaimed open revolt 
against Athens, in which Byzantium also joined. It seems 
remarkable, that though by such a proceeding they would of 
course draw upon themselves the full strength of Athens, yet 
their first step was to resume aggressive hostilities against 
Milétus, whither they sailed with a powerful force of seventy 
ships, twenty of them carrying troops. 

Immediately on the receipt of this grave intelligence, a fleet 
of sixty triremes—probably all that were in complete readiness. 
—was despatched to Samos under ten generals, two of whom 
were Periklés himself and the poet Sophoklés,? both seemingly 
included among the ten ordinary Stratégi of the year. But it 
was necessary to employ sixteen of these ships, partly in sum- 
moning contingents from Chios and Lesbos, to which islands. 
Sophoklés went in person ;® partly in keeping watch off the 
coast of Karia for the arrival of the Phoenician fleet, which. 
report stated to be approaching; so that Periklés had only 
forty-four ships remaining in his squadron. Yet he did not 
hesitate to attack the Samian fleet of seventy ships on his way 
back from Milétus, near the island of Tragia, and was victorious. 
in the action. Presently he was reinforced by forty ships from 
Athens and by twenty-five from Chios and Lesbos, so as to be 
able to disembark at Samos, where he overcame the Samian 
land-force and blocked up the harbour with a portion of his 
fleet, surrounding the city on the land-side with a triple wall. 
Meanwhile the Samians had sent Stesagoras with five ships to 
press the coming of the Phcenician fleet, and the report of 


1 Thucyd. i. 114, 115. 

2 Strabo, xiv. p. 6383 Schol. Aristeidés, t. iii. p. 485, Dindorf. 

% See the interesting particulars recounted respecting Sophoklés by the 
Chian poet Ion, who met and conversed with him during the course of this 
expedition (Athenzeus, xiii. p. 603). He represents the poet as uncom- 
monly pleasing and graceful in society, but noway distinguished for active 
capacity. Sophoklés was at this time in peculiar favour, from the success 
of his tragedy Antigoné the year before. See the chronology of these 
events discussed and elucidated in Boeckh’s preliminary Dissertation to the 


Antigoné, c. 6-9. “ 
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their approach became again so prevalent that Periklés felt 
obliged to take sixty ships (out of the total 125) to watch for 
them off the coast of Kaunus and Karia, where he cruised for 
about fourteen days. The Phoenician fleet! never came in 
sight, though Diodorus affirms that it was actually on its voyage. 
Pissuthnes certainly seems to have promised, and the Samians 
to have expected it. Yet I incline to believe that, though 
willing to hold out hopes and encourage revolt among the 
Athenian allies, the satrap did not choose openly to violate the 
convention of Kallias, whereby the Persians were forbidden to 
send a fleet westward of the Chelidonian promontory. The 
departure of Periklés, however, so much weakened the Athenian 
fleet off Samos, that the Samians, suddenly sailing out of their 
harbour in an opportune moment, at the instigation and under 
the command of one of their most eminent citizens, the philo- 
sopher Melissus—surprised and disabled the blockading 
squadron, and even gained a victory over the remaining fleet 
before the ships could be fairly got clear of the land.? For 
fourteen days they remained masters of the sea, carrying in 
and out all that they thought proper. It was not until the 
return of Periklés that they were again blockaded. Reinforce- 
ments however were now multiplied to the investing squadron 
—from Athens, forty ships under Thucydidés,’ Agnon, and 


1 Diodor. xi, 27. 

# Plutarch, Periklés, c. 26. Plutarch seems to have had before him 
accounts respecting this Samian campaign not only from Ephorus, Stesim- 
brotus, and Duris, but also from Aristotle ; and the statements of the latter 
must have differed thus far from Thucydidés, that he affirmed Melissus the 
Samian general to have been victorious over Periklés himself, which is not 
to be reconciled with the narrative of Thucydidés. 

The Samian historian Duris, living about a century after this siege, seems 
to have introduced many falsehoods respecting the cruelties of Athens; see 
Plutarch, 7. ¢. 

¥ It appears very improbable that this Thucydidés can be the historian 
himself. If it be Thucydidés son of Melésias, we must suppose him to 
have been restored from ostracism before the regular time—a supposition 
indeed noway inadmissible in itself, but which there is nothing else to 
countenance. The author of the Life of Sophoklés, as well as most of the 
recent critics, adopt this opinion. 

On the other hand, it may have been a third person named Thucydidés ; 
for the name seems to have been commion, as we might guess from the two 
words of which it is compounded. We find a third Thucydidés mentioned 
viii. 92—a native of Pharsalus: and the biographer Marcellinus seems to 
have read of many persons so called (@ouxu8/Sa: roAAol, p. xvi. ed. Arnold). 
The subsequent history of Thucydidés son of Melésias is involved in com- 
plete obscurity. We do not know the incident to which the remarkable 
passage in Aristophanés (Acharn. 703) alludes—compare Vespe, 946: nor 
can we confirm the statement which the Scholiast cites from Idomeneus, 
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Phormion, and twenty under Tlepolemus and Antiklés, besides 
thirty from Chios and Lesbos—making altogether near two 
hundred sail. Against this overwhelming force Melissus and 
the Samians made an unavailing attempt at resistance, but 
were presently quite blocked up, and remained so for nearly 
nine months until they could hold out no longer. They then 
capitulated, being compelled to raze their fortifications, to 
surrender all their ships of war, to give hostages for their future 
conduct, and to make good by stated instalments the whole 
expense of the enterprise, said to have reached 1000 talents. 
The Byzantines too made their submission at the same time.? 

Two or three circumstances deserve notice respecting this 
revolt, as illustrating the existing condition of the Athenian 
empire. First, that the whole force of Athens, together with 
the contingents from Chios and Lesbos, was necessary in order 
to crush it, so that Byzantium, which joined in the revolt, 
seems to have been left unassailed. Now it is remarkable that 
none of the dependent allies near Byzantium or anywhere else, 
availed themselves of so favourable an opportunity to revolt 
also: a fact which seems plainly to imply that there was little 
positive discontent then prevalent among them. Had the 
revolt spread to other cities, probably Pissuthnes might have 
realised his promise of bringing up the Phcenician fleet, which 
would have been a serious calamity for the A9gean Greeks, and 
was only kept off by the unbroken maintenance of the Athenian 
empire. 

Next, the revolted Samians applied for aid, not only to 
Pissuthnes, but also to Sparta and her allies; among whom at 
a special meeting the question of compliance or refusal was 
formally debated. Notwithstanding the Thirty years’ truce 
then subsisting, of which only six years had elapsed, and which 
had been noway violated by Athens—many of the allies of 
Sparta voted for assisting the Samians, What part Sparta 
herself took, we do not know—but the Corinthians were the 


to the effect that Thaercids was banished and fled to Artaxerxes: see 
Bergk. Relig. Com. Att. p. 6. 

1 Thucyd. i. 117; Diodor. 27, 28; Isokratés, De Permutat. Or, xv. 
sect, 118; Cornel. Nepos, Vit. Timoth. c. 1, 

‘The assertion of Ephorus (see Diodorus, xii. 28, and Ephori Fragm. 117, 
ed. Marx, with thenote of Marx) that Periklés ecmployed battering machines 
against the town, under the management of the Klazomenian Artemon, 
was called in question by Herakleidés Ponticus, on the ground that 
Artemon was a contemporary of Anakreon, near a century before : 
Theraiats represents Periklés to have captured the town altogether — 


~~ 
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main and decided advocates for the negative. They not only 
contended that the truce distinctly forbade compliance with 
the Samian request, but also recognised the right of each con- 
federacy to punish its own recusant members. And this was 
the decision ultimately adopted, for which the Corinthians 
afterwards took credit in the eyes of Athens, as its chief 
authors. Certainly, if the contrary policy had been pursued, 
the Athenian empire might have been in great danger—the 
Pheenician fleet would probably have been brought in also— 
and the future course of events greatly altered. 

Again, after the reconquest of Samos, we should assume it 
almost as a matter of certainty that the Athenians would renew 
the democratical government which they had set up just before 
the revolt. Yet if they did so, it must have been again over- 
thrown, without any attempt to uphold it on the part of Athens. 
For we hardly hear of Samos again, until twenty-seven years 
afterwards, towards the latter division of the Peloponnesian 
war, in 412. B.C, and it then appears with an established 
oligarchical government of Geomori or landed proprietors, 
against which the people make a successful rising during the 
course of that year.2_ As Samos remained, during the interval 
between 439 B.c. and 412 B.c,, unfortified, “deprived of its fleet, 
and enrolled among the tribute-paying allies of Athens—and 
as it nevertheless either retained, or acquired, its oligarchical 
government; so we may conclude that Athens cannot have 
systematically interfered to democratise by violence the subject- 
allies, in cases where the natural tendency of parties ran 
towards oligarchy. The condition of Lesbos at the time of 
its revolt (hereafter to be related) will be found to confirm this 
conclusion.® 

On returning to Athens after the reconquest of Samos, 
Periklés was chosen to pronounce the funeral oration over the 
citizens slain in the war, to whom, according to custom, solemn 
and public obsequies were celebrated in the suburb called 
Kerameikus. This custom appears to have been introduced 
shortly after the Persian war,‘ and would doubtless contribute 


1 Thucyd. i. 40, 41. 
® Thucyd. viii. a1. 
% Compare Wachsmuth, Hellenische Alterthumskunde, sect. 58, vol. if. 


p. 82. 
4 See Westermann, Geschichte der Beredsamkeit in Griechenland und 
Rom ; Diodor. xi. 33; Dionys. Hal. A. R. v. 17. 
Perikiés, in the funeral oration preserved iy Thucydidés (ii. 35-40), 
begins by saying—Of pty xodAo) rav evOdde elpnedray Hq eravotcr + dy 
xpocdévra 16 rsuy tov Abyov résBe, &c. 
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to stimulate the patriotism of the citizens, especially when the 
speaker elected to deliver it was possessed of the personal 
dignity as well as the oratorical powers of Periklés. He was 
twice public funeral orator by the choice of the citizens ; once 
after the Samian success, and a second time in the first year of 
the Peloponnesian war. His discourse on the first occasion 
has not reached us,! but the second has been fortunately pre- 
served (in substance at least) by Thucydidés, who also briefly 
describes the funeral ceremony—doubtless the same on all 
occasions, The bones of the deceased warriors were exposed 
in tents three days before the ceremony, in order that the 
relatives of each might have the opportunity of bringing offerings. 
They were then placed in coffins of cypress and carried forth on 
carts to the public burial-place at the Kerameikus; one coffin 
for each of the ten tribes, and one empty couch, formally laid 
out, to represent those warriors whose bones had not been 
discovered or collected. The female relatives of each followed 
the carts, with loud wailings, and after them a numerous pro- 
cession both of citizens and strangers. So soon as the bones 
had been consigned to the grave, some distinguished citizen, 
specially chosen for the purpose, mounted on an elevated stage 
and addressed to the multitude an appropriate discourse. Such 
was the effect produced by that of Periklés after the Samian 
expedition, that when he had concluded, the audience present 
testified their emotion in the liveliest manner, and the women 
especially crowned him with garlands like a victorious athlete.? 
Only Elpiniké, sister of the deceased Kimon, reminded him 
that the victories of her brother had been more felicitous, as 
gained over Persians and Phcenicians, and not over Greeks 
and kinsmen. And the contemporary poet Ion, the friend of 
Kimon, reported what he thought an unseemly boast of Periklés 
—to the effect that Agamemnon had spent ten years in taking 
a foreign city, while Ae in nine months had reduced the first 


The Scholiast, and other commentators (K. F, Weber and Westermann 
among the number), make various guesses as to what celebrated man is 
here designated as the introducer of the custom of a funeral harangue. 
The Scholiast says, Solon: Weber fixes on Kimon: Westermann, on 
Aristeidés : another commentator on Themistoklés. But we may reason- 
ably doubt whether any one very celebrated man is specially indicated by 
the words rbv xpoa8évra. To commend the introducer of the practice, is 
nothing more than a phrase for commending the practice itself. 

1 Some fragments of it seem to have been preserved, in the time of 
Aristotle : see his treatise de Rhetorica, i. 7; iii. 10, 3. 

2 Compare the enthusiastic demonstrations which welcomed Brasidas at 
Skiéné (Thucyd. iv. 121), 
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and most powerful of all the Ionic communities. But if we 
possessed the actual speech pronounced, we should probably 
find that he assigned all the honour of the exploit to Athens 
and her citizens generally, placing their achievement in favour- 
able comparison with that of Agamemnon and his host—not 
himself with Agamemnon. 

Whatever may be thought of this boast, there can be no 
doubt that the result of the Samian war not only rescued the 
Athenian empire from great peril,? but rendered it stronger 
than ever: while the foundation of Amphipolis, which was 
effected two years afterwards, strengthened it still further. 
Nor do we hear, during the ensuing few years, of any further 
tendencies to disaffection among its members, until the period 
immediately before the Peloponnesian war. The feeling com- 
mon among them towards Athens, seems to have been neither 
attachment nor hatred, but simple indifference and acquies- 
cence in her supremacy. Such amount of positive discontent 
as really existed among them, arose, not from actual hardships 
suffered, but from the general political instinct of the Greek 
mind—desire of separate autonomy ; which manifested itself 
in each city, through the oligarchical party, whose power was 
kept down by Athens—and was stimulated by the sentiment 
communicated from the Grecian communities without the 
Athenian empire. According to that sentiment, the condition 
of a subject-ally of Athens was treated as one of degradation 
and servitude. In proportion as fear and hatred of Athens 
became predominant among the allies of Sparta, these latter 
gave utterance to the sentiment more and more emphatically, 
so as to encourage discontent artificially among the subject- 
allies of the Athenian empire. Possessing complete mastery 
of the sea, and every sort of superiority requisite for holding 
empire over islands, Athens had yet no sentiment to appeal to 
in her subjects, calculated to render her empire popular, except 
that of common democracy, which seems at first to have acted 
without any care on her part to encourage it, until the progress 
of the Peloponnesian war made such encouragement a part of 
her policy. And even had she tried to keep up in the allies 
the feeling of a common interest and the attachment to a per- 
manent confederacy, the instinct of political separation would 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 28 ; Thucyd. ii. 34. 

® A short fragment remaining from the comic poet Eupolis (KéAakes, Fr. 
xvi. p. 493, ed. Meineke) attests the anxiety at Athens about the Samian 
war, and the great joy when the island was reconquered: compare 
Aristophan. Vesp. 283. 
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probably have baffled all her efforts. But she took no such 
pains. With the usual morality that grows up in the minds of 
the actual possessors of power, she conceived herself entitled 
to exact obedience as her right. Some of the Athenian 
speakers in Thucydidés go so far as to disdain all pretence of 
legitimate power, even such as might fairly be set up; resting 
the supremacy of Athens on the naked plea of superior force. 
As the allied cities were mostly under democracies—through 
the indirect influence rather than the systematic dictation of 
Athens—yet each having its own internal aristocracy in a state 
of opposition; so the movements for revolt against Athens 
originated with the aristocracy or with some few citizens apart ; 
while the people, though sharing more or less in the desire for 
autonomy, had yet either a fear of their own aristocracy or a 
sympathy with Athens, which made them always backward in 
revolting, sometimes decidedly opposed to it. Neither Periklés 
nor Kleon indeed lays stress on the attachment of the people 
as distinguished from that of the Few, in these dependent 
cities. But the argument is strongly insisted on by Diodotus? 
in the discussion respecting Mityléné after its surrender : and 
as the war advanced, the question of alliance with Athens or 
Sparta became more and more identified with the internal 
nderance of democracy or oligarchy in each.® 

We shall find that in most of those cases of actual revolt 
where we are informed of the preceding circumstances, the 
step is adopted or contrived by a small number of oligarchical 
malcontents, without consulting the general voice; while in 
those cases where the general assembly is consulted before- 
hand, there is manifested indeed a preference for autonomy, 
but nothing like a hatred of Athens or decided inclination to 
break with her. In the case of Mityléné,‘ in the fourth year 
of the war, it was the aristocratical government which revolted, 
while the people, as soon as they obtained arms, actually de- 
clared in favour of Athens. And the secession of Chios, the 


1 Thucyd. iii. 37; i.63. See the conference, at the island of Melos in 
the sixteenth year of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. v. 89 seg.), between 
the Athenian commissioners and the Melians. I think however that this 
conference is less to be trusted as based in reality, than the speeches in 
Thucydidés generally—of which more hereafter. 

2 Thucyd. iii. 47. Nov uly yap duiv 6 Bios ev axdous rats néAcow 
abvous dor! ral 4 0b waploraras reais bAlyas 4, dav BiaoGG, ixdpxer rois 
dwoorhaaat worduos e0bs, Ke. 

3 See the striking observations of Thucydidés, iii. 82, 83; Aristotel. 
Politic. v. 6, 9. 

4 Thucyd. iii, 27. 
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greatest of all the allies, in the twentieth year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war—even after all the hardships which the allies had 
been called upon to bear in that war, and after the ruinous dis- 
asters which Athens had sustained before Syracuse—was both 
prepared beforehand arid accomplished by secret negotiations 
of the Chian oligarchy, not only without the concurrence, but 
against the inclination, of their own people.! In like manner, 
the revolt of Thasos would not have occurred, had not the 
Thasian democracy been previously subverted by the Athenian 
Peisander and his oligarchical confederates. So in Akanthus, 
in Amphipolis, in Mendé, and those other Athenian depend- 
encies which were wrested from Athens by Brasidas—we find 
the latter secretly introduced by a few conspirators. The bulk 
of the citizens do not hail him at once as a deliverer, like 
men sick of Athenian supremacy : they acquiesce, not without 
debate, when Brasidas is already in the town, and his de- 
meanour, just as well as conciliating, soon gains their esteem. 
But neither in Akanthus nor in Amphipolis would he have 
been admitted by the free decision of the citizens, if they had 
not been alarmed for the safety of their friends, their proper- 
ties, and their harvest, still exposed in the lands without the 
walls.2 These particular examples warrant us in affirming, 
that though the oligarchy in the various allied cities desired 
eagerly to shake off the supremacy of Athens, the people were 
always backward in following them, sometimes even opposed, 
and hardly ever willing to make sacrifices for the object. They 
shared the universal Grecian desire for separate autonomy,® 
and felt the Athenian empire as an extraneous pressure which 
they would have been glad to shake off, whenever the change 
could be made with safety. But their condition was not one of 
positive hardship, nor did they overlook the hazardous side of 
such a change—partly from the coercive hand of Athens— 
partly from new enemies against whom Athens had hitherto 
protected them—and not least from their own oligarchy. Of 
course the different allied cities were not all animated by the 
same feelings, some being more averse to Athens than others. 
The particular modes, in which Athenian supremacy pressed 
1 Thucyd. viii. 9-14, He observes also, respecting the Thasian oligarchy 
just set up in lieu of the previous democracy by the Athenian oligarchical 
conspirators who were then organising the revolution of the Four fincised 
at Athens—that they immediately made preparations for revolting from 
Athens—turéén oBy abrois pddiora & eBobdorro, chy xéaw re axuwBives 
Sploicbat, nal rdy evavtiwadpevoy dior KaTadreAtadat (vill, 64)- 
2 Thucyd. iv. 86, 88, 106, 12’ 
3 See the important passage, Fucyd. viii. 48. 
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upon the allies and excited complaints, appear to have been 
chiefly three. 1. The annual tribute. 2. The encroachments 
or other misdeeds committed by individual Athenians, taking 
advantage of their superior position: citizens either planted 
out by the city as Kleruchs (out-settlers), on the lands of those 
allies who had been subdued—or serving in the naval arma- 
ments—or sent round as inspectors—or placed in occasional 
garrison—or carrying on some private speculation. 3. The 
obligation under which the allies were laid of bringing a 
large proportion of their judicial trials to be settled before the 
dikasteries at Athens. 

As to the tribute, I have before remarked that its amount had 
been but little raised from its first settlement down to the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, at which time it was 600 
talents yearly.! It appears to have been reviewed, and the 
apportionment corrected, in every fifth year, at which period 
the collecting officers may probably have been changed. After- 
wards, probably, it became more burdensome, though when, or 
in what degree, we do not know : but the alleged duplication of 
it (as I have already remarked) is both uncertified and improb- 
able. The same gradual increase may probably be affirmed 
respecting the second head of inconvenience—vexation caused 
to the allies by individual Athenians, chiefly officers of arma- 
ments or powerful citizens.? Doubtless this was always more 
or less a real grievance, from the moment when the Athenians 
became despots in place of chiefs, But it was probably not 
very serious in extent until after the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war, when revolt on the part of the allies 


1 Xenophon, Repub. Athen. iii. 5. wAhy al rdfeis rod pdpou- rodr0 BY 
epreras bs 1h rOAAL BY Erovs wéuntov. 

Xenophon, Repub. Athen. i. 14. ep) 8 rv cumpdxwv, of emrcovres 
cvkopayroiaw, &s Boxodet, al picoiet robs xpnorobs, &c. 

Who are the persons designated by the expression of éewA¢ovres, appears 
to be specified more particularly a little farther on (i. 18) ; it means the 
generals, the officers, the envoys, &c., sent forth by Athens. 

In respect to the Kleruchies, or out-settlements of Athenian citizens on 
the lands of allies revolted and reconquered—we may remark that they are 
not noticed as a grievance in this treatise of Xenophon, nor in any of the 
anti-Athenian orations of Thucydidés. They appear, however, as matters 
of crimination after the extinction of the empire, and at the moment when 
Athens was again rising into a position such as to inspire the hope of 
reviving it. For at the close of the Peloponnesian war, which was also the 
destruction of the empire, all the Kleruchs were driven home again, and 
deprived of their outlying property, which reverted to various insular 
proprietors. These latter were terrified at the idea that Athens might after- 
wards try to resume these lost rights: hence the subsequent outcry against 
the Kleruchies. 
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became more apprehended, and when garrisons, inspectors, and 
tribute-gathering ships became more essential in the working 
of the Athenian empire. 

But the third circumstance above noticed—the subjection of 
the allied cities to the Athenian dikasteries—has been more 
dwelt upon as a grievance than the second, and seems to have 
been unduly exaggerated. We can hardly doubt that the 
beginning of this jurisdiction exercised by the Athenian di- 
kasteries dates with the synod of Delos, at the time of the first 
formation of the confederacy. It was an indispensable element 
of that confederacy, that the members should forego their right 
of private war among each other, and submit their differences 
to peaceable arbitration—a covenant introduced cven into 
alliances much less intimate than this was, and absolutely 
essential to the efficient maintenance of any common action 
against Persia! Of course many causes of dispute, public as 
well as private, must have arisen among these wide-spread 
islands and seaports of the Aigean, connected with each other 
by relations of fellow-feeling, of trade, and of common appre- 
hensions. The synod of Delos, composed of the deputies of 
all, was the natural board of arbitration for such disputes. A 
habit must thus have been formed, of recognising a sort of 
federal tribunal,—to decide peaceably how far each ally had 
faithfully discharged its duties, both towards the confederacy 
collectively, and towards other allies with their individual 
citizens separately,—as well as to enforce its decisions and 
punish refractory members, pursuant to the right which Sparta 
and her confederacy also claimed and exercised.2 Now from 


1 See the expression in Thucydidés (v. 27), describing the conditions 
required when Argos was about to extend her alliances in Peloponnesus. 
The conditions were two. 1. That the city should be autonomous. 2. 
Next, that it should be willing to submit its quarrels to equitable arbitration 
—firis abrévouds ré dort, al Bixas lous nad Solas B(Sact. 

In the oration against the Athenians, delivered by the Syracusan Her- 
mokratés at Kamarina, Athens is accused of having enslaved her allies 
partly on the ground that they neglected to perform their military obliga- 
tions, partly because they made war upon each other (Thucyd. vi. 76), 
partly also on other specious pretences. How far this charge against 
‘Athens is borne out by the fact, we can hardly say ; in all those particular 
examples which Thucydidés mentions of subjugation of allies by Athens, 
there is a cause perfectly definite and sufficient—not a mere pretence 
devised by Athenian ambition. 

® According to the principle laid down by the Corinthians shortly before 
the Peloponnesian war—rovs xpoofxorras tuuudxous abrdéy twa Kord(ew 
(Thueyd. i. 40-43). 

The Lacedamonians, on preferring their accusation of treason against 
Themistoklés, demanded that he should be tried at Sparta, before the 
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the beginning the Athenians were the guiding and enforcing 
presidents of this synod. When it gradually died away, they 
were found occupying its place as well as clothed with its 
functions. It was in this manner that their judicial authority 
over the allies appears first to have begun, as the confederacy 
became changed into an Athenian empire,—the judicial func- 
tions of the synod being transferred along with the common 
treasure to Athens, and doubtless much extended. And on 
the whole, these functions must have been productive of more 
good than evil to the allies themselves, especially to the 
weakest and most defenceless among them. 

Among the thousand towns which paid tribute to Athens 
(taking this numerical statement of Aristophanés not in its 
exact meaning, but simply as a great number), if a small town, 
ot one of its citizens, had cause of complaint against a larger, 
there was no channel except the synod of Delos, or the 
Athenian tribunal, through which it could have any reasonable 
assurance of fair trial or justice. It is not to be supposed that 
all the private complaints and suits between citizen and citizen, 
in each respective subject town, were carried up for trial to 
Athens: yet we do not know distinctly how the line was 
drawn, between matters carried up thither, and matters tried 
at home. The subject cities appear to have been interdicted 
from the power of capital punishment, which could only be 
inflicted after previous trial and condemnation at Athens :1 so 
that the latter reserved to herself the cognisance of most of 
the grave crimes—or what may be called “ the higher justice ” 
generally. And the political accusations preferred by citizen 
against citizen, in any subject city, for alleged treason, corrup- 
tion, non-fulfilment of public duty, &c., were doubtless carried 
to Athens for trial—perhaps the most important part of her 
jurisdiction. 

But the maintenance of this judicial supremacy was not 
intended by Athens for the substantive object of amending the 
administration of justice in each separate allied city. It went 
rather to regulate the relations between city and city—between 
citizens of different cities—between Athenian citizens or officers, 
and any of these allied cities with which they had relations— 
between each city itself, as a dependent government with 


common Hellenic synod which held its sitting there, and of which Athens 
was then a member; that is, the Spartan confederacy or alliance—én) 70d 
xowod cuvedploy Trav “EAAKvay (Diodor. xi. 55). 

1 Antipho, De Cade Herdis, c. 7, p. 135. ob8 br: Ueor, bvev 
*Adqvaley, ob8éva Garde Cnudoat. 
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contending political parties, and the imperial head Athens. All 
these being problems which imperial Athens was called on to 
solve, the best way of solving them would have been through 
some common synod emanating from all the allies. Putting 
this aside, we shall find that the solution provided by Athens 
was perhaps the next best, and we shall be the more induced 
to think so when we compare it with the proceedings afterwards 
adopted by Sparta, when she had put down the Athenian 
empire. Under Sparta, the general rule was, to place each of 
the dependent cities under the government of a Dekarchy (or 
oligarchical council of ten) among its chief citizens, together 
with a Spartan harmost or governor having a small garrison 
under his orders. It will be found when we come to describe 
the Spartan maritime empire that these arrangements exposed 
each dependent city to very great violence and extortion, while, 
after all, they solved only a part of the problem. They served 
only to maintain each separate city under the dominion of 
Sparta without contributing to regulate the dealings between 
the citizens of one and those of another, or to bind together 
the empire as a whole. Now the Athenians did not, as a 
system, place in their dependent cities governors analogous to 
the harmosts, though they did so occasionally under special 
need. But their fleets and their officers were in frequent 
relation with these cities; and as the principal officers were 
noways indisposed to abuse their position, so the facility of 
complaint, constantly open, to the Athenian popular dikastery, 
served both as redress and guarantee against misrule of this 
description. It was a guarantee which the allies themselves 
sensibly felt and valued, as we know from Thucydidés. The 
chief source from whence they had to apprehend evil was, the 
misconduct of the Athenian officials and principal citizens, who 
could misemploy the power of Athens for their own private 
purposes—but they looked up to the “Athenian Demos as a 
chastener of such evil-doers and as a harbour of refuge to 
themselves.”! If the popular dikasteries at Athens had not 


1 Thucyd. viii. 48. Tovs re xarods xéyaGods dvopafoutvous obx eAdcow 
abrobs (that is, the subject-allies) voulew opto: xpd-ynara xapétew rod Shuov, 
ropioras byras Kal dorynras Tay KaKav 7G Shum, e dv 7d wrelo abrods dpe- 
ActaBar nal 7d pty ew’ éxelvors elvat, nad Bxprrot dy Ka) Budrepay bxoBvhaxets, 
rév Te Bipov opav Te xarapuyhy elvar xa exelvuw owppoviorty. Kal rabra 
nap’ abrév Trav tpyav émorapivas ras wéACs capes atrds eldévat, Bri obrw 
voulfove1, This is introduced as the deliberate judgement of the Athenian 
commander, the oligarch Phrynichus, whom Thucydidés greatly commends 
for his sagacity, and with whom he seems in this case to have concurred. 

Xenophon (Rep. Ath. i. 14, 15) affirms that the Athenian officers on 
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been thus open, the allied cities would have suffered much 
more severely from the captains and officials of Athens in their 
individual capacity. And the maintenance of political harmony, 
between the imperial city and the subject-ally, was ensured by 
Athens through the jurisdiction of her dikasteries with much 
less cost of injustice and violence than by Sparta. For though 
oligarchical leaders in these allied cities might sometimes be 
unjustly condemned at Athens, yet such accidental wrong was 
immensely overpassed by the enormities of the Spartan har- 
mosts and Dekarchies, who put numbers to death without any 
trial at all. 

So again, it is to be recollected that Athenian private 
citizens, not officially employed, were spread over the whole 
range of the empire as kleruchs, proprietors, or traders. Of 
course therefore disputes would arise between them and the 
natives of the subject cities, as well as among these latter 
themselves, in cases where both parties did not belong to the 
same city. Now in such cases the Spartan imperial authority 
was so exercised as to afford little or no remedy, since the 
action of the harmost or the Dekarchy was confined to one 
separate city; while the Athenian dikasteries, with universal 
competence and public trial, afforded the best redress which 
the contingency admitted. If a Thasian citizen believed him- 
self aggrieved by the historian Thucydidés, either as com- 
mander of the Athenian fleet on that station, or as proprietor 
of gold mines in Thrace,—he had his remedy against the 
latter by accusation before the Athenian dikasteries, to which 
the most powerful Athenian was amenable not less than the 
meanest Thasian. To a citizen of any allied city it might be 
an occasional hardship to be sued before the courts at Athens ; 
but it was also often a valuable privilege to him to be able to 
service passed many unjust sentences upon the oligarchical party in the 
allied cities—fines, sentences of banishment, capital punishments, and that 
the Athenian people, though they had a strong public interest in the pros- 
perity of the allies in order that their tribute might be larger, neverthe- 
less thought it better that any individual citizen of Athens should pocket 
what he could out of the plunder of the allies, and leave to the latter 
nothing more than was absolutely necessary for them to live and work, 
without any superfluity such as might tempt them to revolt. 

That the Athenian officers on service may have succeeded too often in 
unjust peculation at the cost of the allies, is probable enough : but that the 
Athenian people were pleased to see their own individual citizens so en- 
riching themselves, is certainly not true. The large jurisdiction of the 
dikasteries was intended, among other effects, to open to the allies a legal 
redress against such misconduct on the part of the Athenian officers : and 
the Passage above cited from Thucydidés proves that it really produced such 
an elect. 
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sue, before those courts, others whom else he could not have 
reached. He had his share of the benefit as well as of the 
hardship. Athens, if she robbed her subject-ullies of their 
independence, at least gave them in exchange the advantage 
of a central and common judiciary authority; thus enabling each 
of them to enforce claims of justice against the rest, in a way 
which would not have been practicable (to the weaker at least) 
even in a state of general independence. 

Now Sparta seems not even to have attempted anything of 
the kind with regard to her subject-allies, being content to keep 
them under the rule of a barmost and a partisan oligarchy: 
And we read anecdotes which show that no justice could be 
obtained at Sparta even for the grossest outrages committed by 
the harmost, or by private Spartans out of Laconia. The two 
daughters of a Boeotian named Skedasus (of Leuktra in Boeotia) 
had been first violated and then murdered by two Spartan 
citizens: the son of a citizen of Oreus in Eubcea had been also 
outraged and killed by the harmost Aristodémus:1 in both 
cases the fathers went to Sparta to lay the enormity before the 
ephors and other authorities, and in both cases a deaf ear was 
turned to their complaints. But such crimes, if committed by 
Athenian citizens or officers, might have been brought to a 
formal exposure before the public sitting of the dikastery, and 
there can be no doubt that both would have been severely 
punished. We shall sce hereafter that an enormity of this 
description, committed by the Athenian general Pachés at Mity- 
léné, cost him his life before the Athenian dikasts.* Xenophon, 
in the dark and one-sided representation which he gives of the 
Athenian democracy, remarks, that if the subject-allies had not 
been made amenable to justice at Athens, they would have 
cared little for the people of Athens, and would have paid 
court only to those individual Athenians, generals, trierarchs, or 
envoys, who visited the islands on service ; but under the exist- 
ing system, the subjects were compelled to visit Athens either 
as plaintiffs or defendants, and were thus under the necessity of 
paying court to the bulk of the people also—that is, to those 
humbler citizens out of whom the dikasteries were formed; 
they supplicated the dikasts in court for favour or lenient deal- 
ing.® But this is only an invidious manner of discrediting what 

1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 20; Plutarch, Amator. Narrat. c. 3, p. 773- 

3 See infra, chap. xlix. 

® Xenophon, Rep. Athen. i. 18 MIpbs 8% rodrois, ef wiv wh del Bixas 
fleoay of obppaxor, rods éewddovras ’ASqvalav arlyov by pdvous, Tobs re 
on, bs nal rods Tpinpdpxous nal xpéoBess: viv 8 ivdyxacra: ry Bipor 

oAaxelew Tay "AOnvalay els txagtos tay cuppdxwy, ywyvdonuy bri Bei wey 
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was really a protection to the allies, both in purpose and in 
reality. For it was a lighter lot to be brought for trial before 
the dikastery, than to be condemned without redress by the 
general on service, or to be forced to buy off his condemnation 
by a bribe. Moreover the dikastery was open not merely to 
receive accusations against citizens of the allied cities, but also 
to entertain complaints which they preferred against others. 
Assuming the dikasteries at Athens to be ever so defective as 
tribunals for administering justice, we must recollect that they 
were the same tribunals under which every Athenian citizen 
held his own fortune or reputation, and that the native of 
any subject city was admitted to the same chance of justice as 
the native of Athens. Accordingly we find the Athenian envoy 
at Sparta, immediately before the Peloponnesian war, taking 
peculiar credit to the imperial city on this ground, for equal 
dealing with her subject-allies. ‘If our power (he says) were 
to pass into other hands, the comparison would presently show 
how moderate we are in the use of it: but as regards us, our 
very moderation is unfairly turned to our disparagement rather 
than to our praise. For even though we put ourselves at dis- 
advantage in matters litigated with our allies, and though we 
have appointed such matters to be judged among ourselves, and 
under laws equal to both parties, we are represented as animated 
by nothing better than a love of litigation.”! “Our allies (he 





EuuBéAoy indicated the arrangements concluded by special convention 
between two different cities, by consent of both, for the purpose of deter- 
mining controversies between their respective citizens : they were something 
essentially apart from the ordinary judicial arrangements of either state. 
Now what the Athenian orator here insists upon is exactly the contrary of 
this idea : he says that the allies were admitted to the benefit of Athenian 
trial and Athenian laws, in like manner with the citizens themselves, The 
judicial arrangements by which the Athenian allies were brought before the 
‘Athenian dikasteries cannot with propriety be said to be Bina: dxd EvuBdAwy 3 
unless the act of original incorporation into the confederacy of Delos is to 
be regarded as a {i Bodov or agreement—which in a large sense it might 
be, though not in the proper sense in which Bicau aed {ypBéAer are 
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adds) would complain less if we made open use of our superior 
force with regard to them; but we discard such maxims, and 


commonly mentioned. Moreover I think that the passage of Antipho (De 
Cede Herodis, p. 745) proves that it was the citizens of places nof in 
alliance with Athens who litigated with Athenians according to Blea: &xd 
tvpBAwy—not the allies of Athens while they resided in their own native 
cities; for I agree with the interpretation which Boeckh puts upon this 
passage, in opposition to Platner and Schémann (Boeckh, Public Econ. of 
Athens, book iii, ch. xvi. p. 403, Eng. transl. ; Schomann, Der Attisch, 
Proves, p. 778; Platner, Prozess und Klagen bei den Attikern, ch. iv. 2, 
p. 110-112, where the latter discusses both the passages of Antipho and 
‘Thucydidés), 

The passages in Demosthenés, Orat. de Halones. c. 3, pp. 98, 99; and 
Andokidés cont. Alkibiad. c. 7, p. 121 (I quote this latier oration, though 
it is undoubtedly spurious, because we may well suppose the author of it to 
be conversant with the nature and contents of {/uSoAa), give us a sufficient 
idea of these judicial conventions, or {4pBoAa—special and liable to differ 
in each particular case. They seem to me essentially distinct from that 
systematic scheme of proceeding whereby the dikasteries of Athens were 
made cogisant of all, or'most, important controversies among or between 
the allied cities, as well as of political accusations. 

M. Boeckh draws a distinction between the autonomous allies (Chios and 
Lesbos, at the time immediately before the Peloponnesian war) and the 
subject-allies; ‘the former class (he says) retained possession of unlimited 
jurisdiction, whereas the latter were compelled to try all their disputes in 
the courts of Athens.” Doubtless this distinction would prevail to 2 certain 
degree, but how far it was pushed we can hardly say. Suppose that a 
dispute took place between Chios and one of the subjeci-islands—or 
between an individual Chian and an individual Thasian—would not the 
Chian plaintiff sue, or the Chian defendant he sued before the Athenian 
dikastery ? Suppose that an Athenian citizen or officer became involved 
in dispute with a Chian, would not the Athenian dikastery be the 
competent court, whichever of the two were plaintiff or defendant? 
Suppose a Chian citizen or magistrate to be suspected of fomenting revolt, 
would it not be competent to any accuser, either Chian or Athenian, to 
indict him before the dikastery at Athens? "Abuse of power, or peculation, 
committed by Athenian officers at Chios, must of course be brought before 
the Athenian dikasteries, just as much as if the crime had been committed 
at Thasos or Naxos. We have no evidence to-help us in regard to these 
questions ; but I incline to believe that the difference in respect to judicial 
arrangement, between the autonomous and the subject-allies, was less in 
degree than M. Boeckh believes. We must recollect that the arrangement 
was not all pure hardship to the allies—the liability to be prosecuted was 
accompanied with the privilege of prosecuting for injuries received. 

There is one reauk hovere whack appats to me of importance for 
understanding the testimonies on this subject. The Athenian empire, 

roperly so called, which began by the confederacy of Delos after the 

ersian invasion, was completely destroyed at the close of the Peloponnesian 
war, when Athens was conquered and taken, But alter some years had 
elapsed, towards the year 377 B.c., Athens again began to make maritime 
conquests, to acquire allies, to receive tribute, to assemble a synod, and to 
resume her footing of something like an imperial city. Now her power 
over her allies during this second period of empire was not near so great 
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deal with them upon an equal footing: and they are so accus- 
tomed to this that they think themselves entitled to complain 
at every trifling disappointment of their expectations.) They 
suffered worse hardships under the Persians before our empire 
began, and they would suffer worse under you (the Spartans) if 
you were to succeed in conquering us and making our empire 
ours.” 
v History bears out the boast of the Athenian orator, both as to 
the time preceding and following the empire of Athens.? And 
an Athenian citizen indeed might well regard it not as a hard- 
ship, but as a privilege to the subject-allies, that they should be 
allowed to sue him before the dikastery, and to defend them- 
selves before the same tribunal either in case of wrong done to 
him, or in case of alleged treason to the imperial authority of 
Athens: they were thereby put upon a level with himself. 
Still more would he find reason to eulogise the universal com- 
petence of these dikasteries in providing a common legal author- 
ity for all disputes of the numerous distinct communities of 
the empire one with another, and for the safe navigation and 
general commerce of the gean. That complaints were raised 
against it among the subject-allies is noway surprising. For 
the empire of Athens generally was inconsistent with that sepa- 
rate autonomy to which every town thought itself entitled; and 
this central judicature was one of its prominent and constantly 
operative institutions, as well as a striking mark of dependence 


as it had been during the first, between the Persian and Peloponnesian 
wars : nor can we he at all sure that what is true of the second is also true 
of the first. And I think it probable, that those statements of the gram- 
marians, which represent the allies as carrying on Sixas éxd uzBdAwy in 
ordinary practice with the Athenians, may really be true about the second 
empire or alliance. Bekker, Anecdota, p. 436. 'A@waior dnd EuuBédov 
Bixalov rots tanudors: ores ‘ApiororéAns. Pollux, viii. 63. “Awd fupBd- 
Aww BE Bln Fy, Bre of coupaxo eixdCovro. Also Hesychius, i. 489. The 
statement here ascribed to Aristotle may very probably be true about the 
second alliance, though it cannot be held true for the first. In the second, 
the Athenians may really have had {mBoda, or special conventions for 
judicial business, with many of their principal allies, instead of makin, 
Athens the authoritative centre, and heir to the Delian synod, as they di 
during the first. It is to be remarked however that Harpokration, in the 
explanation which he gives of {ufoda, treats them in a perfectly general 
way, as conventions for settlement of judicial controversy between city and 
city, without any particular allusion to Athens and her allies. Compare 
Heffter, Atheniiische Gerichtsverfassung, iii. 1, 3, p. gl. 

1 Thucyd. i. 77. Of 38 (the allies) el@:opévor wpds Huds aed rod 
Yoou duireiy, &c. 

2 Compare Isokratés, Or. iv. Panegyric. pp. 62, 66, sect. 116-138; and 
Or. xii. Panathenaic. p. 247-254, sect. 72-111; Or. vii. De Pace, p. 178, 
sect. 119 segg.; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 13 ; Cornel. Nepos, Lysand. c. 2, 3. 
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to the subordinate communities. Yet we may safely affirm that 
if empire was to be maintained at all, no way of maintaining it 
could be found at once less oppressive and more beneficial 
than the superintending competence of the dikasteries—a system 
not taking its rise in the mere “love of litigation” (if indeed we 
areto reckon this a real feature in the Athenian character, which 
I shall take another opportunity of examining), much less in 
those petty collateral interests indicated by Xenophon,} such as 
the increased customs duty, rent of houses, and hire of slaves 
at Peirzeus, and the larger profits of the heralds, arising from 
the influx of suitors. It was nothing but the power, originally 
inherent in the confederacy of Delos, of arbitration between 
members and enforcement of duties towards the whole—a 
power inherited by Athens from that synod, and enlarged to 
meet the political wants of her empire; to which end it was 
essential, even in the view of Xenophon himself.2 It may be 
that the dikastery was not always impartial between Athenian 
citizens privately, or the Athenian commonwealth collectively, 
and the subject-allies,—and in so far the latter had good reason 
tocomplain. But on the other hand we have no ground for 
suspecting it of deliberate or standing unfairness, or of any 
other defects than such as were inseparable from its constitution 
and procedure, whoever might be the parties under trial. 

We are now considering the Athenian empire as it stood 
before the Peloponnesian war ; before the increased exactions 
and the multiplied revolts, to which that war gave rise—before 
the cruelties which accompanied the suppression of those revolts, 
and which so deeply stained the character of Athens—before 
that aggravated fierceness, mistrust, contempt of obligation, 
and rapacious violence, which Thucydidés so emphatically 
indicates as having been infused into the Greek bosom by the 
fever of an all-pervading contest. There had been before this 
time many revolts of the Athenian dependencies, from the 
earliest at Naxos down to the latest at Samos. All had been 

1 Xenophon, Repub. Ath. i. 17. 

® Xenophon, Repub. Ath. i. 16, He states it as one of the advantageous 
consequences, which induced the Athenians to bring the suits and com- 
plaints of the allies to Athens for trial—that the prytaneia, or fees paid 
upon entering cause for trial, became sufficiently large to furnish all the 
pay for the dikasts throughout the year. 

jut in another part of his treatise (iii. 2, 3) he represents the Athenian 
dikasteries as overloaded with judicial business, much more than they could 
possibly get through; insomuch that there were long delays before causes 
could be brought on for trial. It could hardly be any it object there- 
fore to multiply complaints artificially, in order to make fees for the dikeste, 

* See his well-known comments on the seditions at Korkyra, iii, 82, 83. 
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successfully suppressed, but in no case had Athens displayed 
the same unrelenting rigour as we shall find hereafter manifested 
towards Mityléne, Skiéné, and Mélos. The policy of Periklés, 
now in the plenitude of his power at Athens, was cautious and 
conservative, averse to forced extension of empire as well as to 
those increased burdens on the dependent allies which such 
schemes would have entailed, and tending to maintain that 
assured commerce in the Aégean by which all of them must 
have been gainers—not without a conviction that the contest 
must arise sooner or later between Athens and Sparta, and that 
the resources as well as the temper of the allies must be hus- 
banded against that contingency. If we read in Thucydidés 
the speech of the envoy from Mityléné at Olympia, delivered 
to the Lacedzmonians and their allies in the fourth year of the 
Peloponnesian war, on occasion of the revolt of the city from 
Athens—a speech imploring aid and setting forth the strongest 
impeachment against Athens which the facts could be made to 
furnish—we shall be surprised how weak the case is and how 
much the speaker is conscious of its weakness. He has nothing 
like practical grievances and oppressions to urge against the 
imperial city. He does not dwell upon enormity of tribute, 
unpunished misconduct of Athenian officers, hardship of bring- 
ing causes for trial to Athens, or other sufferings of the subjects 
generally. He has nothing to say except that they were defence- 
less and degraded subjects, and that Athens held authority over 
them without and against their own consent: and in the case 
of Mityléné, not so much as this could be said, since she was 
on the footing of an equal, armed, and autonomous ally. Of 
course this state of forced dependence was one which the allies, 
or such of them as could stand alone, would naturally and 
reasonably shake off whenever they had an opportunity.” But 
the negative evidence, derived from the speech of the Mity- 
lenzean orator, goes far to make out the point contended for by 
the Athenian speaker at Sparta immediately before the war— 
that, beyond the fact of such forced dependence, the allies had 
little practically to complain of. A city like Mityléné might 
be strong enough to protect itself and its own commerce without 
the help of Athens. But to the weaker allies, the breaking up 
of the Athenian empire would have greatly lessened the security 


1 Thueyd. iii. 11-14. 

2 So the Athenian orator Diodotus puts it in his speech, deprecating 
the extreme punishment about to be inflicted on Mityléné—#y rua 
erebOepor wal Bla dpxduevoy eledras pds adrovoplay droordyra 
Xerpwaepeda (Thucyd. iii. 46). 
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both of individuals and of commerce, in the waters of the 
4€gean, and their freedom would thus have been purchased at 
the cost of considerable positive disadvantages. 


1 Jt is to be recollected that the Athenian empire was essentially a 
government of dependencies ; Athens.as an imperial state exercising authority 
over subordinate governments. To maintain beneficial relations between 
two governments,—one supreme—the other subordinate—and to make the 
system work to the satisfaction of the pee in the one as well as of the 

ple in the other—has always been found a problem of great difficulty. 
Wrbever reads the instructive volume of Sir, &. C, Lewis (Essay on the 
Government of Dependencies), and the number of instances of practical 
misgovernment in this matter which are set forth therein—will be inclined 
to think that the empire of Athens over her allies makes comparatively a 
creditable figure. It will most certainly stand full comparison with the 
government of England over dependencies in the last century ; as illustrated 
by the history of Ireland, with the penal laws against the Catholics—by the 
declaration of independence published in 1776 by the American colonies, 
setting forth the grounds of their separation—and by the pleadings of Mr. 
Burke against Warren Hastings. 

‘A statement and legal trial alluded to by Sir George Lewis (p. 367) 
elucidates further two points not unimporiant on the present occasion : 
1, The illiberal and humiliating vein of sentiment which is apt to arise in 
citizens of the supreme government towards those of the subordinate, 2. 
The protection which English Jury-trial, nevertheless, afforded to the 
citizens of the dependency against oppression by English officers. 

“An action was brought in the Court of Common Pleas, in 1773, by 
Mr. Anthony Fabrigas a native of Minorca, against General Mostyn the 
governor of the island. The facts proved at the trial were, that Governor 
Mostyn had arrested the plaintiff, imprisoned him, and transported him to 
Spain without any form of trial, on the ground that the plaintiff had 
presented to him a petition for redress of grievances in a manner which he 
deemed improper. Mr. Justice Gould left it to the jury to say, whether the 
plaintiff's behaviour was such as to afford a just conclusion that he was 
about to stir up sedition and mutiny in the garrison, or whether he meant 
no more than earnestly to press his suit and obtain a redress of grievances. 
If they thought the latter, the plaintiff was entitled to recover in the action. 
The jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff with £3000 damages. In the 
following term an application was made for a new trial, which was refused. 
by the whole court. 

“The following remarks of the counsel for Governor Mostyn on this 
trial contain a plain and naive statement of the doctrine, tat a dependency 
is to be governed not for its own interest, but for that of the dominant state. 
“Gentlemen of the jury (said the counsel), it will be time for me now to 
take notice of another circumstance, notorious to all the gentlemen who 
have been settled in the island, that the natives of Minorca are but ill- 
affected to the English and to the English government. It is not much to 
be wondered at. They are the descendants of Spaniards ; and they consider 
Spain as the country to which they ought naturally to belong: it is not at 
all to be wondered at that they are indisposed to the English whom they 
consider as their conquerors.—Of all the Minorquins in the island, the 

laintiff perhaps stands singularly and eminently the most seditious, turbu- 
font, and dissatisfied subject to the crown of Great Britain that is to be 
found in Minorca. Gentlemen, Ae #, or chooses to be, called the patriot of 
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Nearly the whole of the Grecian world (putting aside Italian, 
Sicilian, and African Greek) was at this time included either in 
the alliance of Lacedzmon or in that of Athens, so that the 
truce of thirty years ensured a suspension of hostilities every- 
where. Moreover the Lacedzemonian confederates had deter- 
mined by a majority of votes to refuse the request of Samos 
for aid in her revolt against Athens: whereby it seemed 
established, as practical international law, that neither of these 
two great aggregate bodies should intermeddle with the other, 
and that each should restrain or punish its own disobedient 
members.! 

Of this refusal, which materially affected the course of events, 
the main advisers had been the Corinthians, in spite of that 
fear and dislike of Athens which prompted many of the allies 
to vote for war.? The position of the Corinthians was peculiar ; 
for while Sparta and her other allies were chiefly land-powers, 


Minorca. Now patriotism is very pretty thing among ourselves, and we 
owe much to it: we owe our liberties to it; but we should have but little 
to value, and perhaps we should have but little of what we now enjoy, were 
it not for our trade. And for the sake of our trade, it is not fit that we 
should encourage patriotism in Minorca: for it is there destructive of our 
trade, and there is an end to our trade in the Mediterranean, if it goes there. 
But dere it is very well: for the body of the people in this country will have 
it: they have demanded it—and in consequence of their demands, they 
have snloyer liberties which they will transmit to their posterity—and it is 
not in the power of this government to deprive them of it. But they will 
take care of all our conquests abroad. If that spirit prevailed in Minorca, 
the consequence would be the loss of that country, and of course of our 
Mediterranean trade. We should be sorry to set all our slaves free in our 
plantations.’” 

‘The prodigious sum of damages awarded by the jury shows the strength 
of their sympathy with this Minorquin plaintiff against the English officer. 
I doubt not that the feeling of the dikastery at Athens was much of the 
same kind, and often quite as strong; sincerely disposed to protect the 
subject-allies against misconduct of Athenian trierarchs or inspectors. 

The feelings expressed in the speech above cited would also often find 
utterance from Athenian orators in the assembly: and it would not be 
difficult to produce parallel es, in which these orators imply dis- 
content on the part of the allies to be the natural state of things, such as 
Athens could not hope to escape. The speech here given shows that such 
feelings arise, almost inevitably, out of the uncomfortable relation of two 
governments, one supreme, and the other subordinate, They are not the 
product of peculiar cruelty and oppression on the part of the Athenian 
democracy, 2s Mr. Mitford and so many others have sought to prove. 

1 See the important passage already adverted to in a prior note. 

Thucyd. i, 40. od8¢ yap queis Zaplwy dxoordyrwy Pipov xporebéueta 
barrlay ray EdAwy Tedororrnalay Sixa eyngioudvar ef xph adrois 
duivew, pavepas 3& dvyrelwouey rods xpoohxovras tuupdxous 
abt dy tive Kordtey, 


® Thucyd. i, 33. 
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Corinth had been from early times maritime, commercial, and 
colonising. She had indeed once possessed the largest navy 
in Greece, along with Agina ; but either she had not increased 
it at all during the last forty years, or if she had, her compara- 
tive naval importance had been sunk by the gigantic expansion 
of Athens. The Corinthians had both commerce and colonies 
—tLeukas, Anaktorium, Ambrakia, Korkyra, &c., along or near 
the coast of Epirus: they had also their colony Potideea, 
situated on the isthmus of Palléné in Thrace, and intimately 
connected with them: and the interest of their commerce made 
them averse to collision with the superior navy of the Athenians. 
It was this consideration which had induced them to resist the 
impulse of the Lacedemonian allies towards war on behalf of 
Samos. For though their feelings both of jealousy and hatred 
against Athens were even now strong,) arising greatly out of 
the struggle a few years before the acquisition of Megara to the 
Athenian alliance—prudence indicated that in a war against 
the first naval power in Greece, they were sure to be the 
greatest losers. 

So long as the policy of Corinth pointed towards peace, there 
was every probability that war would be avoided, or at least 
accepted only in a case of grave necessity, by the Lacedaemonian 
alliance. But a contingency, distant as well as unexpected, 
which occurred about five years after the revolt of Samos, 
reversed all these chances, and not only extinguished the 
dispositions of Corinth towards peace, but even transformed 
her into the forward instigator of war. 

Amidst the various colonies planted from Corinth along the 
coast of Epirus, the greater number acknowledged on her part 
an hegemony or supremacy.’ What extent of real power and 
interference this acknowledgement implied, in addition to the 
honorary dignity, we are not in a condition to say. But the 
Corinthians were popular, and had not carried their interference 
beyond the point which the colonists themselves found accept- 
able. To these amicable relations, however, the powerful 
Korkyra formed a glaring exception—having been generally at 
variance, sometimes in the most aggravated hostility, with its 
mother-city, and withholding from her even the accustomed 
tributes of honorary and filial respect. It was amidst such 
relations of habitual ill-will between Corinth and Korkyra that 
a dispute grew up respecting the city of Epidamnus (known 
afterwards in the Roman times as Dyrrachium, hard by the 

1 Thueyd. i. 42. 
9 Thucyd. i, 38. tryendves re elvas kal rd eixdra Oavpd(erOas, 
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modern Durazzo)—a colony founded by the Korkyreans on 
the coast of Illyria in the Ionic Gulf, considerably to the north 
of their own island. So strong was the sanctity of Grecian 
custom in respect to the foundation of colonies, that the 
Korkyreeans, in spite of their enmity to Corinth, had been 
obliged to select the CEkist (or Founder-in-Chief) of Epi- 
damnus from that city—a citizen of Herakleid descent named 
Phalius—along with whom there had also come some Corin- 
thian settlers. And thus Epidamnus, though a Korkyrean 
colony, was nevertheless a recognised grand-daughter (if the 
expression may be allowed) of Corinth, the recollection of 
which was perpetuated by the solemnities periodically celebrated 
in honour of the C&kist.4 

Founded on the isthmus of an outlying peninsula on the 
seacoast of the Illyrian Taulantii, Epidamnus was at first 
prosperous, and acquired a considerable territory as well as a 
numerous population. But during the years immediately 
preceding the period which we have now reached, it had been 
exposed to great reverses. Internal sedition between the 
oligarchy and the people, aggravated by attacks from the 
neighbouring Illyrians, had crippled its power; and a recent 
revolution, in which the people put down the oligarchy, had 
reduced it still further—since the oligarchical exiles, collecting 
a force and allying themselves with the Illyrians, harassed the 
city grievously both by sea and land. The Epidamnian demo- 
cracy was in such straits as to be forced to send to Korkyra 
for aid. Their envoys sat down as suppliants at the temple of 
Héré, cast themselves on the mercy of the Korkyrzans, and 
besought them to act both as mediators with the exiled oli- 
garchy, and as auxiliaries against the Illyrians. Though the 
Korkyraeans, themselves democratically governed, might have 
been expected to sympathise with these suppliants and their 
prayers, yet their feeling was decidedly opposite. For it was 
the Epidamnian oligarchy who were principally connected with 
Korkyra, from whence their forefathers had emigrated, and 
where their family burial-places as well as their kinsmen were 
still to be found :? while the Demos, or small proprietors and 
tradesmen of Epidamnus, may perhaps have been of miscel- 
laneous origin, and at any rate had no visible memorials of 
ancient lineage in the mother-island. Having been refused aid 

1 Thucyd. i. 24, 25, 

® Thucyd. i. 26. Sa yap ds thy Képuupay of ray "Ex Baprluv puyddes, 
ehbeet re Gxodaxvivres nal Evyyéveay hy mpoicxduevor eBlovro apis 
ward, 
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from Korkyra, and finding their distressed condition in- 
supportable, the Epidamnians next thought of applying to 
Corinth. But as this was a step of questionable propriety, their 
envoys were directed first to take the opinion of the Delphian 
god. His oracle having given an unqualified sanction, they 
proceeded to Corinth with their mission; describing their 
distress as well as their unavailing application at Korkyra— 
tendering Epidamnus to the Corinthians as to its CEkists and 
chiefs, with the most urgent entreaties for immediate aid to 
preserve it from ruin—and_not omitting to insist on the divine 
sanction just obtained. It was found easy to persuade the 
Corinthians, who, looking upon Epidamnus as a joint colony 
from Corinth and Korkyra, thought themselves not only 
authorised, but bound, to undertake its defence—a resolution 
much prompted by their ancient feud against Korkyra. They 
speedily organised an expedition, consisting partly of intended 
new settlers, partly of a protecting military force—Corinthian, 
Leukadian, and Ambrakiétic: which combined body, in order 
to avoid opposition from the powerful Korkyrzan navy, was 
marched by land as far as Apollénia, and transported from 
thence by sea to Epidamnus.’ 

The arrival of such a reinforcement rescued the city for the 
moment, but drew upon it a formidable increase of peril from 
the Korkyrzans ; who looked upon the interference of Corinth 
as an infringement of their rights, and resented it in the 
strongest manner. Their feelings were further inflamed by the 
Epidamnian oligarchical exiles, who, coming to the island with 
petitions for succour and appeals to the tombs of their Korky- 
reean ancestors, found a ready sympathy. They were placed 
on board a fleet of twenty-five triremes, afterwards strengthened 
by a further reinforcement, which was sent to Epidamnus with 
the insulting requisition that they should be forthwith restored 
and the new-comers from Corinth dismissed. No attention 
being paid to such demands, the Korkyreans commenced the 
blockade of the city with forty ships and with an auxiliary land- 
force of Illyrians—making proclamation that any person within, 
citizen or not, might depart safely if he chose, but would be 
dealt with as an enemy if he remained. How many persons 
profited by this permission we do not know ; but at least enough 
to convey to Corinth the news that their troops in Epidamnus 
were closely besieged. The Corinthians immediately hastened 
the equipment of a second expedition—sufficient not only for 
the rescue of the place, but to surmount that resistance which 

1 Thucyd. i. 26, 
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the Korkyreans were sure to offer. In addition to thirty 
triremes, and three thousand hoplites, of their own, they 
solicited aid both in ships and money from many of their allies. 
Eight ships fully manned were furnished by Megara, four by 
Palés in the island of Kephallenia, five by Epidaurus, two by 
Troezen, one by Hermioné, ten by Leukas, and eight by 
Ambrakia—together with pecuniary contributions from Thebes, 
Phlius, and Elis. They further proclaimed a public invitation 
for new settlers to Epidamnus, promising equal political rights 
to all; an option being allowed to any one, who wished to 
become a settler without being ready to depart at once, to 
ensure future admission by depositing the sum of fifty Corinth- 
jan drachmas. Though it might seem that the prospects of 
these new settlers were full of doubt and danger, yet such was 
the confidence entertained in the metropolitan protection of 
Corinth, that many were found as well to join the fleet, as to 
pay down the deposit for liberty of future junction. 

All these proceedings on the part of Corinth, though under- 
taken with intentional hostility towards Korkyra, had not been 
preceded by any formal proposition such as was customary 
among Grecian states—a harshness of dealing arising not 
merely from her hatred towards Korkyra, but also from the 
peculiar political position of that island, which stood alone and 
isolated, not enrolled either in the Athenian or in the Lace- 
dzemonian alliance. The Korkyrzans, well aware of the serious 
preparation now going on at Corinth and of the union among 
so many cities against them, felt themselves hardly a match for 
it alone, in spite of their wealth and their formidable naval 
force of 120 triremes, inferior only to that of Athens. They 
made an effort to avert the storm by peaceable means, prevail- 
ing upon some mediators from Sparta and Sikyon to accompany 
them to Corinth; where, while they required that the forces 
and settlers recently despatched to Epidamnus should be with- 
drawn, denying all right on the part of Corinth to interfere in 
that colony—they at the same time offered, if the point were 
disputed, to refer it for arbitration either to some impartial 
Peloponnesian city, or to the Delphian oracle ; such arbiter to 
determine to which of the two cities Epidamnus as a colony 
really belonged—and the decision to be obeyed by both. 
They solemnly deprecated recourse to arms, which, if persisted 
in, would drive them as a matter of necessity to seek new allies 
such as they would not willingly apply to. To this the 
Corinthians answered that they could entertain no proposition 
until the Korkyrean besieging force was wihcmawn from 

VoL, vi. 
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Epidamnus. Whereupon the Korkyrans rejoined that they 
would withdraw it at once, provided the new settlers and the 
troops sent by Corinth were removed at the same time. Either 
there ought to be this reciprocal retirement, or the Korkyrzeans 
would acquiesce in the sfafws guo on both sides, until the 
arbiters should have decided.? 

Although the Korkyreans had been unwarrantably harsh in 
rejecting the first supplication from Epidamnus, yet in their 
propositions made at Corinth, right and equity were on their 
side, But the Corinthians had gone too far, and assumed 
an attitude too decidedly aggressive, to admit of listening to 
arbitration. Accordingly, so soon as their armament was 
equipped, they set sail for Epidamnus, despatching a herald 
to declare war formally against the Korkyreans. When the 
armament, consisting of seventy-five triremes under Aristeus, 
Kallikratés, and Timanor, with 2000 hoplites under Archetimus 
and Isarchidas, had reached Cape Aktium at the mouth of the 
Ambrakian Gulf, it was met by a Korkyrzan herald in a little 
boat forbidding all further advance—a summons of course 
unavailing, and quickly followed by the appearance of the 
Korkyreean fleet. Out of the 120 triremes which constituted 
the naval establishment of the island, forty were engaged in the 
siege of Epidamnus, but all the remaining eighty were now 
brought into service ; the older ships being specially repaired 
for the occasion. In the action which ensued, they gained a 
complete victory, destroying fifteen Corinthian ships, and taking 
a considerable number of prisoners. And on the very day of 
the victory, Epidamnus surrendered to their besieging fleet, 
under covenant that the Corinthians within it should be held 
as prisoners, and that the other new-comers should be sold as 
slaves. The Corinthians and their allies did not long keep the 
sea after their defeat, but retired home, while the Korkyrzeans 
remained undisputed masters of the neighbouring sea. Having 
erected a trophy on Leukimmé, the adjoining promontory of 
their island, they proceeded, according to the melancholy 
practice of Grecian warfare, to kill all their prisoners *—except 


1 Thucyd. i. 28. 
® To illustrate this treatment of prisoners of war among the ancient 
Greeks, I transcribe an incident from the more recent history of Europe. 
It is contained in Bassompierre’s description of his campaign in Hungary 
in 1603, with the German and Hungarian army under Count de Rossworm, 


against the Turks :— 
“* Aprés cette victoire, nous repassdmes toute l’armée de l'autre cOté du 


Danube en notre camp," Le général commands que ’on tut tous les pri- 
sonniers du jour précédent, parcequ'ils embarrassolent Parmée : qui fut une 
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the Corinthians, who were carried home and detained as prizes 
of great value for purposes of negotiation. Theynext began to 
take vengeance on those allies of Corinth who had lent assistance 
to the recent expedition : they ravaged the territory of Leukas, 
burnt Kylléné the seaport of Elis, and inflicted so much damage 
that the Corinthians were compelled towards the end of the 
summer to send a second armament to Cape Aktium, for the 
defence of Leukas, Anaktorium, and Ambrakia. The Korky- 
rean fleet was again assembled near Cape Leukimmé, but no 
further action took place, and at the approach of winter both 
armaments were disbanded.! 

Deeply were the Corinthians humiliated by their defeat at 
sea, together with the dispersion of the settlers whom they had 
brought together: and though their original project was frus- 
trated by the loss of Epidamnus, they were only the more bent 
on complete revenge against their old enemy Korkyra. They 
employed themselves for two entire years after the battle in 
building new ships and providing an armament adequate to 
their purposes : and in particular, they sent round not only to 
the Peloponnesian seaports, but also to the islands under the 
empire of Athens, in order to take into their pay the best class 
of seamen. By such prolonged efforts, ninety well-manned 
Corinthian ships were ready to set sail in the third year after 
the battle. The entire fleet, when reinforced by the allies, 
amounted to not less than 150 sail; twenty-seven triremes from 
Ambrakia, twelve from Megara, ten from Elis, as many from 
Leukas, and one from Anaktorium, Each of these allied 
squadrons had officers of its own, while the Corinthian Xeno- 
kleidés and four others were commanders-in-chief.? 

But the elaborate preparations going on at Corinth were no 
secret to the Korkyreeans, who well knew, besides, the numerous 
allies which that city could command, and her extensive 
influence throughout Greece. So formidable an attack was 
more than they could venture to brave, alone and unaided. 
‘They had never yet enrolled themselves among the allies either 
of Athens or of Lacedzemon. It had been their pride and 
policy to maintain a separate line of action, which, by means of 
their wealth, their power, and their very peculiar position, they 
had hitherto been enabled to do with safety. That they had 
been able so to proceed with safety, however, was considered 
both by friends and enemies as a peculiarity belonging to their 
chose bien cruelle, de voir tuer de sangfroid plus de huit cents hommes 
rendus.”— Mémoires de Bassompierre, p. 308: collect. Pétitot. 

2 Thucyd. i. 29, 30. ® Thucyd. i. 31-46. 
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island ; from whence we may draw an inference how little the 
islands in the A¢gean, now under the Athenian empire, would 
have been able to maintain any real independence, if that 
empire had been broken up. But though Korkyra had been 
secure in this policy of isolation up to the present moment, such 
had been the increase and consolidation of forces elsewhere 
throughout Greece, that even she could pursue it no longer. 
To apply for admission into the Lacedamonian confederacy, 
wherein her immediate enemy exercised paramount influence, 
being out of the question, she had no choice except to seek 
alliance with Athens, That city had as yet.no dependencies in 
the Ionic Gulf ; she was not of kindred lineage, nor had she 
had any previous amicable relations with the Dorian Korkyra. 
But if there was thus no previous fact or feeling to lay the 
foundation of alliance, neither was there anything to forbid it ; 
for in the truce between Athens and Sparta, it had been 
expressly stipulated, that any city not actually enrolled in the 
alliance of either, might join the one or the other at pleasure.? 
While the proposition of alliance was thus formally open either 
for acceptance or refusal, the time and circumstances under 
which it was to be made rendered it full of grave contingencies 
to all parties. The Korkyrean envoys, who now for the first 
time visited Athens for the purpose of making it, came thither 
with doubtful hopes of success, though to their island the 
question was one of life or death. 

According to the modern theories of government, to declare 
war, to make peace, and to contract alliances, are functions 
proper to be entrusted to the executive government apart from 
the representative assembly. According to ancient ideas, these 
were precisely the topics most essential to submit for the 
decision of the full assembly of the people : and in point of fact 
they were so submitted, even under governments only partially 
democratical; much more, of course, under the complete 
democracy of Athens. The Korkyrean envoys on reaching 
that city would first open their business to the Stratégi or 
generals of the state, who would appoint a day for them to be 
heard before the public assembly, with full notice beforehand 
to the citizens. The mission was no secret, for the Korkyreans 
had themselves intimated their intention at Corinth, at the 
time when they proposed reference of the quarrel to arbitration. 
Even without such notice, the political necessity of thestep was 
obvious enough to make the Corinthians anticipate it. Lastly, 
their proxeni at Athens (Athenian citizens who watched over 

1 Thucyd. i. 35-40. 
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Corinthian interests public and private, in confidential corre- 
spondence with that government—and who, sometimes by 
appointment, sometimes as volunteers, discharged partly the 
functions of ambassadors in modern times) would communicate 
to them the arrival of the Korkyreean envoys. So that, on the 
day appointed for the latter to be heard before the public 
assembly, Corinthian envoys were also present to answer them 
and to oppose the granting of their prayer. 

Thucydidés has given in his history the speeches of both; 
that is, speeches of his own composition, but representing in 
all probability the substance of what was actually said, and of 
what he perhaps himself heard. Though pervaded throughout 
by the peculiar style and harsh structure of the historian, these 
speeches are yet among the plainest and most business-like in 
his whole work ; bringing before us thoroughly the existing 
situation ; which was one of doubt and difficulty, presenting 
reasons of considerable force on each of the opposite sides. 

The Korkyreans, after lamenting their previous improvidence 
which had induced them to defer seeking alliance until the hour 
of need arrived, presented themselves as claimants for the 
friendship of Athens on the strongest grounds of common 
interest and reciprocal usefulness. Though their existing 
danger and need of Athenian support was now urgent, it had 
not been brought upon them in an unjust quarrel or by dis- 
graceful conduct.. They had proposed to Corinth a fair 
arbitration respecting Epidamnus, and their application had 
been refused—which showed where the right of the case lay: 
moreover they were now exposed single-handed, not to Corinth 
alone, whom they had already vanquished, but to a formidable 
confederacy organised under her auspices, including choice 
mariners hired even from the allies of Athens. In granting 
their prayer, Athens would in the first place neutralise this 
misemployment of her own mariners, and would at the same 
time confer an indelible obligation, protéct the cause of right, 
and secure to herself an important reinforcement. For next to 
her own, the Korkyrzean naval force was the most powerful in 
Greece, and this was now placed within her reach. If by 
declining the present offer, she permitted Korkyra to be over- 
come, that naval force would pass to the side of her enemies: 
for such were Corinth and the Peloponnesian alliance—and 
such they would soon be openly declared. In the existing 
state of Greece, a collision between that alliance and Athens 
could not long be postponed. It was with a view to this con- 
tingency that the Corinthians were now seeking to seize Korkyra 
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along with her naval force.1_ The policy of Athens therefore 
imperiously called upon her to frustrate such a design, by now 
assisting the Korkyraeans. She was permitted to do this by the 
terms of the Thirty years’ truce. And although some might 
contend that in the present critical conjuncture, acceptance of 
Korkyra was tantamount to a declaration of war with Corinth, 
yet the fact would falsify such predictions ; for Athens would 
so strengthen herself that her enemies would be more than ever 
unwilling to attack her: She would not only render her naval 
force irresistibly powerful, but would become mistress of the 
communication between Sicily and Peloponnesus, and thus 
prevent the Sicilian Dorians from sending reinforcements to the 
Peloponnesians.? 

To these representations on the part of the Korkyreans, the 
Corinthian speakers made reply. They denounced the selfish 
and iniquitous policy pursued by Korkyra, not less in the 
matter of Epidamnus than in all former time *—which was the 
real reason why she had ever been ashamed of honest allies. 
Above all things, she had always acted undutifully and wickedly 
towards Corinth her mother city, to whom she was bound by 
those ties of colonial allegiance which Grecian morality recog- 
nised, and which the other Corinthian colonies cheerfully 
obeyed. Epidamnus was not a Korkyrean, but a Corinthian 
colony. The Korkyraans, having committed wrong in besieging 


1 Thucyd. i. 33. Tobs Aaxedaiporlous péBy 79 Suerépy modeuncetovras, 
kal robs KopuOlous Swapévous wap’ abtois kal dyiv exOpods byras cal 
mpoxoradayBdvovras tas viv és thy Suerépay émxelpndiv, Iva uh 7G Kowg 
ExGer kar? abrav per BAhAwy oraper, &e. 

2 Thucyd. i. 32-36. 

3 The description given by Herodotus (vii. 168: compare Diodor. xi. 15) 
of the duplicity of the Korkyraeans when solicited to aid the Grecian cause 
at the time of the invasion of Xerxes, seems to imply that the unfavourable 
character of them given by the Corinthians coincided with the general 
impression throughout Greece. 

Respecting the prosperity and insolence of the Korkyrocans, see Aristotle 
apud Zenob. Proverb. iv. 49. 

4 Thucyd. i. 38, Bmouor 8% Bvres dpeoraiol re Bid wavrds Kal vov wohe- 
odor, Abyorres os obx em) 7G xaxas réoxew eereuplelnoay. hueis Bt odd" 
airol gayey én) 7G bad robrav SBpl(erda xatouloas, BAN’ oxi Te iryendves 
re elvat kal ra cixbra Oavuderéar: al -yoov KAA: dmoular Tndow was, cad 
uddiora tard dnolkay orepyducta. 

‘This is a remarkable passage in illustration of the position of a metropolis 
in regard to her colony. The relation was such as to be comprised under 
the general word hegemony: superiority and right to command on the one 
side, inferiority with duty of reverence and obedience on the other—limited 
in point of extent, though we do not know where the limit was placed, and 
varying probably in each individual case. The Corinthians sent annual 
magistrates to Potidea, called Epidemiurgi (Thucyd. i. 56). 
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it, had proposed arbitration without being willing to withdraw 
their troops while arbitration was pending : they now impudently 
came to ask Athens to become accessory after the fact, in such 
injustice. The provision of the Thirty years’ truce might seem 
indeed to allow Athens to receive them as allies: but that 
provision was not intended to permit the reception of cities 
already under the tie of colonial allegiance elsewhere—still less 
the reception of cities engaged in an active and pending 
quarrel, where any countenance to one party in the quarrel was 
necessarily a declaration of war against the opposite. If either 
party had a right to invoke the aid of Athens on this occasion, 
Corinth had a better right than Korkyra. For the latter had 
never had any transactions with the Athenians, while Corinth 
was not only still under covenant of amity with them, through 
the Thirty years’ truce—but had also rendered material service 
to them by dissuading the Peloponnesian allies from assisting 
the revolted Samos. By such dissuasion, the Corinthians had 
upheld the principle of Grecian international law, that each 
alliance was entitled to punish its own refractory members. 
They now called upon Athens to respect this principle by not 
interfering between Corinth and her colonial allies,! especially as 
the violation of it would recoil inconveniently upon Athens 
herself with her numerous dependencies. As for the fear of an 
impending war between the Peloponnesian alliance and Athens, 
such a contingency was as yet uncertain—and might possibly 
never occur at all, if Athens dealt justly, and consented to 
conciliate Corinth on this critical occasion. But it would 
assuredly occur if she refused such conciliation, and the dangers 
thus entailed upon Athens would be far greater than the 
promised naval co-operation of Korkyra would compensate.? 

Such was the substance of the arguments urged by the con- 
tending envoys before the Athenian public assembly, in this 
momentous debate. For two days did the debate continue, the 
assembly being adjourned over to the morrow ; so considerable 
was the number of speakers, and probably also the divergence 
of their views. Unluckily Thucydidés does not give us any of 
these Athenian discourses—not even that of Periklés, who 
determined the ultimate result. 

Epidamnus with its disputed question of metropolitan right 
occupied little the attention of the Athenian assembly. But the 
Korkyreean naval force was indeed an immense item, since the 
question was whether it should stand on their side or against 

1 Thucyd. i. avepas B& dvrelxouey Tobs TpoohkovTas Evupde 
xous inks He. Wandcern oan "Thucyd. i. io 
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them—an item which nothing could counterbalance except the 
dangers of a Peloponnesian war. “Let us avoid this last 
calamity (was the opinion of many) even at the sacrifice of 
seeing Korkyra conquered, and all her ships and seamen in the 
service of the Peloponnesian league.” “ You will not really 
avoid it, even by that great sacrifice (was the reply of others). 
The generating causes of war are at work—and it will 
infallibly come whatever you may determine respecting Korkyra : 
avail yourselves of the present opening, instead of being driven 
ultimately to undertake the war at great comparative disadvan- 
tage.” Of these two views, the former was at first decidedly 
preponderant in the assembly ;1 but they gradually came round 
to the latter, which was conformable to the steady conviction of 
Periklés. It was however resolved to take a sort of middle 
course, so as to save Korkyra, and yet, if possible, to escape 
violation of the existing truce and the consequent Peloponnesian 
war. To comply with the request of the Korkyreans, by 
adopting them unreservedly as allies, would have laid the 
Athenians under the necessity of accompanying them in an 
attack of Corinth, if required—which would have been a 
manifest infringement of the truce. Accordingly nothing more 
was concluded than an alliance for purposes strictly defensive, 
to preserve Korkyra and her possessions in case they were 
attacked: nor was any greater force equipped to back this 
resolve than a squadron of ten triremes, under Lacedemonius 
son of Kimon. The smallness of this force would satisfy the 
Corinthians that no aggression was contemplated against their 
city, while it would save Korkyra from ruin, and would in fact 
feed the war so as to weaken and cripplethe naval force of both 
parties 9—which was the best result that Athens could hope for. 
The instructions to Lacedzmonius and his two colleagues were 
express; not to engage in fight with the Corinthians unless they 
were actually approaching Korkyra or some Korkyrean posses- 
sion with a view to attack; but in that case to do his best on 
the defensive. 


1 Thucyd. i. 44. "A@nvaior BE anoboavres duorépw, ryevoulyns 1a) B)s 
deeanolas, wh wey O isrlon obx Focov ray Kopwilov dwedétavro robs Adyous, 
dy 8 1f dorepalg peréracar, Ke. 
ook jegoy in the language of Thucydidés usually has the positive meaning 

more. 

2 Thucyd. i. 44. Plutarch (Periklés, ¢. 29) ascribes the smallness of the 
squadron despatched under Lacedzmonius to a petty spite of Periklés 
aginst that commander, as the son of his old political antagonist Kimon, 

‘rom whomsoever he copied this statement, the motive assigned seems 
quite unworthy of crecit. 
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The great Corinthian armament of 150 sail soon took its 
departure from the Gulf, and reached a harbour on the coast of 
Epirus at the Cape called Cheimerium, nearly opposite to the 
southern extremity of Korkyra, They there established a naval 
station and camp, summoning to their aid a considerable force 
from the friendly Epirotic tribes in the neighbourhood. The 
Korkyreean fleet of r10 sail, under Meikiadés and two others, 
together with the ten Athenian ships, took station at one of the 
adjoining islands called Sybota, while the land-force and 1000 
Zakynthian hoplites were posted on the Korkyrean Cape 
Leukimmé. Both sides prepared for battle: the Corinthians, 
taking on board three days’ provisions, sailed by night from 
Cheimerium, and encountered in the morning the Korkyrean 
fleet advancing towards them, distributed into three squadrons, 
one under each of the three generals, and having the ten 
Athenian ships at the extreme right. Opposed to them were 
ranged the choice vessels of the Corinthians, occupying the left 
of their aggregate fleet: next came the various allies, with 
Megarians and Ambrakiots on the extreme right. Never before 
had two such numerous fleets, both Grecian, engaged in battle. 
Bat the tactics and manceuvring were not commensurate to the 
numbers. The decks were crowded with hoplites and bowmen, 
while the rowers below, on the Korkyrean side at least, were 
in great part slaves. he ships on both sides, being rowed 
forward so as to drive in direct impact prow against prow, were 
grappled together, and a fierce hand-combat was then com- 
menced between the troops on board of each, as if they were on 
land—or rather, like boarding-parties : all upon the old-fashioned 
system of Grecian sea-fight, without any of those improvements 
introduced into the Athenian navy during the last generation. 
In Athenian naval attack, the ship, the rowers, and the steers- 
man, were of much greater importance than the armed soldiers 
on deck. By strength and exactness of rowing, by rapid and 
sudden change of direction, by feints calculated to deceive, the 
Athenian captain sought to drive the sharp beak of his vessel, 
not against the prow, but against the weaker and more vulner- 
able parts of his enemy—side, oars, or stern. The ship thus 
became in the hands of her crew the real weapon of attack, 
which was intended first to disable the enemy and leave him 
unmanageable on the water ; and not until this was done did 
the armed men on deck begin their operations.1_ Lacedemonius 

1 Te{opaxeiv ded veey—to turn the naval battle into a land-battle on 
ship-board—was a practice altogether repugnant to Athenian feeling—as 
we see remarked also in Thucyd. iv. 14: compare also vii. 61. 
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with his ten Athenian ships, though forbidden by his instructions 
to share in the battle, lent as much aid as he could by taking ~ 
position at the extremity of the line and by making motions as 
if about to attack ; while his seamen had full leisure tocontem- 
plate what they would despise as lubberly handling of the ships 
on both sides. All was confusion after the battle had been 
joined. The ships on both sides became entangled, the oars 
broken and unmanageable,—orders could neither be heard nor 
obeyed—and the individual valour of the hoplites and bowmen 
on deck became the decisive point on which victory turned. 

On the right wing of the Corinthians, the left of the Kor- 
kyreans was victorious. Their twenty ships drove back the 
Ambrakiot allies of Corinth, and not only pursued them to the 
shore, but also landed and plundered the tents. Their rash- 
ness in thus keeping so long out of the battle proved incalcul- 
ably mischievous, the rather as their total number was inferior ; 
for their right wing, opposed to the best ships of Corinth, was 
after a hard struggle thoroughly beaten. Many of the ships 
were disabled, and the rest obliged to retreat as they could—a 
retreat which the victorious ships on the other wing might have 
protected, had there been any effective discipline in the fleet, 
but which now was only imperfectly aided by the ten Athenian 
ships under Lacedemonius. Though at first they obeyed the 
instructions from home in abstaining from actual blows, yet-— 
when the battle became doubtful, and still more, when the 
Corinthians were pressing their victory—the Athenians could 
no longer keep aloof, but attacked the pursuers in good earnest, 
and did much to save the defeated Korkyrzeans, As soon as the 
latter had been pursued as far as their own island, the victorious 
Corinthians returned to the scene of action, which was covered 
with crippled and water-logged ships, of their own and their 
enemies, as well as with seamen, soldiers, and wounded men, 
either helpless aboard the wrecks or keeping above water as 
well as they could—among the number, many of their own 
citizens and allies, especially on their defeated right wing. 
Through these disabled vessels they sailed, not attempting to 
tow them off, but looking only to the crews aboard, and making 
some of them prisoners, but putting the greater number to 
death. Some even of their own allies were thus slain, not 
being easily distinguishable. The Corinthians, having picked 

‘The Corinthian and Syracusan ships ultimately came to counteract the 
Athenian manceuvring by constructing their prows with increased solidity 
and strength, and forcing the Athenian vessel to a direct shock which its 
weaker prow was unable to bear (Thucyd. vii. 36). 
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up their own dead bodies as well as they could, transported 
them to Sybota, the nearest point of the coast of Epirus ; after 
which they again mustered their fleet, and returned to resume 
the attack against the Korkyrans on their own coast. The 
latter got together as many of their ships as were seaworthy, 
together with the small reserve which had remained in harbour, 
in order to prevent at any rate a landing on the coast: and the 
Athenian ships, now within the strict letter of their instructions, 
prepared to co-operate with full energy in the defence. It was 
already late in the afternoon; but the Corinthian fleet, though 
their pean had already been shouted for attack, were suddenly 
seen to back water instead of advancing ; presently they pulled 
round, and steered direct for the Epirotic coast. The Korky- 
rans did not comprehend the cause of this sudden retreat, 
until at length it was proclaimed that an unexpected relief of 
twenty fresh Athenian ships was approaching, under Glaukon 
and Andokidés; which the Corinthians had been the first to 
descry, and had even believed to be the forerunners of a larger 
fleet. It was already dark when these fresh ships reached 
Cape Leukimmé, having traversed the waters covered with 
wrecks and dead bodies.! At first the Korkyreeans even mis- 
took them for enemies. The reinforcement had been sent 
from Athens, probably after more accurate information of the 
comparative force of Corinth and Korkyra, under the impres- 
sion that the original ten ships would prove inadequate for the 
purpose of defence—an impression more than verified by the 
reality. 

‘Though the twenty Athenian ships were not, as the Corin- 
thians had imagined, the precursors of a larger fleet, they were 
found sufficient to change completely the face of affairs. In 
the preceding action the Korkyreans had had seventy ships 
sunk or disabled—the Corinthians only thirty—so that the 
superiority of numbers was still on the side of the latter, who 
were however encumbered with the care of 1000 prisoners (800 
of them slaves) captured, not easy either to lodge or to guard in 
the narrow accommodations of an ancient trireme. Evenapart 
from this embarrassment, the Corinthians were in no temper to 
hazard a second battle against thirty Athenian ships in addition 
to the remaining Korkyraan. And when their enemies sailed 
across to offer them battle on the Epirotic coast, they not 
only refused it, but thought of nothing but immediate retreat 
—with serious alarm lest the Athenians should now act 

1 Thucyd. i. 51. 3:8 ray venpav xal vavaylov xporxomio@ioas KarérAeor 
as 1d orparéxedov. 
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aggressively, treating all amicable relations between Athens and 
Corinth as practically extinguished by the events of the day 
before. Having ranged their fleet in line not far from shore, 
they tested the dispositions of the Athenian commanders by 
sending forward a little boat with a few men to address to them 
the following remonstrance. The men carried no herald’s staff 
(we should say, no flag of truce), and were therefore completely 
without protection against an enemy. “Ye act wrongfully, 
Athenians (they exclaimed), in beginning the war and violating 
the truce ; for yeare using arms to oppose us in punishing our 
enemies. If it be really your intention to hinder us from sail- 
sing against Korkyra or anywhere else that we choose, in breach 
of the truce, take first of all us who now address you, and deal 
with us as enemies.” It was not the fault of the Korkyreans 
that this last idea was not instantly realised: for such of them 
as were near enough to hear, instigated the Athenians by 
violent shouts to kill the men in the boat. But the latter, far 
from listening to such an appeal, dismissed them with the 
answer: “We neither begin the war nor break the truce, 
Peloponnesians : we have come simply to aid these Korkyrzans 
our allies. If ye wish to sail anywhere else, we make no oppo- 
sition: but if ye are about to sail against Korkyra or any of 
her possessions, we shall use our best means to prevent you.” 
Both the answer, and the treatment of the men in the boat, 
satisfied the Corinthians that their retreat would be unopposed, 
and they accordingly commenced it as soon as they could get 
ready, staying however to erect a trophy at Sybota on the 
Epirotic coast, in commemoration of their advantage on the 
preceding day. In their voyage homeward they surprised 
Anaktorium at the mouth of the Ambrakiotic Gulf, which they 
had hitherto possessed jointly with the Korkyrezans, planting in 
it a reinforcement of Corinthian settlers as guarantee for future 
fidelity. On reaching Corinth, the armament was dismissed, 
and the great majority of the prisoners taken, 800 slaves, were 
sold; but the remainder, 250 in number, were detained, and 
treated with peculiar kindness. Many of them were of the first 
and richest families in Korkyra, and the Corinthians designed 
to gain them over, soas to make them instruments for effecting 
a revolution in the island. The calamitous incidents arising 
from their subsequent return will appear in another chapter. 
Relieved now from all danger, the Korkyreans picked up the 
dead bodies and the wrecks which had floated during the night 
on to their island, and even found sufficient pretence to erect a 
trophy, chiefly in consequence of their partial success on the 
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left wing. In truth, they had been only rescued from ruin by 
the unexpected coming of the last Athenian ships : but the last 
result was as triumphant to them, as it was disastrous and 
humiliating to the Corinthians, who had incurred an immense 
cost, and taxed all their willing allies, only to leave their enemy 
stronger than she was before. From this time forward they 
considered the Thirty years’ truce as broken, and conceived a 
hatred, alike deadly and undisguised, against Athens ; so that 
the latter gained nothing by the moderation of her admirals in 
sparing the Corinthian fleet off the coast of Epirus. An oppor- 
tunity was not long wanting for the Corinthians to strike a blow 
at their enemy through one of her wide-spread dependencies. 
On the isthmus of that lesser peninsula called Palléné, (which 
forms the westernmost of the three prongs of the greater 
Thracian peninsula called Chalkidiké, between the Thermaic and 
the Strymonic Gulfs,) was situated the Dorian town of Potidza, 
one of the tributary allies of Athens, but originally colonised 
from Corinth and still maintaining a certain metropolitan 
allegiance towards the latter : insomuch that every year certain 
Corinthians were sent thither as magistrates under the title of 
Epidemiurgi. On various points of the neighbouring coast also 
there were several small towns belonging to the Chalkidians 
and Bottizans, enrolled in like manner in the list of Athenian 
tributaries. The neighbouring inland territory, Mygdonia and 
Chalkidiké,! was held by the Macedonian king Perdikkas, son 
of that Alexander who had taken part fifty years before in the 
expedition of Xerxes. These two princes appear gradually to 
have extended their dominions, after the ruin of Persian power 
in Thrace by the exertions of Athens, until at length they 
acquired all the territory between the rivers Axius and Strymon. 
Now Perdikkas had been for some time the friend and ally of 
Athens ; but there were other Macedonian princes, his brother 
Philip, and Derdas, holding independent principalities in the 
upper country* (apparently on the higher course of the Axius 
near the Pzonian tribes), with whom he was in a state of dis- 
pute. These princes having been accepted as the allies of 
Athens, ‘Perdikkas from that time became her active enemy, 
and it was from his intrigues that all the difficulties of Athens 


1 See the geographical Commentary of Gatterer upon Thrace, embodied 
in Poppo, Prolegg. ad Thucyd. vol. il. ch. 29. 

The words ra. éx! Srdens dn} Opdans xwpla (Thucyd. ii. 29) denote 
generally the towns in Chalkidik@—places s the direction or in the skirts 
of Thrace, rather than parts of Thrace itself. 

§ Thucyd. i. 57; ii. 100. ‘ 
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on that coast took their first origin. The Athenian empire 
was much less complete and secure over the seaports on the 
mainland than over the islands.1 For the former were always 
more or less dependent on any powerful land-neighbour, some- 
times more dependent on him than upon the mistress of the 
sea; and we shall find Athens herself cultivating assiduously 
the favour of Sitalkes and other strong Thracian potentates, as 
an aid to her dominion over the seaports? Perdikkas imme- 
diately began to incite and aid the Chalkidians and Bottizans 
to revolt from Athens; and the violent enmity against the 
latter, kindled in the bosoms of the Corinthians by the recent 
events at Korkyra, enabled him to extend the same projects to 
Potidea. Not only did he send envoys to Corinth in order to 
concert measures for provoking the revolt of Potidza, but also 
to Sparta, instigating the Peloponnesian league to a general 
declaration of war against Athens. And he further prevailed 
on many of the Chalkidian inhabitants to abandon their separ- 
ate small town on the sea-coast, for the purpose of joint resi- 
dence at Olynthus, which was several stadia from the sea. 
Thus that town, as well as the Chalkidian interest, became much 
strengthened, while Perdikkas further assigned some territory 
near Lake Bolbé to contribute to the temporary maintenance of 
the concentrated population. 

The Athenians were not ignorant both of his hostile prepara- 
tions and of the dangers which awaited them from Corinth. 
Immediately after the Korkyraan sea-fight they sent to take 
precautions against the revolt of Potidza; requiring the inhabi- 
tants to take down their wall on the side of Palléné, so as to 
leave the town open on the side of the peninsula, or on what 
may be called the sea-side, and fortified only towards the main- 
land—requiring them further both to deliver hostages and to 


1 See two remarkable passages illustrating this difference, Thucyd. iv. 
120-122. 

9 Thucyd. ii. 29-98. Isokratés has a remarkable ¢ on this subject 
in the beginning of Or. v. ad Philippum, sect. 5-7. After pointing out 
the imprudence of founding a colony on the skirts of the territory of a 
powerful potentate, and the excellent site which had been chosen for 
Kyréné, as being near only to feeble tribes—he goes so far as to say that 
the possession of Amphipolis would be injurious rather than beneficial to 
Athens, because it would render her dependent upon Philip, through his 
power of annoying her colonists—just as she had been dependent before 
upon Medokus the Thracian king in consequence of her colonists in the 

jersonese—avarynactnabueba thy abrhy ebvouy txew rots cols xpdypact 
Bia Tots évradéa (at Amphipolis) xaro:nodvras, olay’ wep efxouey Mddup TE 
nada Bid robs ev Xepharhay yeopyodvras. 

® Thucyd. i. 56, 57. 
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dismiss the annual magistrates who came to them from Corinth. 
An Athenian armament of thirty triremes and 1000 hoplites, 
under Archestratus and ten others, despatched to act against 
Perdikkas in the Thermaic Gulf, was directed at the same time 
to enforce these requisitions against Potidzea, and to repress any 
dispositions to revolt among the neighbouring Chalkidians. 
Immediately on receiving the requisitions, the Potidzeans sent 
envoys both to Athens, for the purpose of evading and gaining 
time—and to Sparta, in conjunction with Corinth, in order to 
determine a Lacedzemonian invasion of Attica, in the event of 
Potideea being attacked by Athens. From the Spartan author- 
ities they obtained a distinct affirmative promise, in spite of the 
Thirty years’ truce still subsisting. At Athens they had no 
success, and they accordingly openly revolted (seemingly about 
Midsummer 432 8.C.), at the same time that the armament 
under Archestratus sailed. The Chalkidians and Bottizeans 
revolted also, at the express instigation of Corinth, accompanied 
by solemn oaths and promises of assistance! Archestratus 
with his fleet, on reaching the Thermaic Gulf, found them all 
in proclaimed enmity, but was obliged to confine himself to the 
attack of Perdikkas in Macedonia, not having numbers enough 
to admit of a division of his force. He accordingly laid siege 
. to Therma, in co-operation with the Macedonian troops from 
the upper country under Philip and the brothers of Derdas ; 
after taking that place, he next proceeded to besiege Pydna. 
But it would probably have been wiser had he turned his whole 
force instantly to the blockade of Potidzea ; for during the period 
of more than six weeks that he spent in the operations against 
Therma, the Corinthians conveyed to Potidea a reinforcement 
of 1600 hoplites and 400 light-armed, partly their own citizens, 
partly Peloponnesians hired for the occasion—under Aristeus 
son of Adeimantus, a man of such eminent popularity, both at 
Corinth and at Potidea, that most of the soldiers volunteered 
+ onhis personal account. Potidaa was thus put in a state of 
complete defence shortly after the news of its revolt reached 
Athens, and long before any second armament could be sent to 
attack it. A second armament however was speedily sent forth 
—forty triremes and 2000 Athenian hoplites under Kallias son 
of Kalliades,? with four other commanders—who on reaching 
the Thermaic Gulf, joined the former body at the siege of 
2 Thueyd. v. 30. 
® Kallias was a young Athenian of noble family, who had paid the large 
sum of 100 minse to Zeno of Elea the philoso} te for rhetorical, philo- 
sophical, and sophistical instruction (Plato, Alkibiadés, i. c. 31, p. 119). 
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Pydna. After prosecuting the siege in vain for a short time, 
they found themselves obliged to patch up an accommodation 
on the best terms they could with Perdikkas, from the necessity 
of commencing immediate operations against Aristeus and 
Potidza. They then quitted Macedonia, first crossing by sea 
from Pydna to the eastern coast of the Thermaic Gulf—next 
attacking, though without effect, the town of Bercea—and then 
marching by land along the eastern coast of the Gulf, in the 
direction of Potidzea. On the third day of easy march, they 
reached the seaport called Gig6nus, near which they encamped.! 


1 Thucyd. i. 61. The statement of Thucydidés presents some geo- 
graphical difficulties which the critics have not adequately estimated. Are 
‘we to assume as certain, that the Berea here mentioned must be the 
Macedonian town of that name, afterwards so well known, distant from 
tthe sea westward 160 stadia, or nearly twenty English miles (see Ta‘el, 
Historia Thessalonice, p. 58), on a river which flows into the Haliakmon, 
and upon one of the lower ridges of Mount Bermius? 

The words of Thucydidés here are—"Enerra 8% EduBaow woimodpevor cab 
Eompaxlay avaynalay xpds Tov Tepdlexay, &s abrods xarhreryey 4 MoriSaa 
kal 6 "Apioreds wapeAnrvOds, dwnavlerayra: dx THs Maxedovias, 
teal dpinduevos es Béporay naxeiBer emiorphyasres, xal weipdoarres xpirov 700 
xeplov nal ody Eddvres, exopebovro Kard ‘viv pds Thy MoriSaiay—Sua 8d 
wiies xapémdeov EBBouhxovrTa. 

“The natural route from Pydna to Potidea (observes Dr. Amold in his 
note) lay along the coast ; and Bercea was guite out of the way, at some 
distance to the westward, near the fort of the Bermian mountains. But the 
hope of surprising Bercea induced the Athenians to deviate from their 
direct line of march; then after the failure of this treacherous attempt, 
they returned again to the sea-coast, and continued to follow it till they 
arrived at Gigénus.” 

I would remark upon this—r. The words of Thucydidés imply that 
Beroca was not in Macedonia, but out of it (see Popo, Proleg. ad Thucyd. 
vol. ii. p. 408-418). 2. He uses no expression which in the least implies 
that the attempt on Bercea on the part of the Athenians was ‘reacherous, 
that is, contrary to the convention just concluded ; though had the fact 
been so, he would naturally have been led to notice it, seeing that the 
deliberate breach of the convention was the very first step which took 

lace after it was concluded. 3. What can have induced the Athenians to 
fave their fleet and march near twenty miles inland to Mount Bermius 
and Beroea, to atiack a Macedonian town which they could not possibly 
hold—when they cannot even stay to continue the attack on Pydna, a 
position maritime, useful, and tenable—in consequence of the pressing 
necessity of taking immediate measures against Potidea? 4. If they were 
compelled by this latter necessity to patch up a peace on any terms with 
Pondikias, ‘vould they imunediatcly endaniger Gils peace by gciog ont of 
their way to attack one of his forts? Again, Thucydidés says ‘that, 
proceeding by slow land-marches, they reached Gig6nus, and encamped on 
the third day” —xar’ bdtyov 8% xpoidvres tpiraio: dpleovro as Tyavoy cad 
dorparoredebcarro, The computation of time must here be made cither 
from Pydna, or from Bercea; and the reader who examines the map in 
the Classical Atlas, Everyman’s Library, will see that neither from the one 
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In spite of the convention concluded at Pydna, Perdikkas, 
whose character for faithlessness we shall have more than one 


nor the other (assuming the Bercea on Mount Bermius) would it be possible 
for an army to arrive at Gigdnus on the third day, marching round the head 
of the Gulf with casy day's marches ; the more so as they would have to 
cross the rivers Lydias, Axius, and Echeidérus, all not far from their mouths 
—or if these rivers could not be crossed, to get on board the fleet and 
re-land on the other side, 

This clear mark of time laid down by Thucydidés (even apart from the 
objections which I have justurged in reference to Bercea on Mount Bermius) 
made me doubt whether Dr. Arnold and the other commentators have 
correctly conceived the operations of the Athenian troops between Pydna 
and Gig6nus. The Berwa which Thucydidés means cannot be more distant 
from GigSnus, at any rate, than a third day’s easy march, and therefore 
cannot be the Bercea on Mount Bermius. But there was another town 
named Bercea either in Thrace or in Emathia, though we do not know its 
exact site (see Wasse ad Thucyd. i. 61; Steph. Byz. v. Bépns; Tafel, 
Thessalonica, Index). This other Bercea, situated somewhere between 
Gignus and Therma, and out of the limits of that Macedonia which 
Perdikkas governed, may probably be the place which Thucydidés here 
indicates. ‘The Athenians, raising the siege of Pydna, crossed the Gulf on 
shipboard tq Bercea, and after vainly trying to surprise that town, marched 
along dy /and to Gigdnus. Whoever inspects the map will see that the 
‘Athenians would naturally employ their large fleet to transport the army 
by the short transit across the Gulf from Pydna (see Livy, xliv. 10), and 
thus avoid the fatiguing land-march round the head of the Gulf. Moreover 
the language of Thucydides would seem to make the land-march degin at 
Berea, and not at Pydna—dwavloravra: é ris MaxeBovlas, Kal 
Agixdpevos ds Béporay naxcibey emorpéparres, nal xeipdoarres xpdrov 
t05 xwplov xal oby éAdvres, Emopebovro Kata yy xpbsrhy MorlSaay 
—Apa Bt vijes raplmdcoy EBBouhnorra. Kar’ bAlyw B& xpoidyres rprraia 
Aglxorro és Thywvey nal eorparoxeBebcavro. The change of tense between 
Awarferarra and éxopetorre—and the connexion of the participle &pindevor 
with the latter verb,—seems to divide the whole proceeding into two 
distinct parts ; first, departure from Macedonia to Bercea, as it would seem, 
by sea—next, a land-march from Bercea to Gig6nus, of three short days. 

This is the best account, as it strikes me, of a passage, the real difficulties 
of which are imperfectly noticed by the commentators. 

The site of Gig6nus cannot be exactly determined, since all that we 
know of the towns on the coast between Potideea and Aineia, is derived 
from their enumerated names in Herodotus (vii. 123); nor can we be 
absolutely certain that he has enumerated them all in the exact order in 
which they were placed. But I think that both Colonel Leake and 

iepert’s map place Gigénus too tar from Potidea; for we see, from 
this passage of Thucydidés, that it formed the camp from which the 
Athenian general went forth immediately to give battle to an enemy posted 
‘between Olynthus and Potidma ; and the Scholiast says of Gigonus—od woad 
&wexov MoriBalas: and Stephan. Byz. Tiyovos, xéhis @pdins epocexhs 
7H Maaagyp. 

See Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iii. ch. xxxi. p. 
452. That excellent observer calculates the march from Bercea on Mount 
Bermius to Potidza, as being one of four days, about twenty miles each 
day. Judging by the map, this seems lower than the reality ; but admitting 
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occasion to notice, was now again on the side of the Chalki- 
dians, and sent 200 horse to join them under the command of 
Iolaus. Aristeus posted his Corinthians and Potidzeans on the 
isthmus near Potidza, providing a market without the walls in 
order that they might not stray in quest of provisions. His 
position was on the side towards Olynthus—which ‘was about 
seven miles off, but within sight, and in a lofty and conspicuous 
situation. He here awaited the approach of the Athenians, 
calculating that the Chalkidians from Olynthus would, upon the 
hoisting of a given signal, assail them in the rear when they 
attacked him. But Kallias was strong enough to place in 
reserve his Macedonian cavalry and other allies as a check 
against Olynthus ; while with his Athenians and the main force 
he marched to the isthmus and took position in front of Aristeus. 
In the battle which ensued, Aristeus and the chosen band of 
Corinthians immediately about him were completely successful, 
breaking the troops opposed to them, and pursuing for a con- 
siderable distance. But the remaining Potidaans and Pelo- 
ponnesians were routed by the Athenians and driven within the 
walls. On returning from pursuit, Aristeus found the victorious 
Athenians between him and Potidza, and was reduced to the 
alternative either of cutting his way through them into the latter 
town, or of making a retreating march to Olynthus. He chose 
the former as the least of two hazards, and forced his way 
through the flank of the Athenians, wading into the sea in order 
to turn the extremity of the Potidean wall, which reached 
entirely across the isthmus with a mole running out at each 
end into the water. He effected this daring enterprise and 
saved his detachment, though not without considerable difficulty 
and some loss. Meanwhile the auxiliaries from Olynthus, 


it to be correct, Thucydidés would never describe such a march as kar’ 
BAlyor BE mpoidvres rprraior &plxovro és Tlywvoy: it would be a march 
rather rapid and fatiguing, especially as it would include the passage of the 
rivers. ‘Nor is it likely, from the description of this battle in Thucydidés 
(i. 62), that Gig6nus could be anything like a full day’s march from Potidzea, 
According to his description, the Athenian army advance by three very 
easy marches ; then arriving at Gig6nus, they encamp, being now near the 
enemy, who on their side are already encamped expecting them—xpooBex6- 
pevor rods "ASnvatous €or paroredetovro xpds 'OdrtvOov ey rE loGug : the 
imperfect tense indicates that they were already there at the time when the 
Athenians took camp at Gigénus ; which would hardly be the case if the 
Athenians had come by three successive marches from Bercea on Mount- 
Bermius. 

I would add, that it is no more wonderful that there should be one 
Bercea in Thrace and another in Macedonia—than that there should be 
one Methone in Thrace and another in Macedonia (Steph. B. Me@dv). 
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though they had begun their march on seeing the concerted 
signal, had been kept in check by the Macedonian horse, so 
that the Potidzeans had been beaten and the signal again with- 
drawn, before they could make any effective diversion : nor did 
the cavalry on either side come into action. The defeated 
Potidzeans and Corinthians, having the town immediately in 
their rear, lost only 300 men, while the Athenians lost 150, 
together with the general Kallias.! 

The victory was however quite complete, and the Athenians, 
after having erected their trophy and given up the enemy’s dead 
for burial, immediately built their blockading wall across the 
isthmus on the side of the mainland, so as to cut off Potidea 
from all communication with Olynthus and the Chalkidians. 
To make the blockade complete, a second wall across the 
isthmus was necessary, on the other side towards Palléné: but 
they had not force enough to detach a completely separate 
body for this purpose, until after some time they were joined 
by Phormio with 1600 fresh hoplites from Athens. That 
general, landing at Aphytis in the peninsula of Palléné, marched 
slowly up to Potidea, ravaging the territory in order to draw 
out the citizens to battle. But the challenge not being accepted, 
he undertook and finished without obstruction the blockading 
wall on the side of Palléné, so that the town was now completely 
enclosed and the harbour watched by the Athenian fleet. The 
wall once finished, a portion of the force sufficed to guard it, 
leaving Phormio at liberty to undertake aggressive operations 
against the Chalkidic and Bottizean townships. The capture of 
Potideea being now only a question of more or less time, Aris- 
teus, in order that the provisions might last longer, proposed to 
the citizens to choose a favourable wind, get on shipboard, and 
break out suddenly from the harbour, taking their chance of 
eluding the Athenian fleet, and leaving only 500 defenders 
behind. Though he offered himself to be among those left, he 
could not determine the citizens to so bold an enterprise, and 
therefore sallied forth, in the way proposed, with a small 
detachment, in order to try and procure relief from without— 
especially some aid or diversion from Peloponnesus. But he 
was able to accomplish nothing beyond some partial warlike 
operations among the Chalkidians,? and a successful ambuscade 
against the citizens of Sermylus, which did nothing for the 
relief of the blockaded town. It had however been so well- 
provisioned that it held out for two whole years—a period full 
of important events elsewhere. 

1 Thucyd. i. 62, 63. 2 Thucyd. i. 65, 
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From these two contests between Athens and Corinth, first 
indirectly at Korkyra, next distinctly and avowedly at Potidza, 
sprang those important movements in the Lacedemonian 
alliance which will be recounted in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


FROM THE BLOCKADE OF POTIDZA DOWN TO THE END OF THE 
FIRST YEAR OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 


Even before the recent hostilities at Korkyra and Potidea, 
it had been evident to reflecting Greeks that prolonged observ- 
ance of the Thirty years’ truce was becoming uncertain, and 
that the mingled hatred, fear, and admiration, which Athens 
inspired throughout Greece ‘would prompt Sparta and the 
Spartan confederacy to seize any favourable opening for break- 
ing down the Athenian power. That such was the disposi- 
tion of Sparta, was well understood among the Athenian allies, 
however considerations of prudence, and general slowness in 
resolving, might postpone the moment of carrying it into effect. 
Accordingly not only the Samians when they revolted had 
applied to the Spartan confederacy for aid, which they appear 
to have been prevented from obtaining chiefly by the pacific 
interests then animating the Corinthians—but also the Lesbians 
had endeavoured to open negotiations with Sparta for a similar 
purpose, though the authorities to whom alone the proposition 
could have been communicated, since it long remained secret 
and was never executed—had given them no encouragement.) 

The affairs of Athens had been administered, under the 
ascendency of Periklés, without any view to extension of empire 
or encroachment upon others, though with constant reference 
to the probabilities of war, and with anxiety to keep the city 
in a condition to meet it. But even the splendid internal 
ornaments, which Athens at that time acquired, were probably 
not without their effect in provoking jealousy on the part of 
other Greeks as to her ultimate views. 

The only known incident, wherein Athens had been brought 
into collision with a member of the Spartan confederacy prior 
to the Korkyraan dispute, was, her decree passed in regard to 

1 Thucyd. iii. 2-13. This proposition of the Lesbians at Sparta must 


have been made before the collision between Athens and Corinth at 
Korkyra, 
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Megara—prohibiting the Megarians, on pain of death, from 
all trade or intercourse as well with Athens as with all ports 
within the Athenian empire. This prohibition was grounded 
on the alleged fact, that the Megarians had harboured runaway 
slaves from Athens, and had appropriated and cultivated por- 
tions of land upon her border; partly land, the property of 
the goddesses of Eleusis—partly a strip of territory disputed 
between the two states, and therefore left by mutual under- 
standing in common pasture without any permanent enclosure.! 
In reference to this latter point, the Athenian herald Anthe- 
mokritus had been sent to Megara to remonstrate, but had 
been so rudely dealt with, that his death shortly afterwards was 
imputed to the Megarians.2 We may reasonably suppose that 


1 Thucyd. i. 139. @muadodvres brepyaclay Meyapeton ris is Tis lepis 
nal rijs doplorov, &c. Plutarch, Periklés, c. 303 Schol. ad Aristophan. 
Pac. 609. 

I agree with Gdller that two distinct violations of right are here imputed 
to the Megarians : one, that they had cultivated land the e property of the 

idesses at Eleusis—the other, that they had appropriated and cultivated 
the unsettled pasture land on the border. Dr. Arnold’s note takes a dif- 
ferent view, less correct in my opinion: “The land on the frontier was 
consecrated to prevent it from being inclosed: in which case the boundaries 
might have been a subject of perpetual dispute between the two countries,” 
&c. Compare ‘Thucyde v. 42, about the border territory round Panaktum. 

# Thucydidés (i. 139), in assigning the reasons of this sentence of exclu- 
sion passed by Athens against the Megarians, mentions only the two alle- 
gations here noticed—wrongful cultivation of territory, and reception of 
runaway slaves. He does not allude to the herald Anthemokritus: still 
less does he notice that gossip of the day which Aristophanés and other 
comedians of this period turn to account in fastening the Peloponnesian 
war upon the personal sympathies of Periklés, viz, that first, some young 
men of Athens stole away the courtezan Simetha from Megara: next, the 
Megarian youth revenged themselves by carrying off from Athens “two 
engaging courtezans,” one of whom was the mistress of Periklés; upon 
which the latter was so énraged that he proposed the sentence of exclusion 
against the Megarians(Aristoph. Acharn. 501-516; Plutarch, Periklés,c. 30). 

Such stories are chiefly valuable as they make us acquainted with the 
political scandal of the time. But the story of the herald Anthemokritus 
and his death cannot be altogether rejected. Though Thucydidés, not 
mentioning the fact, did not believe that the herald’s death had really been 
oceasioned by the Megarians ; yet there probably was a popular belief at 
Athens to that effect, under the influence of which the deceased herald 
received a public burial near the Thriasian gate of Athens, leading to 
Eleusis: see Philippi Epistol. ad Athen. ap. Demosthen. Be 159 R.; 
Pausan. i. 36, 3; ill, 4, 2. The language of Plutarch (Periklés, c. 30) is 
probably literally correct—‘‘the herald’s death appeared to have been 
caused by the Megarians”—alria ray Meyapéav aoSavely fSote. That 
neither Thucydidés, nor Periklés himself, believed that the Megarians had 
really caused his death, is pretty certain: otherwise the fact would have 
been urged when the Lacedzemonians sent to complain of the sentence of 
exclusion—being a deed so notoriously repugnant to all Grecian feeling. 
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ever since the revolt of Megara fourteen years before—which 
caused to Athens an irreparable mischief—the feeling prevalent 
between the two cities had been one of bitter enmity, mani- 
festing itself in many ways, but so much exasperated by recent 
events as to provoke Athens to a signal revenge.!_ Exclusion 
from Athens and all the ports in her empire, comprising nearly 
every island and seaport in the Aigean, was so ruinous to the 
Megarians, that they loudly complained of it at Sparta, repre- 
senting it as an infraction of the Thirty years’ truce; though 
it was undoubtedly within the legitimate right of Athens to 
enforce—and was even less harsh than the systematic expulsion 
of foreigners by Sparta, with which Periklés compared it. 

These complaints found increased attention after the war of 
Korkyra and the blockade of Potidza by the Athenians. The 
sentiments of the Corinthians towards Athens had now become 
angry and warlike in the highest degree. It was not simply 
resentment for the past which animated them, but also the 
anxiety further to bring upon Athens so strong a_hostile pres- 
sure as should preserve Potidza and its garrison from capture. 
Accordingly they lost no time in endeavouring to rouse the 
feelings of the Spartans against Athens, and in inducing them 
to invite to Sparta all such of the confederates as had any 
grievances against that city. Not merely the Megarians, but 
several other confederates, came thither as accusers; while 
the Aiginetans, though their insular position made it perilous 
for them to appear, made themselves vehemently heard through 
the mouths of others, complaining that Athens withheld from 
them the autonomy to which they were entitled under the 
truce? 

1 Thucyd. i. 67. Meyapijs, 8nAcivres pty nad Erepa obe dAlya Bidepo; 
MANNA hoe bpm ne 

2 Thucyd. i. 67. Adyovres obx elvau abrdvopot xard Tas owordds. O.Milller 
(Zginet. Be 180) and Giller in his note, think that the #ruce (or covenant 
generally) here alluded to is, not the Thirty years’ truce concluded fourteen 
years before the peaed actually present, but the ancient alliance against the 
Persians, solemnly ratified and continued after the victory of Plata. Dr. 
Arnold on the contrary thinks that the Thirty years’ truce is alluded to, 
which the /€ginetans interpreted (rightly or not) as entitling them to 
independence. 

The former opinion might seem to be countenanced by the allusion 
to Aigina in the speech of the Thebans (iii. 64): but on the other 
hand, if we consult i. 115, it will appear possible that the wording of 
the Thirty years’ truce may have been general, as—’AmoBodva: 8 'APnvalous 
Bea txove1 Nedowovenctwy: at any rate, the Aéginetans may have pretended, 
that by the same rule as Athens gave up Nisea, Pége, &c., she ought also 


to renounce Aigina. 
However, we must recollect that the one plea does not exclude the 
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According to the Lacedzmonian practice, it was necessary 
first that the Spartans themselves, apart from their allies, should 
decide whether there existed a sufficient case of wrong done 
by Athens against themselves or against Peloponnesus—either 
in violation of the Thirty years’ truce, or in any other way. If 
the determination of Sparta herself were in the negative, the 
case would never even be submitted to the vote of the allies. 
But if it were in the affirmative, then the latter would be con- 
voked to deliver their opinion also: and assuming that the 
majority of votes coincided with the previous decision of 
Sparta, the entire confederacy stood then pledged to the given 
line of policy—if the majority was contrary, the Spartans would 
stand alone, or with such only of the confederates as con- 
curred. Each allied city, great or small, had an equal right 
of suffrage. It thus appears that Sparta herself did not vote 
as a member of the confederacy, but separately and individu- 
ally as leader—and that the only question ever submitted to 
the allies was, whether they would or would not go along with 
her previous decision. Such was the course of proceeding 
now followed. The Corinthians, together with such other of 
the confederates as felt either aggrieved or alarmed by Athens, 
presented themselves before the public assembly of Spartan 
citizens, prepared to prove that the Athenians had broken the 
truce and were going on in a course of wrong towards Pelopon- 
nesus.! Even in the oligarchy of Sparta, such a question as 
this could only be decided by a general assembly of Spartan 
citizens, qualified both by age, by regular contribution to the 
public mess, and by obedience to Spartan discipline. To the 
assembly so constituted the deputies of the various allied cities 
addressed themselves, each setting forth his case against Athens. 
The Corinthians chose to reserve themselves to the last, after 
the assembly had been inflamed by the previous speakers. 

Of this important assembly, on which so much of the future 
fate of Greece turned, Thucydidés has preserved an account 
unusually copious. - First, the speech delivered by the Corin- 
thian envoys. Next, that of some Athenian envoys, who 
happening to be at the same time in Sparta on some other 
matters, and being present in the assembly so as to have heard 


other : the Zginetans may have taken advantage of dof in enforcing their 
prayer for interference. This seems to have been the idea of the Scholiast, 
when he says—kard thy ovpdavlay rav onovbav. 
VThucyd. i, 67. rareAdwy eOsyres trav *AOmralay Br onovdds Te 
+ Aeduxdres elev kal &bixcotey Thy MeAonévyngov. The change of tense in these 
two verbs is to be noticed. 
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the speeches both of the Corinthians and of the other com- 
plainants, obtained permission from the magistrates to address 
the assembly in their turn. Thirdly, the address of the Spartan 
king Archidamus, on the course of policy proper to be adopted 
by Sparta. Lastly, the brief, but eminently characteristic, 
address of the Ephor Sthenelaidas, on putting the question 
for decision. These speeches, the composition of Thucydidés 
himself, contain substantially the sentiments of the parties to 
whom they are ascribed. Neither of them is distinctly a reply 
to that which has preceded, but each presents the situation of 
affairs from a different point of view. 

The Corinthians knew well that the audience whom they 
were about to address had been favourably prepared for them 
—for the Lacedzmonian authorities had already given an 
actual promise, to them and to the Potideans at the moment 
before Potidza revolted, that they would invade Attica. Great 
was the revolution in sentiment of the Spartans, since they had 
declined lending aid to the much more powerful island of 
Lesbos when it proposed to revolt—a revolution occasioned by 
the altered interests and sentiments of Corinth. Nevertheless, 
the Corinthians also knew that their positive grounds of com- 
plaint against Athens, in respect of wrong or violation of the 
existing truce, were both few and feeble. Neither in the dis- 
pute about Potidza nor about Korkyra, had Athens infringed 
the truce or wronged the Peloponnesian alliance. In both she 
had come into collision with Corinth, singly and apart from the 
confederacy. She had a right, both according to the truceand 
according to the received maxims of international law, to lend 
defensive aid to the Korkyreeans, at their own request: she had 
a right also, according to the principles laid down by the 
Corinthians themselves on occasion of the revolt of Samos, to 
restrain the Potideans from revolting. She had committed 
nothing which could fairly be called an aggression. Indeed 
the aggression both in the case of Potidea and in that of Kor- 
kyra, was decidedly on the side of the Corinthians : and the 
Peloponnesian confederacy could only be so far implicated as 
it was understood to be bound to espouse the separate quarrels, 
right or wrong, of Corinth. All this was well known to the 
Corinthian envoys; and accordingly we find that, in their speech 
at Sparta, they touch but lightly and in vague terms on positive 
or recent wrongs. Even that which they do say completely 
justifies the proceedings of Athens about the affair of Korkyra, 
since they confess without hesitation the design of seizing 
the large Korkyran navy for the use of the Peloponnesian 
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alliance: while in respect of Potidzea, if we had only the speech 
of the Corinthian envoy before us without any other knowledge, 
we should have supposed it to be an independent state, not 
connected by any permanent bonds with Athens—we should 
have supposed that the siege of Potidzea by Athens was an un- 
provoked aggression upon an autonomous ally of Corinth — 
we should never have imagined that Corinth had deliberately 
instigated and aided the revolt of the Chalkidians as well as of 
the Potideans against Athens. It might be pretended that she 
had a right to do this, by virtue of her undefined metropolitan 
relations with Potidzea, But at any rate the incident was not 
such as to afford any decent pretext for charge against the 
Athenians either of outrage towards Corinth,? or of wrongful 
aggression against the Peloponnesian confederacy. 

To dwell much upon specific allegations of wrong, would not 
have suited the purpose of the Corinthian envoy ; for against 
such, the Thirty years’ truce expressly provided that recourse 
should be had to amicable arbitration—to which recourse he 
never once alludes. He knew, that as between Corinth and 
Athens, war had already begun at Potidzea ; and his business, 
throughout nearly all of a very emphatic speech, is, to show 
that the Peloponnesian confederacy, and especially Sparta, is 
bound to take instant part in it, not less by prudence than by 
duty. He employs the most animated language to depict the 
ambition, the unwearied activity, the personal effort abroad as 
well as at home, the quick resolves, the sanguine hopes never 
dashed by failure—of Athens : as contrasted with the cautious, 
home-keeping, indolent, scrupulous routine of Sparta. He 
reproaches the Spartans with their backwardness and timidity, 
in not having repressed the growth of Athens before she reached 
this formidable height: especially in having allowed her to 
fortify her city after the retreat of Xerxes and afterwards to 
build the long walls from the city to the sea’ The Spartans 
(he observes) stood alone among all Greeks in the notable sys- 
tem of keeping down an enemy not by acting, but by delaying 
to act—not arresting his growth, but putting him down when 
his force was doubled. Falsely indeed had they acquired the 
reputation of being sure, when they were in reality merely slow.* 

1 Thucyd. i. 68. 0d yap dy Képrupdy re SxodaBdvres Bla pdr elxor, nat 
TlorlBaav éxorsdprow, &v 7d uty deuxaipbrarcy xwplor pds 7A oxi Opdans 
doxpiinbar, 4,88 vavrucdy by pbyiaror waploye Tole Tedoworryotot. 

cyd. i. 68. ev ols xporhxe: quds obx fuiora dxeiv, Boy kal whyiora 

braun Exouer, Sd udv "Abqvalev SBpiCspevor, bwd Bt Sudv dueAospevo1. 
wucyd. i. 

‘ Thueyd, i, 69. hovxdcere yap pdvot “EAAtvav, d AaxeBaspdyiot, ob 7H 
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In resisting Xerxes, as in resisting Athens, they had always 
been behindhand, disappointing and leaving their friends to 
ruin; while both these enemies had only failed of complete 
success through their own mistakes. 

After half apologising for the tartness of these reproofs— 
which however, as the Spartans were now well disposed to go 
to war forthwith, would be well-timed and even agreeable—the 
Corinthian orator vindicates the necessity of plain-speaking by 
the urgent peril of the emergency, and the formidable char- 
acter of the enemy who threatened them. ‘‘ You do not reflect 
(he says) how thoroughly different the Athenians are from your- 
selves. hey are innovators by nature, sharp both in devising, 
and in executing what they have determined: you are sharp 
only in keeping what you have got, in determining on nothing 
beyond, and in doing even less than absolute necessity requires." 
They again dare beyond their means, run risks beyond their 
own judgement, and keep alive their hopes even in desperate 
circumstances: your peculiarity is, that your performance 
comes short of your power—you have no faith even in what 
your judgement guarantees—when in difficulties, you despair 
of all escape. Zhey never hang back—yow are habitual lag- 
gards: they love foreign service—you cannot stir from hom 
for ¢Aey are always under the belief that their movements will 
lead to some further gain, while you fancy that new products 
will endanger what you already have. When successful, they 
make the greatest forward march; when defeated, they fall 
back the least. Moreover they task their bodies on behalf of 
their city as if they were the bodies of others—while their minds 
are most of all their own, for exertion in her service? When 
their plans for acquisition do not come successfully out, they 





Suvduer Td, BAAR TH weAAfoer duvyduevor, nad udyor obn apyoueyny Thy 
atintw trav exOpav, Bimdartovpévny Be KaTadrtovres. Kalro: eAdyerbe 
dagareis elvar, dv Kpa 5 Abyos roo Epyou expdres’ dy 76 “yp MiBor, &c. 

1 Thucyd, i. 70. Of pév ye vewreporoiol xal erwojoa Seis Kal erere- 
Ado Upyp b ty ywaow" dpeis Bt rh badpxovtd re ode, kab exvyrsva 
paddy, nad Uryp od? ravaynaia euec da, 

‘The meaning of the word éeis—skarp—when applied to the latter half 
of the sentence, is in the nature of a sarcasm. But this is suitable to the 
character of the speech. Géller supposes some such word as ixavol, in- 
stead of dfe7s, to be understood : but we should thereby both depart from 
the more obvious syntax, and weaken the general meaning. 

2 Thucyd. i, 70. Eri 88 rols uev odparw ddorpierdrois batp ris wdhews 
xpavras, tH Bt ywoup oixerotérp és 7d mpdocew Tt dxtp abris. 

It is difficult to convey in translation the antithesis between &AAorpiwrd- 
rots and olxeordry—not without a certain conceit, which Thucydidés is 
occasionally fond of. 
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feel like men robbed of what belongs to them: yet the acquisi- 
tions when realised appear like trifles compared with what 
remains to be acquired. If they sometimes fail in an attempt, 
new hopes arise in some other direction to supply the want: 
for with them alone the possession and the hope of what they 
aim at is almost simultaneous, from their habit of quickly 
executing all that they have once resolved. And in this manner 
do they toil throughout all their lives amidst hardship and peril, 
disregarding present enjoyment in the continual thirst for in- 
crease—knowing no other festival recreation except the per- 
formance of active duty—and deeming inactive repose a worse 
condition than fatiguing occupation. To speak the truth in 
two words, such is their inborn temper, that they will neither 
remain at rest themselves, nor allow rest to others.! 

**Such is the city which stands opposed to you, Lacedzmo- 
nians—yet ye still hang back from action. ... Your continual 
scruples and apathy would hardly be safe, even if ye had neigh- 
bours like yourselves in character: but as to dealings with 
Athens, your system is antiquated and out of date. In politics 
as in art, it is the modern improvements which are sure to 
come out victorious: and though unchanged institutions are 
best, if a city be not called upon to act—yet multiplicity of 
active obligations requires multiplicity and novelty of contriv- 
ance It is through these numerous trials that the means of 
Athens have acquired so much more new development than 
yours.” 

The Corinthians concluded by saying, that if, after so many 
previous warnings, now repeated for the last time, Sparta still 
refused to protect her allies against Athens—if she delayed to 
perform her promise made to the Potideans of immediately 
invading Attica—they (the Corinthians) would forthwith look 
for safety in some new alliance, which they felt themselves fully 
justified in doing. They admonished her to look well to the 
case, and to carry forward Peloponnesus, with undiminished 
dignity, as it had been transmitted to her from her predecessors.$ 


1 Thucyd. 7. ¢. kal radra perd nbvov wdvra Kal mwvSivev 3° BAov Tod 
aldvos poxGoiet, Kal dmodaiovow aAdxioTa Tov twapxdyrov, Bid Td ded 
terGoas nad phre Eopthy BAXo Ts Hyyeio0as } 7d Ta Béorra xpagas, Eypgopdy 
88 ox ficcoy Havxlay ampdypova 4) koxoMay extmovoy* Bore ef Tis avTods 
Luverdy galn mepunévar dx) 7G whre abrods Exew ovxlay phre robs BAAous 
Svopdmous dGy, Sp0as hy efror 

Thucyd. i. 71. dpyaudrpona Spay 7d exirnSebuata xpbs abrobs dori. 
Auden Bt, Eowep rexvas, del Ta exvyryvdpeva xpareiv’ nal hovxaCobon uty 
xéne 7d Gelonta vopise Epiora, mpds TOA Ot dvayKaCopévors leva, WOAATS 
kal ris exrrexvhoews Bei. 

* Thucyd. i, 71. 
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Such was the memorable picture of Athens and her citizens, 
as exhibited by her fiercest enemy before the public assembly 
at Sparta. It was calculated to impress the assembly, not by 
appeal to recent or particular misdeeds, but by the general 
system of unprincipled and endless aggression which was im- 
puted to Athens during the past—and by the certainty held out 
that the same system, unless put down by measures of decisive 
hostility, would be pushed still further in future to the utter 
ruin of Peloponnesus. And to this point did the Athenian 
envoy (staying in Sparta about some other negotiation and now 
present in the assembly) address himself in reply, after having 
asked and obtained permission from the magistrates. The 
empire of Athens was now of such standing that the younger 
men present had no personal knowledge of the circumstances 
under which it had grown up: and what was needed as 
information for them would be impressive as a reminder even 
to their seniors.1 

He began by disclaiming all intention of defending his 
native city against the charges of specific wrong or alleged 
infractions of the existing truce. This was no part of his 
mission; nor did he recognise Sparta as a competent judge 
in dispute between Athens and Corinth. But he nevertheless 
thought it his duty to vindicate Athens against the general 
character of injustice and aggression imputed to her, as well 
as to offer a solemn warning to the Spartans against the policy 
towards which they were obviously tending. He then proceeded 
to show that the empire of Athens had been honourably earned 
and amply deserved—that it had been voluntarily ceded, and 
even pressed upon her—and that she could not abdicate it 
without imperilling her own separate existence and security. 
Far from thinking that the circumstances under which it was 
acquired needed apology, he appealed to them with pride, as 
a testimony of the genuine Hellenic patriotism of that city 
which the Spartan congress now seemed disposed to run down 
as an enemy.? He then dwelt upon the circumstances attend- 
ing the Persian invasion, setting forth the superior forwardness 
and the unflinching endurance of Athens, in spite of ungenerous 
neglect from the Spartans and other Greeks—the preponder- 
ance of her naval force in the entire armament—the directing 
genius of her general Themistoklés, complimented even by 








1 Thucyd. i, 72. 

2 Thucyd i, 7p. | pmohseras D4 ob saynerhvens adder Trane 
paproplov, xal BnAdoews xpds olay dpiv xédw wh eB Bovdevoulyos & dydy 
xaraarhoeras. 
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Sparta herself—and the title of Athens to rank on that memor- 
able occasion as the principal saviour of Greece. This alone 
ought to save her empire from reproach ; but this was not all— 
for that empire had been tendered to her by the pressing in- 
stance of the allies, at a time when Sparta had proved herself 
both incompetent and unwilling to prosecute the war against 
Persia.!_ By simple exercise of the constraining force inseparable 
from her presidential obligations, and by the reduction of 
various allies who revolted, Athens had gradually become 
unpopular, while Sparta too had become her enemy instead 
of her friend. To relax her hold upon her allies would have 
been to make them the allies of Sparta against her; and thus 
the motive of fear was added to those of ambition and revenue, 
in inducing Athens to maintain her imperial dominion by force. 
In her position, no Grecian power either would or could have 
acted otherwise:—no Grecian power, certainly not Sparta, 
would have acted with so much equity and moderation, or 
given so little ground of complaint to her subjects. Worse 
they Aad suffered, while under Persia ; worse they woudd suffer, 
if they came under Sparta, who held her own allies under the 
thraldom of an oligarchical party in each city ; and if they hated 
Athens, this was only because subjects always hated the present 
dominion, whatever that might be.? 

Having justified both the origin and the working of the 
Athenian empire, the envoy concluded by warning Sparta to 
consider calmly, without being hurried away by the passions 
and invectives of others, before she took a step from which 
there was no retreat, and which exposed the future to chances 
such as no man on either side could foresee. He called on 
her not to break the truce mutually sworn to, but to adjust all 
differences, as Athens was prepared to do, by the amicable 
arbitration which that truce provided. Should she begin war, 
the Athenians would follow her lead and resist her, calling to 
witness those gods under whose sanction the oaths were taken.? 


1 Thucyd. i. 75. _ 7Ap’ Kftol doner, 3 Aaxedazdrios, wal rpoduulas tera 
ris thre kal ywouns tuvécews, dpxiis ye fs txouey rots “EAAnot ph obras 
Kyav eripBbyws Biaxcioar; nal yip abrhy rhvbe eAdBouey ob Piacdyevot, 
QAd’ Suay pty ode GeArcdvruy apapeivar mpds Td bxbrorra ro BapBdpov, 
uv 8 mpooerddyray Trav Euupdxwy, Kad airav Sendlvrav tyepdvas KaTa- 
oriiva’ & abrod Bt rod Epyou Karnvayedabnuer 7d mpatov poayayeiv 
airy és ré5e, wddwra piv bxd Béous, terra BE Kad ritis, Sorepoy Kat 
epedas. 

2 Thucyd. i. 77. 

3 Thucyd. i. 78. fels 88 & obdeuig ww roadry duaprle Byres, obs? 
abrol 060° duds dparres, Adyouey Spiv, tws Irs abGalperos buporépas 4 
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The facts recounted in the preceding chapters will have 
shown, that the account given by the Athenian envoy at Sparta 
of the origin and character of the empire exercised by his city 
(though doubtless the account of a partisan) is in substance 
correct and equitable. The envoys of Athens had not yet 
learned to take the tone which they assumed in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth years of the coming war, at Melos and 
Kamarina. At any time previous to the affair of Korkyra, 
the topics insisted upon by the Athenian would probably have 
been profoundly listened to at Sparta. But now the mind of 
the Spartans was made up. Having cleared the assembly of 
all “strangers,” and even all allies, they proceeded to discuss 
and determine the question among themselves. Most of their 
speakers held but one language ’—expatiating on the wrongs 
already done by Athens, and urging the necessity of instant 
war. There was however one voice, and that a commanding 
voice, raised against this conclusion : the ancient and respected 
king Archidamus opposed it. 

The speech of Archidamus is that of a deliberate Spartan, 
who, setting aside both hatred to Athens and blind partiality to 
allies, looks at the question with a view to the interests and 
honour of Sparta only—not however omitting her imperial as 
well as her separate character. The preceding native speakers, 
indignant against Athens, had probably appealed to Spartan 
Pride, treating it as an intolerable disgrace that almost the 
entire land-force of Dorian Peloponnesus should be thus bullied 
by one single Ionic city, and should hesitate to commence a 
war which one invasion of Attica would probably terminate. 
As the Corinthians had tried to excite the Spartans by well- 
timed taunts and reproaches, so the subsequent speakers had 
aimed at the same objects by panegyric upon the well-known 
valour and discipline of the city. To all these arguments 
Archidamus set himself to reply. Invoking the experience 
of the elders his contemporaries around him, he impressed 
upon the assembly the grave responsibility, the uncertainties, 
difficulties, and perils, of the war into which they were hurrying 
without preparation.? He reminded them of the wealth, the 
population (greater than that of any other Grecian city), the 


eiBorla, oxovdds wh Avew pads xapafalrew robs Spxovs, 7d B8 3ud-popa Bixy 
Aveatas Kar’ thy fuvOhunv’ # Geods robs Spxlovs udprupas wo1oduevot, mepa~ 
bythe ApbvecBas wodduov Kpxovras rate $ bv bgnyhate. 

2 Thucyd. i. 79. Kal rav piv wAddvev ext 7d abrd al yvopuar Ipepoy, 
Adixeiy re obs *ABnvalous HEn, kal roACuyTéa elvau ey rdxe1. 

2 Thucyd. i. 80. 
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naval force, the cavalry, the hoplites, the large foreign dominion 
of Athens,—and then asked by what means they proposed to 
put her down?! Ships, they had few; trained seamen, yet 
fewer ; wealth, next to none. They could indeed invade and 
ravage Attica, by their superior numbers and land-force. But 
the Athenians had possessions abroad sufficient to enable them 
to dispense with the produce of Attica, while their great navy 
would retaliate the like ravages upon Peloponnesus. To sup- 
pose that one or two devastating expeditions into Attica would 
bring the war to an end, would be a deplorable error: such 
proceedings would merely enrage the Athenians, without im- 
pairing their real strength, and the war would thus be prolonged, 
perhaps for a whole generation.? Before they determined upon 
war, it was absolutely necessary to provide more efficient means 
for carrying it on; and to multiply their allies not merely 
among the Greeks, but among foreigners also. While this was 
in process, envoys ought to be sent to Athens to remonstrate 
and obtain redress for the grievances of the allies. If the 
Athenians granted this—which they vey probably would do, 
when they saw the preparations going forward, and when the 
ruin of the highly-cultivated soil of Attica was held over them 
tn terrorem without being actually consummated—so much the 
better : if they refused, in the course of two or three years war 
might be commenced with some hopes of success. Archidamus 
reminded his countrymen that their allies would hold them 
responsible for the good or bad issue of what was now de- 
termined ;* admonishing them, in the true spirit of a conserva- 
tive Spartan, to cling to that cautious policy which had been 
ever the characteristic of the state, despising both taunts on 
their tardiness and panegyric on their valour. “We Spartans 
owe both our bravery and our prudence to our admirable public 
discipline ; it makes us warlike, because the sense of shame is 
most closely connected with discipline, as valour is with the 
sense of shame: it makes us prudent, because our training 
keeps us too ignorant to set ourselves above our own institu- 
tions, and holds us under sharp restraint so as not to disobey 


1 Thucyd. i. 8. xpds dt kvdpas, ot yaw Te éxds Exour: Kal xpooért 
eardoons euneipdrarol eles, xal rots BAAos Exacw Epiora ehpruvrar, wAour@ 
re 18g Kad Sooty nal vavot nal Trmos Kol Bxrois, nal 8xAg, Boos obx ey 
Bry sl ye xwple “EAAnving dow, Eri Bt nal Evupdxous woAAodS gépov 
trorereis Exovar, miss xph npds Tobrous padlus wérenoy Epacbat, Kal rit 
nioreioavras pe hebier is dwerxOivat ; 

2 Thucyd. i. 81. BéB0Ka Bt paAdov ph Kal rois macly abrdy dxoAl- 
wouev, &c. 

* Thucyd. i 82, 83. 
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them.! And thus, not being overwise in unprofitable accom- 
plishments, we Spartans are not given to disparage our enemy’s 
strength in clever speech, and then meet him with shortcomings 
in reality. We think that the capacity of neighbouring states 
is much on a par, and that the chances in reserve for both 
parties are too uncertain to be discriminated beforehand by 
speech. We always make real preparations against our enemies, 
as if they were proceeding wisely on their side: we must count 
upon security through our own precautions, not upon the 
chance of their errors. Indeed there is no great superiority 
in one man as compared with another: he is the stoutest who 
is trained in the severest trials. Let us for our parts not re- 
nounce this discipline, which we have received from our fathers 
and which we still continue, to our very great profit: let us not 
hurry on in one short hour a resolution upon which depend so 
many lives, so much property, so many cities, and our own 
reputation besides. Let us take time to consider, since our 
strength puts it fully in our power to do so, Send envoys to 
the Athenians on the subject of Potidea and of the other 
grievances alleged by our allies—and that too the rather as 
they are ready to give us satisfaction : against one who offers 
satisfaction, custom forbids you to proceed, without some 
previous application, as if he were a proclaimed wrong-doer. 


1 Thucyd. i. 84. TMoreuexol re xad eBBouros Bid 7d eBroopov yryvdueba, 7d 
ply bri aléds cwppootyns xAcioror weréxes, aloxdyns 8 ebyuxla’ ebBovrdo 
Bt bpadeorepor rev vduwy rijs depoplas waievdpevor, nal Ev xadexdrnre 
cwdpovderepe 4) Bore abray dxqeovoreiv’ Kal uh 7a Axpeia tuvero) kyay 
Byres, Tas Tay wodeulev wapackevds Abyp KaASS pEeupduevos, dropoles Eryy 
dmetiivar, voulew 88 rds re Siavolas ray wéAas naparAnolous elvai, xa) Tas 
axporrinroboas rhxas ob Adyp Biaiperds. 

In the construction of the last sentence, I follow Haack and Poppo, in 
preference to Giller and Dr. Arnold. 

The wording of this part of the speech of Archidamus is awkward and 
obscure, though we make out pretty well the general sense. It deserves 
peculiar attention, as coming from a king of Sparta, personally too a man 
of superior judgement. The great points of the Spartan character are 
all brought out. 1. A narrow, strictly-defined, and uniform range of ideas. 
2. Compression of all other impulses and desires, but an increased sensi- 
bility to their own public opinion. 3. Great habits ofendurance as well as 
of submission. 

The way in which the features of Spartan character are deduced from 
Spartan institutions, as well as the pride which Archidamus expresses in 
the ignorance and narrow mental range of his countrymen, are here 
remarkable. A similar championship of ignorance and narrow-mindedness 
is not only to be found among those who deride the literary and oratorical 
tastes of the Athenian democracy (see Aristophanés, Ran. 1070: compare 
Xenophon. Memorab. i, 2, 9-49), but also in the speech of Kleon 
(Thucyd. iii. 37). 
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But at the same time make preparation for war ; such will be 
the course of policy at once the best for your own power and 
the most terror-striking to your enemies,” + 

The speech of Archidamus was not only in itself full of 
plain reason and good sense, but delivered altogether from the 
point of view of a Spartan ; appealing greatly to Spartan con- 
servative feeling and even prejudice. But in spite of all this, 
and in spite of the personal esteem entertained for the speaker, 
the tide of feeling in the opposite direction was at that moment 
irtesistible. Sthenelaéidas—one of the five Ephors, to whom it 
fell to put the question for voting—closed the debate. His 
few words mark at once the character of the man—the temper 
of the assembly—and the simplicity of speech, though without 
the wisdom of judgement, for which Archidamus had taken 
credit to his countrymen. 

“I don’t understand (he said) these long speeches of the 
Athenians, They have praised themselves abundantly, but 
they have never rebutted what is laid to their charge—that 
they are guilty of wrong against our allies and against Pelopon- 
nesus. Now if in former days they were good men against the 
Persians, and are now evil-doers against us, they deserve double 
punishment as having become evil-doers instead of good.? But 
we are the same now as we were then: we know better than 
to sit still while our allies are suffering wrong: we shall not 
adjourn our aid, while they cannot adjourn their sufferings. 
Others have in abundance wealth, ships and horses—but we 
have good allies, whom we are not to abandon to the mercy of 
the Athenians: nor are we to trust our redress to arbitration 
and to words, when our wrongs are not confined to words. We 
must help them- speedily and with all our strength. Let no 
one tell us that we can with honour deliberate when we are 
actually suffering wrong: it is rather for those who intend to 
do the wrong, to deliberate well beforehand. Resolve upon 
war then, Lacedemonians, in a manner worthy of Sparta. 
Suffer not the Athenians to become greater than they are: let 
us not betray our allies to ruin, but march with the aid of the 
gods against the wrong-doers.” 

? Thueyd. i. 84, 85. 

* “Compare a similar oc in the speech of the Thebans against the 
ii, 

® Thucyd. $6. ‘Saat BE Spores nal rére Kal viv dopey, xal rods 
Evuudxovs, yi cupporduer, ob mepioydueda &Bixounévous, ob3t pedAAhoouer 
Tipwpeiv’ of 8 obxert uédAovar Kaxdis wdoxew. 

There is here a play upon the word uéaAew which it is not easy to preserve 
in a translation. 
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With these few words, so well calculated to defeat the pru- 
dential admonitions of Archidamus, Sthenelaidas put the ques- 
tion for the decision of the assembly—which at Sparta was 
usually taken neither by show of hands, nor by deposit of balls 
in an urn, but by cries analogous to the Ay or No of the 
English House of Commons—the presiding Ephor declaring 
which of the cries predominated. On this occasion the cry for 
war was manifestly the stronger! Yet Stheneliidas affected 
inability to determine which of the two was the louder, in order 
that he might have an excuse for bringing about a more im- 
pressive manifestation of sentiment and a stronger apparent 
majority—since a portion of the minority would probably be 
afraid to show their real opinions as individuals openly. He 
therefore directed a division—like the Speaker of the English 
House of Commons when his decision in favour of Ay or No 
is questioned by any member—“Such of you as think that the 
truce has been violated and that the Athenians are doing us 
wrong, go to “hat side; such as think the contrary, to the 
other side.” The assembly accordingly divided, and the 
majority was very great on the warlike side of the question. 

The first step of the Lacedemonians, after coming to this 
important decision, was to send to Delphi and inquire of the 
oracle whether it would be beneficial to them to undertake the 
war. The answer brought back (Thucydidés seems hardly 
certain that it was really given?) was—that if they did their 
best they would be victorious, and that the god would help 
them, invoked or uninvoked. They at the same time con- 
vened a general congress of their allies to Sparta, for the 
purpose of submitting their recent resolution to the vote of all. 

To the Corinthians, in their anxiety for the relief of Potidza, 
the decision to be given by this congress was not less important 
than that which the Spartans had just taken separately. They 
sent round envoys to each of the allies, entreating them to 
authorise war without reserve. Through such instigations, 
acting upon the general impulse then prevalent, the congress 
came together in a temper decidedly warlike. Most of the 
speakers were full of invective against Athens and impatient 
for action, while the Corinthians, waiting as before to speak 
the last, wound up the discussion by a speech well calculated 
to ensure a hearty vote. Their former speech had been 
directed to shame, exasperate, and alarm the Lacedemonians ; 

1 Thucyd. i. 87. Bovdduevos abrods pavepiis kwodeunyypdyous Thy yrounv 
ds 7d xodeueiv uaAAoY dpumoa, &c. 

2 Thucyd. i. 118. 6 88 dveiAey airois, &s Adyerat, kc. 
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this point having now been carried, they had to enforce, upon 
the allies generally, the dishonour as well as the impolicy of 
receding from a willing leader. The cause was one in which 
all were interested, the inland states not less than the maritime, 
for both would find themselves ultimately victims of the en- 
croaching despot-city. Whatever efforts were necessary for the 
war, ought cheerfully to be made, since it was only through 
war that they could arrive at a secure and honourable peace. 
There were good hopes that this might soon be attained, and 
that the war would not last long—so decided was the supe- 
riority of the confederacy, in numbers, in military skill, and in 
the equal heart and obedience of all its members.!_ The naval 
superiority of Athens depended chiefly upon hired seamen— 
so that the confederacy, by borrowing from the treasuries of 
Delphi and Olympia, would soon be able to overbid her, take 
into pay her best mariners, and equal her equipment at sea. 
They would excite revolt among her allies, and establish a 
permanent fortified post for the ruin of Attica. To make upa 
common fund for this purpose, was indispensably necessary ; 
for Athens was far more than a match for each of them single- 
handed. Nothing less than hearty union could save them all 
from successive enslavement—the very supposition of which 
was intolerable to Peloponnesian freemen, whose fathers had 
liberated Greece from the Persian. Let them not shrink from 
endurance and sacrifice in such a cause—it was their hereditary 
pride to purchase success by laborious effort. The Delphian 
god had promised them his co-operation ; and the whole of 
Greece would sympathise in the cause, either from fear of the 
despotism of Athens, or from hopes of profit. They would not 
be the first to break the truce, for the Athenians had already 


1 Thueyd. i. 120, 121, Kara woAAd 88 judas elkds dxixpariioat, wparov 
piv wA4Ge: xpotxorras na) eueiple wodauing, Exerra Suolws wdvras és Te 


maperryenadueva lévras, 
conceive that the word éwofws here alludes to the equal interest of all 
the confederates in the quarrel, as opposed to the Athenian power, which 
‘was composed partly of constrained subjects, partly of hired mercenaries— 
to both of which points, as weaknesses in the enemy, the Corinthian orator 
goes on to allude. The word dnolws here designates the same fact as 

eriklés, in his epeeett at Athens (i. 141), mentions under the words rdvres 
iaéympot: the Corinthian orator treats it as an advantage to have all 
confederates equal and hearty in the cause: Periklés, on the contrary, 
looking at the same fact from the Athenian point of view, considers it as a 
disadvantage, since it prevented unity of command and determination. 

Poppo’s view of this Passage seems to me erroneous, 

The same idea is reproduced, c. 124. efrep BeBaibraroy 7d rabra 
Ruppépovra xa wédeot nal IBidrais elvas, &c. 
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broken it, as the declaration of the Delphian god distinctly 
implied. Let them lose no time in sending aid to the Poti- 
deans, a Dorian population now besieged by Ionians, as 
well as to those other Greeks whom Athens had enslaved. 
Every day the necessity for effort was becoming stronger, and 
the longer it was delayed, the more painful it would be when 
itcame. ‘Be ye persuaded then (concluded the orator), that 
this city, which has constituted herself despot of Greece, has 
her means of attack prepared against all of us alike, some for 
present rule, others for future conquest. Let us assail and 
subdue her, that we may dwell securely ourselves hereafter, 
and may emancipate those Greeks who are now in slavery.” 

If there were any speeches delivered at this congress in 
opposition to the war, they were not likely to be successful 
in a cause wherein even Archidamus had failed. After 
the Corinthian had concluded, the question was put to the 
deputies of every city, great and small indiscriminately : and 
the majority decided for war. This important resolution was 
adopted about the end of 432 B.c., or the beginning of 
January 431 B.c.: the previous decision of. the Spartans 
separately, may have been taken about two months earlier, in 
the preceding October or November 432 B.c. 

Reviewing the conduct of the two great Grecian parties at 
this momentous juncture, with reference to existing treaties 
and positive grounds of complaint, it seems clear that Athens 
was in the right. She had done nothing which could fairly be 
called a violation of the Thirty years’ truce: while for such of 
her acts as were alleged to be such, she offered to submit them 
to that amicable arbitration which the truce itself prescribed. 
The Peloponnesian confederates were manifestly the aggressors 
in the contest. If Sparta, usually so backward, now came 
forward in a spirit so decidedly opposite, we are to ascribe it 
partly to her standing fear and jealousy of Athens, partly to the 
pressure of her allies, especially of the Corinthians. 

Thucydidés, recognising these two as the grand determining 
motives, and indicating the alleged infractions of truce as simple 
occasions or pretexts, seems to consider the fear and hatred of 
Athens as having contributed more to determine Sparta than the 
urgency of her allies.? That the extraordinary aggrandisement 


1 Thucyd. i. 123, 124. 

9 Thucyd. i125. xal rd xaos eynploavro woreueiv. It seems that the 
decision was not absolutely unanimous. 

3 Thucyd. i. 88. "EYndloavro 8% of AaxeBaydvios Tas owovbas AeAbobat 
ral xodeunréa elvar, ob tocodtov THY Evppdxwv nercbevres Tors 
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of Athens, during the period immediately succeeding the 
Persian invasion, was well calculated to excite alarm and 
jealousy in Peloponnesus, is indisputable. But if we take 
Athens as she stood in 432 8.C., it deserves notice that she had 
neither made, nor (so far as we know) tried to make, a single 
new acquisition during the whole fourteen years which had 
elapsed since the conclusion of the Thirty years’ truce,—and 
moreover that that truce marked an epoch of signal humiliation 
and reduction of her power. The triumph which Sparta and 
the Peloponnesians then gained, though not sufficiently complete 
to remove all fear of Athens, was yet great enough to inspire 
them with the hope that a second combined effort would subdue 
her. This mixture of fear and hope was exactly the state of 
feeling out of which war was likely to grow. We see that even 
before the quarrel between Corinth and Korkyra, sagacious 
Greeks everywhere anticipated war as not far distant.2 It was 
near breaking out even on occasion of the revolt of Samos ;* 
peace being then preserved partly by the commercial and 
nautical interests of Corinth, partly by the quiescence of Athens. 
But the quarrel of Corinth and Korkyra, which Sparta might 
have appeased beforehand had she thought it her interest to do 
so,—and the junction of Korkyra with Athens—exhibited the 


adyots, Baov poBobpevos rods *AOnvalous, uh ex) peiCor BuPoow, 
dparres Nes ‘Td WOAA Tis “EAAdS0s bwoxelpia H5n Svra: compare also c. 
23 and 118. 

¥ Plutarch’s biography of Periklés is very misleading from its inattention 
to chronology, ascribing to an earlier time feelings and tendencies which 
really belong to alater. Thus he represents (c. 20) the desire for acquiring 
possession of Sicily, and even of Carthage and the Tyrrhenian coast, as 
paving become very popular at Athens even before the revolt of Megara 
and Eubcea, and before those other circumstances which preceded the 
Thirty years’ truce: and he gives much credit to Periklés for havi 
repressed such unmeasured aspirations. But ambitious hopes direct. 
towards Sicily could not have sprung up in the Athenian mind until after 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. It was impossible that the 
could make any step in that direction until they had established their 
alliance with Korkyra, and this was only done in the year before the 
Peloponnesian war—done too, even then, in a qualified manner and with 
much reserve. At the first outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, the 
Athenians had nothing but fears, while the Peloponnesians had large hopes 
of aid, from the side of Sicily. While it is very true, therefore, that 
Periklés was eminently useful in discouraging rash and distant enterprises 
of ambition generally, we cannot give him the credit of keeping down 
Athenian desires of acquisition in Bray, or towards Carthage (if indeed 
this latter ever was included in the catalogue of Athenian hopes)—for such 
desires were hardly known until after his death—in spite of the assertion 
again repeated by Plutarch, Alkibiadés, c. 17. 

2 Thucyd. i, 33-36. ® Thucyd. i. 40, 41. 
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latter as again in a career of aggrandisement, and thus again 
brought into play the warlike feelings of Sparta; while they 
converted Corinth from the advocate of peace into a clamorous 
organ of war. The revolt of Potidzea—fomented by Corinth 
and encouraged by Sparta in the form of a positive promise to 
invade Attica—was in point of fact the first distinct violation 
of the truce, and the initiatory measure of the Peloponnesian 
war. The Spartan meeting, and the subsequent congress of 
allies at Sparta, served no other purpose than to provide such 
formalities as were requisite to ensure the concurrent and 
hearty action of numbers, and to clothe with imposing 
sanction a state of war already existing in reality, though 
yet unproclaimed. 

The sentiment in Peloponnesus at this moment was not the 
fear of Athens, but the hatred of Athens,—and the confident 
hope of subduing her. And indeed such confidence was 
justified by plausible grounds. Men might well think that 
the Athenians could never endure the entire devastation of 
their highly-cultivated soil,—or at least that they would certainly 
come forth to fight for it in the field, which was all that the 
Peloponnesians desired. Nothing except the unparalleled 
ascendency and unshaken resolution of Periklés induced the 
Athenians to persevere in a scheme of patient defence, and 
to trust to that naval superiority, which the enemies of 
Athens, save and except the judicious Archidamus, had not 
yet learned fully to appreciate. Moreover the confident hopes 
of the Peloponnesians were materially strengthened by the 
widespread sympathy in favour of their cause, proclaiming 
as it did the intended liberation of Greece from a despot 
city.! 

To Athens, on the other hand, the coming war presented 
itself in a very different aspect ; holding out nothing less than 
the certainty of prodigious loss and privation—even granting 
that at this heavy cost, her independence and union at home, 
and her empire abroad, could be upheld. By Periklés, and by 
the more long-sighted Athenians, the chance of unavoidable 
war was foreseen even before the Korkyrean dispute? But 
Periklés was only the first citizen in a democracy, esteemed, 
trusted, and listened to, more than any one else, by the body 
of citizens, but warmly opposed in most of his measures, under 
the free speech and latitude of individual action which reigned 
at Athens,—and even bitterly hated by many active political 

1 Thucyd. ii, 8. 
2 Thucyd. i. 45; Plutarch, Periklés, c. 8 
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opponents. The formal determination of the Lacedzmonians, 
to declare war, must of course have been made known at 
Athens, by those Athenian envoys who had entered an unavail- 
ing protest against it in the Spartan assembly. No steps were 
taken by Sparta to carry this determination into effect until 
after the congress of allies and their pronounced confirmatory 
vote. Nor did the Spartans even then send any herald, or 
make any formal declaration. They despatched various propo- 
sitions to Athens, not at all with a view of trying to obtain 
satisfaction, or of providing some escape from the probability 
of war ; but with the contrary purpose—of multiplying demands, 
and enlarging the grounds of quarrel.!_ Meanwhile the deputies, 
retiring home from the congress to their respective cities, carried 
with them the general resolution for immediate warlike 
preparations to be made with as little delay as possible.? 

The first requisition addressed by the Lacedemonians to 
Athens was a political manceuvre aimed at Periklés, their chief 
opponent in that city. His mother Agaristé belonged to the 
great family of the Alkmzénids, who were supposed to be 
under an inexpiable hereditary taint, in consequence of the 
sacrilege committed by their ancestor Megaklés nearly two 
centuries before, in the slaughter of the Kylonian suppliants 
near the altar of the Venerable Goddesses.$ Ancient as this 
transaction was, it still had sufficient hold on the mind of the 
Athenians to serve as the basis of a political manceuvre, About 
seventy-seven years before, shortly after the expulsion of 
Hippias from Athens, it had been so employed by the Spartan 
king Kleomenés, who at that time exacted from the Athenians 
a clearance of the ancient sacrilege, to be effected by the 
banishment of Kleisthenés (the founder of the democracy) and 
his chief partisans. This demand, addressed by Kleomenés to 
the Athenians at the instance of Isagoras the rival of Klei- 
sthenés,4 had been then obeyed, and had served well the 
purposes of those who sent it. A similar blow was now aimed 
by the Lacedzmonians at Periklés (the grand-nephew of Klei- 
sthenés), and doubtless at the instance of his political enemies. 
Religion required, it was pretended, that “the abomination of 

1 Thucyd. i. 126. dy robry 88 expecBeborro 79 xpbvy apbs rods *AGqval- 
ous @yKAhmara rotodperol, Saas eploww Sri weylorn rpdpacis 
ein r00 roAepeiy, Ay wh rt doanotwar. 

2 Thucyd. i. 125. 

8 See the account of the Kylonian troubles, and the sacrilege which 
followed, in this History, ch. x. 

4 See Herodot. v. 70: compare vi. 131 ; Thucyd. i. 126; and ch. xxxi, 
of this History. 
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the goddess should be driven out.”! If the Athenians complied 
with this demand, they would deprive themselves, at this critical 
moment, of their ablest leader. But the Lacedemonians, not 
expecting compliance, reckoned at all events upon discrediting 
Periklés with the people, as being partly the cause of the war 
through family taint of impiety *—and this impression would 
doubtless be loudly proclaimed by his political opponents in 
the assembly. 

The influence of Periklés with the Athenian public had 
become greater and greater as their political experience of him 
was prolonged. But the bitterness of his enemies appears to 
have increased along with it. Not long before this period, he 
had been indirectly assailed through the medium of accusations 
against three different persons, all more or less intimate with 
him—his mistress Aspasia, the philosopher Anaxagoras, and 
the sculptor Pheidias. 

‘We cannot make out either the exact date, or the exact facts 
of either of these accusations. Aspasia, daughter of Axiochus, 
was a native of Miletus, beautiful, well-educated, and aspiring. 
She resided at Athens, and is affirmed (though upon very 
doubtful evidence) to have kept slavegirls to be let out as 
courtezans. Whatever may be the case with this report, which 
is most probably one of the scandals engendered by political 
animosity against Periklés,* it is certain that so remarkable were 


1 Thucyd. i. 126. écdAevoy robs "A@nvafous 7) Kyos édadvery Tis Geos. 

2 Thucyd. i. 127. 

3 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 24. Respecting Aspasia, see Plato, Menexenus, 
¢. 3; 4; Xenophon, Memorab. ii, 6, 36; Harpokration, v. ‘Aoma 
Aspasia was doubtless no uncommon name among Grecian women: we 
know of one Phoksean girl who bore it, the mistress of Cyrus the younger 
(Plutarch, Artaxer. c. 25). The story about Aspasia having kept slave- 
girls for hire, is stated by both Plutarch and Athenzeus (xiii. p. 570) ; but 
we may reasonably doubt whether there is any better evidence for it than 
that which is actually cited by the latter—the passage in Aristophanés, 
Acharn. 497-505— 

oi Meyapis aBivaus wepuor 1 
We dianches "acrecter Wepre tue or wépras 80. 

Athenzus reads xépvas, but the reading répva 3bo appears in the received 
text of Aristophanés. Critics differ whether "aenaclas is the genitive case 
singular of "Agragla, or the accusative plural of the adjective doxdotos. I 
believe that it is the latter; but intended as a play on the word, capable of 
being understood either as a substantive or as an adjective—aawaclas wépras 
3éo or Aowactas xépvas 360. There is a similar play on the word, in a line 
of Kratinus, quoted by Plutarch, Periklés, c. 24. 

At the time, if ever, when this theft of the Megarian youth took place, 
Aspas ja must have been the beloved mistress and companion of Periklés : 
an is inconceivable that she should have kept slave-girls for hire shen, 
er she may have done before. 
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her own fascinations, her accomplishments, and her powers 
not merely of conversation, but even of oratory and criticism,— 
that the most distinguished Athenians of all ages and characters, 
Sokratés among the number, visited her, and several of them 
took their wives along with them to hear her also. The free 
citizen women of Athens lived in strict and almost oriental 
recluseness, as well after being married as whensingle. Every- 
thing which concerned their lives, their happiness, or their 
rights, was determined or managed for them by male relatives : 
and they seem to have been destitute of all mental culture 
and accomplishments. Their society presented no charm nor 
interest, which men accordingly sought for in the company 
of a class of women called Hetere or Courtezans, literally 
Female Companions, who lived a free life, managed their own. 


That reading and construction of the verse above cited, which I think 
the less probable of the two, has been applied by the commentators of 
‘Thucydides to explain a line of his history, and applied in a manner which 
Iam persuaded is erroneous. When the Lacedsemonians desired the 
Athenians to repeal the decree excluding the Megarians from their ports, 
the Athenians refused, alleging that the Megarians had appropriated some 
lands which were disputed between the two countries, and some which 
were even sacred property—and also that “they had received runaway 
slaves from Athens” —nai dvdpand8uv bwodoxhy 1av aquorapdver (i. 139). 
The Scholiast gives a perfectly just explanation of these last words—as &r« 
Bovrous abray dmopetyovras ¢3¢xovro, But Wasse puts a note to the 
passage to this effect—' Aspasia servos, v. Athenaum. p. $70; Aristoph. 
Acharn. 525, et Schol.” This note of Wasse is adopted and transcrihed 
by the three best and most recent commentators on Thucydidés—Poppo, 
Giller, and Dr. Arnold. Yet with all respect to their united authority, the 
supposition is neither natural as applied to the words, nor admissible as 
regards the matter of fact. ’Av8pdroba &piordueva mean naturally (not 
Aspasie servos, ot more properly servas, for the very gender ought to have 
made Wasse suspect the correctness of his interpretation—but) the runaway 
slaves of proprietors generally in Attica ; of whom the Athenians lost so 

rodigious a number after the Lacedzemonian garrison was established at 

ekeleia (Thucyd. vii. 28: compare i, 142; and iv. 118, about the 
adrduodo). Periklés might fairly set forth the reception of such runaway 
slaves as a matter of complaint against the Megarians, and the Athenian 
public assembly would feel it so likewise: moreover the Megarians are 
charged not with having stolen away the slaves, but with Aarbouring them 
(bxodox4»). But to suppose that Periklés, in defending the decree of 
exclusion against the Megarians, would rest the defence on the ground that 
some Megarian youth had run away with two girls of the coriége of Aspasia, 
argues a strange conception both of him and of the people. If such au 
incident ever really happened, or was even supposed to have happened, we 
ay be sure that it would be cited by his opponents, as a means of bringing 
tempt upon the real accusation against the Megarians—the purpose for 
which Aristophanés produces it. This is one of the many errors in respect 
to Grecian history arising from the practice of construing passages of 
comedy as if they were serious and literal facts. 
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affairs, and supported themselves by their powers of pleasing. 
These women were numerous, and were doubtless of every 
variety of personal character. The most distinguished and 
superior among them, such as Aspasia and Theodoté,! appear 
to have been the only women in Greece, except the Spartan, 
who either inspired strong passion or exercised mental 
ascendency. 

Periklés had been determined in his choice of a wife by 
those family considerations which were held almost obligatory 
at Athens, and had married a woman very nearly related to 
him, by whom he had two sons, Xanthippus and Paralus. 
But the marriage having never been comfortable, was after- 
wards dissolved by mutual consent, according to that full 
liberty of divorce which the Attic law permitted. Periklés 
concurred with his wife’s male relations (who formed her legal 
guardians) in giving her away to another husband.? He then 
took Aspasia to live with him, had a son by her who bore his 
name, and continued ever afterwards on terms of the greatest 
intimacy and affection with her. Without adopting those 
exaggerations which represent Aspasia as having communicated 
to Periklés his distinguished eloquence, or even as having 
herself composed orations for public delivery, we may reason- 
ably believe her to have been qualified to take interest and 
share in that literary and philosophical society which frequented 
the house of Periklés, and which his unprincipled son, Xan- 
thippus,—disgusted with his father’s regular expenditure, as 
withholding from him the means of supporting an extravagant 
establishment—reported abroad with exaggerated calumnies, 
and turned into derision. It was from that worthless young 
man, who died of the Athenian epidemic during the lifetime 
of Periklés, that his political enemies and the comic writers of 
the day obtained the pretended revelations, which served them 
as matter for scandalous libel on the privacy of this distinguished 
man. 

1 The visit of Sokratés with some of his friends to Theodoté, his dialogue 
with her, and the description of her manner of living, are among the most 
curious remnants of Grecian antiquity, on a side very imperfectly known to 
us (Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 11). 

Compare the citations from Eubulus and Antiphanés, the comic writers, 


apud Athenseum, xiii. p. 571, illustrating the differences of character and 
behaviour between some of these Hetzer and others—and Athens. xii. 


P» 589. 
Plutarch, Periklés, c. 24. Elta riis ousBidoews obx obons abrois 
ovis, axelvy uty brépy Bovdouérny ovvekdBuxev, abrds 3°’Acwaclay AaBiv 


frrepte Biapepivries. 
* Plutarch, Periklés, c. 13-36. 
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While the comic writers attacked Periklés himself for alleged 
intrigues with different women, they treated the name of 
Aspasia as public property without any mercy or reserve: she 
was the Omphalé, the Deianeira, or the Héré, to this great 
Héraklés or Zeus of Athens. At length one of these comic 
writers, Hermippus, not contented with scenic attacks, indicted 
her before the dikastery for impiety, as participant in the 
philosophical discussions held, and the opinions professed, 
among the society of Periklés, by Anaxagoras and others. 
Against Anaxagoras himself, too, a similar indictment is said 
tohave been preferred, either by Kleon or by Thucydidés son 
of Melesias, under a general resolution recently passed in the 
public assembly at the instance of Diopeithés. And such was 
the sensitive antipathy of the Athenian public, shown after- 
wards fatally in the case of Sokratés, and embittered in this 
instance by all the artifices of political faction, against philoso- 
phers whose opinions conflicted with the received religious 
dogmas—that Periklés did not dare to place Anaxagoras on 
his trial. The latter retired from Athens, and a sentence -of 
banishment was passed against him in his absence.! But 
Periklés himself defended Aspasia before the dikastery. In 
fact the indictment was as much against him as against her: 
one thing alleged against her (and also against Pheidias) was, 
the reception of free women to facilitate the intrigues of 
Periklés. He defended her successfully and procured a 
verdict of acquittal: but we are not surprised to hear that his 
speech was marked by the strongest personal emotions and 
even by tears.? The dikasts were accustomed to such appeals 
to their sympathies, sometimes even to extravagant excess, 
from ordinary accused persons. In Periklés, however, so 
manifest an outburst of emotion stands out as something 
quite unparalleled : for constant self-mastery was one of the 
most prominent features in his character.6 And we shall find 
him, near the close of his political life, when he had become 
for the moment unpopular with the Athenian people, distracted 
as they were at the moment with the terrible sufferings of the 
pestilence,—bearing up against their unmerited anger not 
merely with dignity, but with a pride of conscious innocence 


1 This seems the more probable story; but there are differences of 
statement, and uncertainties upon many points : compare Plutarch, Periklés, 
¢. 16-32; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 23; Diogen. Laért. ii, 12, 13. See also 
Schaubach, Fragment. Anaxagorz, p. 47-52. 

® Plutarch, Periklés, c. 32. 

3 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 7, 36-39- 
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and desert which rises almost into defiance; insomuch that 
the rhetor Dionysius, who criticises the speech of Periklés as 
if it were simply the composition of Thucydidés, censures that 
historian for having violated dramatic propriety by a display 
of insolence where humility would have been becoming.! 

It appears also, as far as we can judge amidst very imperfect 
data, that the trial of the great sculptor Pheidias, for alleged 
embezzlement in the contract for his celebrated gold and ivory 
statue of Athéné,? took place nearly at this period. That 
statue had been finished and dedicated in the Parthenon in 
437 B.C, since which period Pheidias had been engaged at 
Olympia in his ‘last and great masterpiece, the colossal statue 
of the Olympian Zeus. On his return to Athens from the 
execution of this work, about 433 or 432 B.C., the accusation 
of embezzlement was instituted against him by the political 
enemies of Periklés.? A slave of Pheidias, named Menon, 
planted himself as a suppliant at the altar, professing to be 
cognisant of certain facts which proved that his master had 
committed peculation. Motion was made to receive his 
depositions and to ensure to his person the protection of the 
people ; upon which he revealed various statements so greatly 
impeaching the pecuniary probity of Pheidias, that the latter 
was put in prison, awaiting the day for his trial before the 
dikastery. The gold employed and charged for in the statue, 
however, was all capable of being taken off and weighed, so as 
to verify its accuracy, which Periklés dared the accusers to do. 
Besides the charge of embezzlement, there were other circum- 
stances which rendered Pheidias unpopular. It had been 
discovered that, in the reliefs on the frieze of the Parthenon, 
he had introduced the portraits of himself and Periklés in 
conspicuous positions. It seems that Pheidias died in prison 
before the day of trial; and some even said that he had been 
poisoned by the enemies of Periklés, in order that the suspicions 
against the latter, who was the real object of attack, might be 
aggravated. It is said also that Drakontidés proposed and 
carried a decree in the public assembly, that Periklés should 
be called on to give an account of the money which he had 

1 Thucyd. ii. 60, 61: compare also his striking expressions, c. 65 ; 
Dionys. ‘Vlalikarn. De Thucydid. Judic. c. 44, P. 924. 

2 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 31. $eiSlas—dpyoAdBos 705 dydAuaros. 

This tale, about protecting Pheidias under the charge of embezzlement, 
was the story most widely in circulation against Periklés—4, xewplorn altla 
xaav, txovca 5 wAelorous wdprupas (Plutarch, Periklés, c. 31). 


3 See the Dissertation of O. Miller (De Phidize Vita, c. 17, p. 35), who 
Jays out the facts in the order in which I have given them. 
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expended, and that the dikasts, before whom the account was 
rendered, should give their suffrage in the most solemn manner 
from the altar. This latter provision was modified by Agnon, 
who, while proposing that the dikasts should be 1500 in number, 
retained the vote by pebbles in the urn according to ordinary 
custom.! 

If Periklés was ever tried on such a charge, there can be no 
doubt that he was honourably acquitted : for the language of 
Thucydidés respecting his pecuniary probity is such as could 
not have been employed if a verdict of guilty on a charge of 
peculation had been publicly pronounced. But we cannot 
be certain that he ever was tried. Indeed another accusation 
urged by his enemies, and.even by Aristophanés in the sixth 
year of the’ Peloponnesian war, implies that no trial took place: 
for it was alleged that Periklés, in order to escape this danger, 
“blew -up the Peloponnesian war,” and involved his country 
in such confusion and peril as made his own aid and guidance 
indispensably necessary to her ; especially, that he passed the 
decree against the Megarians by which the war was really 
brought on.? We know enough, however, to be certain that 
such a supposition is altogether inadmissible. The enemies of 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 13-32. 

® Aristophan. Pac. 587-603: compare Achar. 512; Ephorus, ap. 
Diodor. xii. 38-40; and the Scholia on the two passages of Aristophanés ; 
Plutarch, Periklés, c. 32. 

Diodorus (as well as Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 7) relates another tale, that 
Alkibiadés once approached Periklés when he was in evident low spirits 
and embarrassment, and asked him the reason : Periklés told him that the 
time was near at hand for rendering his accounts, and that he was consider- 
ing how this could be done: upon which Alkibiadés advised him to consider 
rather, how he could evade doing’it. The result of this advice was that 
Periklés plunged Athens into the Peloponnesian war: compare Aristophan. 
Nub, 855, with the Scholia—and Ephorus, Fragm. 118, 119, ed. Marx, 
with the notes of Marx. 

It is probable enough that Ephorus copied the story which ascribes the 
Peloponnesian war to the accusations against Pheidias and Periklés, from 
Aristophanés or other comic writers of the time. But it deserves remark 
that even Aristophanés is not to be considered as certifying it. For if we 
consult the ¢ above referred to in his comedy Pax, we shall find that, 
fist, Hermés tells the ory about Pheidias, Perikiés, and the Peloponnesian 
war ; upon which both Tryggeus, and the Chorus, remark that ¢hey never 
heard a word of it before: that it is quite new to them. 

Tryg. Taira toiwy, pa Tov “AMdAAw, “yoo ‘wemioumy obderds, 
Te Ont Sout bd pe, ranepicl @abear cyan, 


If Aristophanés had stated the story ever so plainly, his authority could 
only have been taken as proving that it was a part of the talk of the time: 
but the lines just cited make him as much a contradicting as an affirming 


witness. 
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Periklés were far too eager; and too expert in Athenian political 
warfare, to have let him escape by such a stratagem. More- 
over, we learn from the assurance of Thucydidés that the war 
depended upon far deeper causes—that the Megarian decree 
was in no way the real cause of it—that it was not Periklés, 
but the Peloponnesians, who brought it on, by the blow struck 
at Potidea. 

All that wecan make out, amidst these uncertified allegations, 
is, that in the year or two immediately preceding the Pelopon- 
nesian war, Periklés was hard-pressed by the accusations of 
political enemies—perhaps even in his own person, but cer- 
tainly in the persons of those who were most in his confidence 
and affection! And it was in this turn of his political position, 
that the Lacedemonians sent to Athens the above-mentioned 
requisition, that the ancient Kylonian sacrilege might be at 
length cleared out ; in other words, that Periklés and his family 
might be banished. Doubtless his enemies, as well as the 
partisans of Lacedemon at Athens, would strenuously support 
this proposition. And the party of Lacedzmon at Athens 
was always strong, even during the middle of the war :—to act 
as proxenus to the Lacedemonians was accounted an honour 
even by the greatest Athenian families? On this occasion, 
however, the manceuvre did not succeed, nor did the Athenians 
listen to the requisition for banishing the sacrilegious Alk- 
me6nids, On the contrary, they replied that the Spartans too 
had an account of sacrilege to clear off; for they had violated 
the sanctuary of Poseidon at Cape Tzenarus, in dragging from 
it some helot suppliants to be put to death—and the sanctuary 
of Athéné Chalkicekus at Sparta, in blocking up and starving 
to death the guilty regent Pausanias. To require that Laconia 
might be cleared of these two acts of sacrilege—was the only 
answer which the Athenians made to the demand sent for the 
banishment of Periklés.8 Probably the actual effect of that 
demand was, to strengthen him in the public esteem :* very 


1 Tt would appear that not only Aspasia and Anaxagoras, but also the 
musician and philosopher Damon, the personal friend and instructor of 
Periklés, must have been banished at a time when Periklés was ol wha] 
somewhere near about this time. The passage in Plato, Alkibiadés, i. c. 
30, p. 118, proves that Damon was in Athens and intimate with Periklés 
when the latter was of considerable age—xal viv ti tnAtkodros dy 
Aduwn cbverrw abrod robtou évexa. 

Damon is said to have been ostracised—perhaps he was tried and 
condemned to banishment: for the two are sometimes confounded. 

1 See Thucyd. v. 43; vi. 89. 

4 Thucyd. i. 128, 135, 139. 4 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 33. 
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different from the effect of the same manceuvre when practised 
before by Kleomenés against Kleisthenés. 

Other Spartan envoys shortly afterwards arrived with fresh 
demands. The Athenians were now required—1. To withdraw 
their troops from Potidwa. 2. To replace gina in its auto- 
nomy. 3. To repeal the decree of exclusion against the 
Megarians. 

Tt was upon the latter that the greatest stress was laid; an 
intimation being held out that war might be avoided if such 
repeal were granted. We see plainly from this proceeding 
that the Lacedzmonians acted in concert with the anti-Peri- 
kléan leaders at Athens. To Sparta and her confederacy the 
decree against the Megarians was of less importance than the 
rescue of the Corinthian troops now blocked up in Potidza. 
But on the other hand, the party opposed to Periklés would 
have much better chance of getting a vote of the assembly 
against him on the subject of the Megarians: and this advan- 
tage, if gained, would serve to enfeeble his influence generally. 
No concession was obtained however on either of the three 
points: even in respect to Megara, the decree of exclusion was 
vindicated and upheld against all the force of opposition. At 
length the Lacedzemonians—who had already resolved upon 
war and had sent these envoys in mere compliance with the 
exigencies of ordinary practice, not with any idea of bringing 
about an accommodation—sent a third batch of envoys with a 
proposition which at least had the merit of disclosing their real 
purpose without disguise. Rhamphias and two other Spartans 
announced to the Athenians the simple injunction: “The 
Lacedezmonians wish the peace to stand; and it may stand, 
if you will leave the Greeks autonomous.” Upon this demand, 
so very different from the preceding, the Athenians resolved to 
hold a fresh assembly on the subject of war or peace, to open 
the whole question anew for discussion, and to determine once 
for all on a peremptory answer. 

The last demands presented on the part of Sparta, which 
went to nothing less than the entire extinction of the Athenian 
empire—combined with the character, alike wavering and 
insincere, of the demands previously made, and with the 


1 Thucyd. i. 139. It rather appears, from the words of Thucydidés, that 
these various demands of the Lacedzemonians were made by one embassy, 
joined by new members arriving with fresh instructions, but remainin; 
during a month or six weeks between January and March 431 8.c. installed 
in the house of the proxenus of Sparta at Athens: compare Xenophon, 
Hellenic, v. 4, 22. 
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knowledge that the Spartan confederacy had pronounced per- 
emptorily in favour of war—seemed likely to produce unanimity 
at Athens, and to bring together this important assembly under 
the universal conviction that war was inevitable. Such however 
was not the fact. The reluctance to go to war was sincere 
amidst the large majority of the assembly; while among a 
considerable portion of them it was so preponderant, that they 
even now reverted to the opening which the Lacedemonians 
had before held out about the anti-Megarian decree, as if that 
were the chief cause of war. There was much difference of 
opinion among the speakers, several of whom insisted upon the 
repeal of this decree, treating it as a matter far too insignificant 
to go to war about, and denouncing the obstinacy of Periklés 
for refusing to concede such a trifle! Against this opinion 
Periklés entered his protest, in an harangue decisive and encou- 
raging, which Dionysius of Halikarnassus ranks among the best 
speeches in Thucydidés. The latter historian may probably 
himself have heard the original speech. 

“I continue, Athenians, to adhere to the same conviction, 
that we must not yield to the Peloponnesians—though I know 
that men are in one mood, when they sanction the resolution 
to go to war, and in another, when actually in the contest— 
their judgements then depending upon the turn of events. I 
have only to repeat now what I have said on former occasions 
—and I adjure you who follow my views to adhere to what 
we jointly resolve, though the result should be partially un- 
favourable ; or else not to take credit for wisdom in the event 
of success. For it is very possible that the contingencies of 
events may depart more from all reasonable track than the 
counsels of man: such are the unexpected turns which we 
familiarly impute to Fortune. The Lacedemonians have 
before now manifested their hostile aims against us, but on 
this last occasion more than ever. While the truce prescribes 
that we are to give and receive amicable satisfaction for our 


1 ‘Thucyd. i, 139; Plutarch, Perililés, e. 31. 

2Thucyd. i. 140. abéxerar yap Tas upopds ray mpayydrow ody 
fooor duadas xupijoa # cal ras diavolas rot avOpdmov: Bidnep xal Thy rbxny 
Soa ty xaph Adyov EvpBj, elbOapyer aiziacba. Icould have wished in the 
translation to preserve the play upon the words &ua0é: xwpijoa: which 
Thucydidés introduces into this sentence, and which seems to have been 
agreeable to his taste. "Auais when referred to fuypopds is used in a 
passive sense by no means common—‘‘in # manner which cannot be 
learned, departing from all reasonable calculation.” *Awaf@s when referred 
to Biayofas bears its usual meaning—‘* ignorant, deficient in learning or in 
reason, 
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differences, and each to retain what we possess—they not only 
have not asked for such satisfaction, but repudiate it when 
tendered. They choose to settle complaints by war and not by 
discussion: they have got beyond the tone of complaint, and 
are here already with that of command. For they enjoin us 
to withdraw from Potidza, to leave Agina free, and to rescind 
the decree against the Megarians: nay, these last envoys are 
even come to proclaim to us, that we must leave all the Greeks 
free. Now let none of you believe, that we shall be going to 
war about a trifle, if we refuse to rescind the Megarian decree 
—which they chiefly put forward, as if its repeal would avert 
the war. Let none of you take blame to yourselves as if we 
had gone to war about a small matter. For this small matter 
contains in itself the whole test and trial of your mettle: if ye 
yield it, ye will presently have some other greater exaction put 
upon you, like men who have already truckled on one point 
from fear: whereas if ye hold out stoutly, ye will make it clear 
to them that they must deal with you more upon a footing of 
equality”? 

Periklés then examined the relative strength of parties and 
the chances of war. The Peloponnesians were a self-working 
population, with few slaves, and without wealth, either private 
or public: they had no means of carrying on distant or long- 
continued war. They were ready to expose their persons, but 
not at all ready to contribute from their very narrow means.” 
In a border-war, or a single land-battle, they were invincible, 
but for systematic warfare against a power like Athens, they 
had neither competent headship, nor habits of concert and 
punctuality, nor money to profit by opportunities, always rare 
and accidental, for successful attack. They might perhaps 
establish a fortified post in Attica, but it would do little serious 
mischief ; while at sea, their inferiority and helplessness would 
be complete, and the irresistible Athenian navy would take 
care to keep it so. Nor would they be able to reckon on 
tempting away the able foreign seamen from Athenian ships 
by means of funds borrowed from Olympia or Delphi? For 


) Thueyd. i. 140. 

2 Thucyd. i. 141 adroupyol re ydp elax Medeworrhaiot, kal obre 18lg 
obre dy now? xphuard Cori abrots’ trerra xporlav noAduew kal Biamovrloy 
&rreipor, B:2.73 Bpaxtes abrol dx’ BAAHAoUS bxd wevlas emipepew. 

3 Thucyd. i. 143. etre xal kwhoarres Trav OAvumlaow A AeAgois xpnudrav 
mod pwelfore weipGrro huey imodaBeiv rods Ekvovs TOY vavTaY, Mh ivTwY 
py Apav dvtinddvr, eoBdvrev abrov re Kal Tov werolxay, Bewdy by Fy" 
viv Be dB re Oxdoxel, nal, bxep xpdriotov, kuSepriras Exouer woAlras Kal 
why BAAnv tenpectay wrelous wat Grelvous 4 mica 4 GAAn EAAdS. 
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besides that the mariners of the dependent islands would find 
themselves losers even by accepting a higher pay, with the 
certainty of Athenian vengeance afterwards—Athens herself 
would suffice to man her fleet in case of need, with her own 
citizens and metics: she had within her own walls steersmen 
and mariners better, as well as more numerous, than all 
Greece besides. There was but one side on which Athens 
was vulnerable: Attica unfortunately was not an island—it 
was exposed to invasion and ravage. To this the Athenians 
must submit, without committing the imprudence of i 

a land battle to avert it. They had abundant lands out of 
Attica, insular as well as continental, to supply their wants, 
while they could in their turn, by means of their navy, ravage 
the Peloponnesian territories, whose inhabitants had no 
subsidiary lands to recur to.! 

“ Mourn not for the loss of land and houses (continued the 
orator). Reserve your mourning for men: houses and land 
acquire not men, but men acquire them.? Nay, if I thought I 
could prevail upon you, I would exhort you to march out and 
ravage them yourselves, and thus show to the Peloponnesians 
that for them at least ye will not truckle. And I could exbibit 
many further grounds for confidently anticipating success, if ye 
will only be willing not to aim at increased dominion when we 
are in the midst of war, and not to take upon yourselves new 
self-imposed risks ; for I have ever been more afraid of our own 
blunders than of the plans of our enemy.’ But these are 
matters for future discussion, when we come to actual opera- 
tions: for the present, let us dismiss these envoys with the 
answer :—That we will permit the Megarians to use our markets 
and harbours, if the Lacedzmonians on their side will discon- 
tinue their (xenélasy or) summary expulsions of ourselves and 
our allies from their own territory—for there is nothing in the 
truce to prevent either one or the other: That we will leave 
the Grecian cities autonomous, if we Aad them as autonomous 


This is in reply to those hopes which we know to have been conceived 
by the Peloponnesian leaders, and upon which the Corinthian speaker in 
the Peloponnesian congress had dwelt (i, 121). Doubtless Periklés would 
be informed of the tenor of all these public demonstrations at Sparta. 

2 ‘Thucyd. i. 141, 142, 143. 

2 Thucyd. i. 143. thy ve badpupow ph olxidv Kad fis wosioOal, 2K 
tév copdrav ob yap rade robs Evdpas, AAN’ of KyBpes Taira krarras. 

3 Thucyd. i. 144. oAda BE kal KAA Exw as erwl8a rod wepilecabar, fw 
20éanre doxhy re wh emeracba dpa wodepodvres, kal xwBivovs abGaipérous 
Bh mpoorOerOa- padrov yap repdBnuat Tas olxelas judy Guaprias 4 ras roy 
evavrlwv Biavolas. 
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at the time when the truce was made,—and as soon as the 
Lacedzemonians shall grant to ¢herr allied cities autonomy such 
as each of them shall freely choose, not such as is convenient 
to Sparta: That while we are ready to give satisfaction accord- 
ing to the truce, we will not begin war, but will repel those who 
do begin it. Such is the reply at once just and suitable to 
the dignity of this city. We ought to make up our minds that 
war is inevitable: the more cheerfully we accept it, the less 
vehement shall we find our enemies in their attack : and where 
the danger is greatest, there also is the final honour greatest, 
both for a state and for a private citizen. Assuredly our 
fathers, when they bore up against the Persians—having no 
such means as we possess to start from, and even compelled 
to abandon all that they did possess—both repelled the invader 
and brought matters forward to our actual pitch, more by 
advised operation than by good fortune, and by a daring 
courage greater than their real power. We ought not to fall 
short of them: we must keep off our enemies in every way, 
and leave an unimpaired power to our successors.” 1 

These animating encouragements of Periklés carried with 
them the majority of the assembly, so that answer was made 
to the envoys, such as he recommended, on each of the 
particular points in debate. It was announced to them, 
moreover, on the general question of peace or war, that the 
Athenians were prepared to discuss all the grounds of 
complaint against them, pursuant to the truce, by equal and 
amicable arbitration—but that they would do nothing under 
authoritative demand.? With this answer the envoys returned 
to Sparta, and an end was put to negotiation. 

It seems evident, from the account of Thucydidés, that the 
Athenian public was not brought to this resolution without 
much reluctance, and great fear of the consequences, especially 
destruction of property in Attica; and that a considerable 
minority took opposition on the Megarian decree—the ground 
skilfully laid by Sparta for breaking the unanimity of her enemy, 
and strengthening the party opposed to Periklés. But we may 
also decidedly infer from the same historian—especially from 
the proceedings of Corinth and Sparta as he sets them forth— 
that Athens could not have avoided the war without such an 


1 Thueyd. i. 143, 144. 

2 Thucyd. i 145, al rots Aaxedasporlois drenplravro 7H exelvov dup, 
Kal? Exaord re bs Ebpace, kal 7d Ebunay obdiv xerevduevor worhoew, Bap B¢ 
kard rds EwGhnas eroipor elves BiadbecGas xeph ray eyrAnudrav ex) Yon wal 
bpola. 
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abnegation both of dignity and power as no nation under any 
government will ever submit to, and as would even have left 
her without decent security for her individual rights. To 
accept the war tendered to her was a matter not merely of 
prudence but of necessity: the tone of exaction assumed by 
the Spartan envoys would have rendered concession a mere 
evidence of weakness and fear. As the account of Thucydidés 
bears out the judgement of Periklés on this important point,! so 
it also shows us that Athens was not less in the right upon the 
received principles of international dealing. It was not Athens, 
(as the Spartans ? themselves afterwards came to feel,) but her 
enemies, who broke the provisions of the truce, by encouraging 
the revolt of Potidea, and by promising invasion of Attica: it 
was not Athens, but her enemies, who after thus breaking the 
truce, made a string of exorbitant demands, in order to get up 
as good a case as possible for war.8 The case made out by 
Periklés, justifying the war on grounds both of right and 
prudence, is in all its main points borne out by the impartial 
voice of Thucydidés. And though it is perfectly true, that the 
ambition of Athens had been great, and the increase of her 
power marvellous, during the thirty-five years between the 
repulse of Xerxes and the Thirty years’ truce—it is not less 
true that by that truce she lost very largely, and that she 
acquired nothing to compensate such loss during the fourteen 
years between the truce and the Korkyrean alliance. The 
policy of Periklés had not been one of foreign aggrandisement, 
or of increasing vexation and encroachment towards other 
Grecian powers. Even the Korkyrzan alliance was noway 
courted by him, and was in truth accepted with paramount 
regard to the obligations of the existing truce; while the: 
circumstances, out of which that alliance grew, testify a more 
forward ambition on the part of Corinth than on that of Athens, 


1 In spite of the contrary view taken by Plutarch, Periklés, c. 31: and 
in his comparison of Perikl. and Fab. Max. c. 3. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 21. Of piv obv Aaxedasuéyio rovadra mov, roplCovres robs 
*adnvalous dy 7G xply xpbve oxordar Umiduutiv, agar BE evarriomevor 
xadverdat, Bionérns Be elphyns doplves Bélecbal Te nal robs kvBpas 
dmoddceyv. 

See also an important passage (vii. 18) about the feelings of the Spartans. 
The Spartans thought, says Thucydidés, & @ xporépy mortup (the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war) opérepoy 7d xapayduqua paAAov 
vyevéodar, Bri re és TlAdraay FABov OnBaio: ev oxovdais, al eipnuévov dv rats 
apdrepov EvvOhxas Bxra wh emipépew hy Bleas GérAwar diddvai, adrol obx 
trhovoy es Bleas ponenoyniey Tay *A@nvalur Kal Bid TodTo eixérws Buc~ 
ruxedy re dxduifor, Be. 

3 Thucyd. i. 126. Saws oglow Br peylorn npdpacis etm rod woAenely. 
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to appropriate to herself the Korkyraan naval force. It is 
common to ascribe the Peloponnesian war to the ambition of 
Athens, but this is a partial view of the case. The aggressive 
sentiment, partly fear, partly hatred, was on the side of the 
Peloponnesians, who were not ignorant that Athens desired the 
continuance of peace, but were resolved not to let her stand as 
she was at the conclusion of the Thirty years’ truce. It was 
their purpose to attack her and break down her empire, as 
dangerous, wrongful, and anti-Hellenic. The war was thus 
partly a contest of principle, involving the popular proclama- 
tion of the right of every Grecian state to autonomy, against 
Athens: partly a contest of power, wherein Spartan and 
Corinthian ambition was not less conspicuous, and far more 
aggressive in the beginning, than Athenian. 

Conformably to what is here said, the first blow of the war 
was struck, not by Athens, but against her. After the decisive 
answer given to the Spartan envoys, taken in conjunction with 
the previous proceedings, and the preparations actually going 
on, among the Peloponnesian confederacy—the truce could 
hardly be said to be still in force, though there was no formal 
proclamation of rupture. A few weeks passed in restricted and 
mistrustful intercourse ;1 though individuals who passed the 
borders did not yet think it necessary to take a herald with 
them, as in time of actual war. Had the excess of ambition 
been on the side of Athens compared with her enemies, this 
was the time for her to strike the first blow, carrying with it of 
course great probability of success, before their preparations 
were completed. But she remained strictly within the limits 
of the truce, while the disastrous series of mutual aggressions, 
destined to tear in pieces the entrails of Hellas, was opened by 
her enemy and her neighbour. 

The little town of Platzea, still hallowed by the memorable 
victory over the Persians as well as by the tutelary consecration 
received from Pausanias, was the scene of this unforeseen 
enterprise. Itstood in Boeotia, immediately north of Kither6n ; 
with the borders of Attica on one side, and the Theban 
territory (from which it was separated by the river Asépus) on 
the other: the distance between Platea and Thebes being 
about seventy stadia, or eight miles. Though Boeotian by 
descent, the Platazans were completely separated from the 
Beeotian Teague, and in hearty alliance (as well as qualified 

1 Thucyd. i. 146. exeulyvuvro 8° Buws dv abrais Kad wap’ &AdAouS 
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communion of civil rights) with the Athenians, who had pro- 
tected them against the bitter enmity of Thebes, for a period 
of now nearly three generations. But in spite of this long 
prescription, the Thebans, as chiefs of the Bozotian league, still 
felt themselves wronged by the separation of Platea. An 
oligarchical faction of wealthy Platzeans espoused their cause,? 
with a view of subverting the democratical government of the 
town—of destroying its leaders, their political rivals—and 
of establishing an oligarchy with themselves as the chiefs. 
Naukleidés, and others of this faction, entered into a secret 
conspiracy with Eurymachus and the oligarchy of Thebes. To 
both it appeared a tempting prize, since war was close at hand, 
to take advantage of this ambiguous interval, before watches 
had been placed and the precautions of a state of war com- 
menced. They resolved to surprise the town of Platea in the 
night, during a period of religious festival, in order that the 
population might be most completely off their guard.?_ Accord- 
ingly on a rainy night towards the close of March, 431 B.c.,2 
a body of rather more than 300 Theban hoplites, commanded 
by two of the Boeotarchs, Pythangelus and Diemporus, and 
including Eurymachus in the ranks, presented themselves at 
the gate of Platea during the first sleep of the citizens. 
Naukleidés and his partisans opened the gate and conducted 
them to the agora, which they reached and occupied in military 
order without the least resistance. The best part of the 
Theban military force was intended to arrive at Platea by 
break of day, in order to support them.4 : 


1 Thucyd. ii, 2. Bevarduevor iBlas Evenxa Buvduews kvBpas re Trav woAiray 
robs optow drevavrlous SiapGeipar, nal thy wédruw rois OnBaloss xpoomorfioa > 
also iii. 65, s of xparot kal xphuact Kad yéver, &c. 

2 Thueyd. iii. 56. . 

* Thucyd. ii, 2, &pa Fpt apxoudre—seems to indicate a period rather 
before than after the first of April: we may consider the bisection of the 
Thucydidean year into @épos and yeudy as marked by the equinoxes. His 
summer and winter are each a half of the year (Thucyd. v. 20), though 
Poppo erroneously treats the Thucydidean winter as only four months 
(Poppo, Proleg. i. c. v. p. 72, and ad Thucyd. ii. 2: see F. W. Ullrich, 
Beitrage zur Erklérung des Thukydidés, p. 32, Hamburg, 1846). 

4 Thucyd. ii. 2-5, Odpevor 8% és Thy ayopdy ra Brac... . 
nal dvetney Sxfpuk, df tis Bobrera card 7a rd7pia Tay rdytwy Bowray 
fuupayed, riecGar wap’ abrods Ta BxAa. 

‘Dr. Amold has a note upon this passage, explaining rides@a: or @éc0ai 
a SxAato mean, “piling the arms,” or getting rid of their spears and 
shields by piling them all in one or more heaps. He says— The 
‘Thebans, therefore, as usual on a halt, proceeded to pile their arms, and 
by inviting the Platsesns to come and pile theirs with them, they meant 
that they should come in arms from their several houses to join them, and 
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Naukleidés and his friends, following the instincts of political 
antipathy, were eager to conduct the Thebans to the houses of 
their opponents the democratical leaders, in order that the 
latter might be seized or despatched. But to this the Thebans 
would not consent. Believing themselves now masters of the 
town, and certain of a large reinforcement at daylight, they 
thought they could overawe the citizens into an apparently 
willing acquiescence in their terms, without any actual violence. 
They wished moreover rather to soften and justify, than to 
aggravate, the gross public wrong already committed. Accord- 
ingly their herald was directed to invite by public proclama- 
tion all Platzeans who were willing to return to their ancient 
sympathies of race and to the Beotian confederacy, that they 
should come forth and take station as brethren in the armed 
ranks of the Thebans. And the Plateans, suddenly roused 


thus naturally pile their spears and shields with those of their friends, to 
be taken up together with theirs, whenever there should be occasion either 
to march or to fight.” The same explanation of the phrase had before been 
given by Wesseling and Larcher, ad Herodot. ix. 52; though Bahr on 
the passage is more satisfactory. 

Both Poppo and Giller also sanction Dr. Arnold’s explanation: yet I 
cannot but think that it is unsuitable to the ge before us, as well as to 
several other passages in which ri@ecéa: 7& 8"Aa occurs: there may be 
other passages in which it will suit, but as a general explanation it 
appears to me inadmissible. In most cases the words mean “‘armatt 
consistere”—to ground arms—to maintain rank, resting the spear and 
shield (see Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 12) upon the ground. In the incident 
now before us, the Theban hoplites enter Plateea, a strange town, 
with the population decidedly hostile, and likely to be provoked more 
than ever by this surprise ; add to which, that it is pitch dark and 
a rainy night. Is it likely that the first thing which they do will be 
to pile their arms? The darkness alone would render it a slow and 
uncertain operation to resume the arms: so that when the Plateans 
attacked them, as they did quite suddenly and unexpectedly, and while it 
was yet dark, the Thebans would have been (upon Dr. Arnold’s supposi- 
tion) altogether defenceless and unarmed (see ii. 3. mpooéBaddy re 
€20ds (of TAarasjs) Kal ds xeipas fecay natd +d4x08)—which certainly 
they were not. Dr. Amold’s explanation may suit the case of the soldier in 
camp, but certainly not that of the soldier in presence of an enemy, or 
under circumstances of danger: the difference of the two will be found 
illustrated in Xenophon, Hellenic.. ii. 4, 5, 6. 

Nor do the passages referred to by Dr. Arnold himself bear out his 
interpretation of the phrase rl@ec6a: rd Seda. That interpretation is 
moreover not conveniently applicable either to Thucyd. vii. 3, or viii, 25— 
decidedly inapplicable to iv. 68 (@néuevoy 7d BxAa), in the description of 
the night attack on Megara, very analogous to.this upon Plataea—and not 
less decidedly inapplicable to two passages of Xenophon’s Anabasis, i. 5, 
14; iv. 3, 7. 

‘Schneider, in the Lexicon appended to his edition of Xenophon’s Ana- 
basis, has a long but not very distinct article upon r{eo@ai rd Seda. 
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from sleep by the astounding news that their great enemy was 
master of the town, supposed amidst the darkness that the 
number of assailants was far greater than the reality; so thatin 
spite of their strong attachment to Athens, they thought their 
case hopeless, and began to open negotiations. But finding 
out soon, in spite of the darkness, as the discussion proceeded, 
that the real numbers of the Thebans were not greater than 
could be dealt with—they speedily took courage and determined 
to attack them; establishing communication with each other 
by breaking through the walls of their private houses, in order 
that they might not be detected in moving about in the streets 
or ways!—-and forming barricades with waggons across such 
of these ways as were suitable. 

A little before deybreak, when their preparations were fully 
completed, they sallied forth from their houses to the attack, 
and immediately came to close quarters with the Thebans. 
The latter, still fancying themselves masters of the town and 
relying upon a satisfactory close to the discussions when day- 
light should arrive, now found themselves surprised in their 
turn, and under great disadvantages. Having been out all 
night under a heavy rain—they were enclosed in a town which 
they did not know, with narrow, crooked, and muddy ways, 
such as they would have had difficulty in tracking out even by 
daylight, Nevertheless, on finding themselves suddenly assailed 
they got as well as they could into close order, and repelled the 
Plateeans two or three times. - The attack was repeated with 
loud shouts, while the women also screamed, howled, and threw 
tiles from the flat-roofed houses, until at length the Thebans 


TThucyd. ii, 3. abner oby emixeiprréa elvai, nal fuvedcyorro Biopio~ 
govres to¥s Kowovs tolxous map’ GAAHAOUS, Sxws pi Sud Tav SBGv pavepol dow 
Ibvres, &udfas 88 Bveu rev bxofvylay és tas Sbobs xaOloracay, Tra dvr} 
relxous ff, Kal TaAAG Ehptuoy, &c. 

T may illustrate this by a short extract from the letter of M. Marrast, 
mayor of Paris, to the National Asiembly, written during the formidable 
insurrection of June 25, 1848, in that city, and describing the proceedings 
of the insurgents: ‘Dans la plupart des rues longues, étroites, et cou- 
vertes de barricades qui vont ds THotel de Ville 4 la Rue St. Antoine, 
la garde nationale motile, et la troupe de ligne, ont di faire le sige de 
chaque maison ; et ce qui rendait I’ceuvre plus périlleuse, c’est que les in- 
surgés avaient établi, y chique maison ly chaque maison, des communi- 
cations intérieures qui reliaient les maisons entre elles, en sorte qu’ils 
pouvaient se rendre, comme par une allée couverte, d’un point éloigné 
jusqu’au centre dune suite de barricades qui les protégeaient.” (Lettre 
publige dans le journal, Le National, June 26, Be) 

A similar establishment of internal communication between adjoining 
houses in the street, was one of the most memorable features of the heroic 
defence of Saragossa against the French, in the Peninsular War. 
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became dismayed and broken. But flight was not less difficult 
than resistance ; for they could not find their way out of the 
city, and even the gate by which they entered, the only one 
open, had been closed by a Platean citizen who thrust into it 
the point of a javelin in place of the peg whereby the bar was 
commoniy held fast. Dispersed about the city and pursued by 
men who knew every inch of the ground, some ran to the top 
of the wall, and jumped down on the outside, most of them 
perishing in the attempt—a few others escaped through an 
unguarded gate, by cutting through the bar with a hatchet 
which a woman gave to them—while the greater number ran 
into the open doors of a large barn or building in conjunction 
with the wall, mistaking these doors for an approach to the 
town-gate. They were here blocked up without a chance of 
escape, and the Platzans at first thought of setting fire to the 
building. But at length a convention was concluded, whereby 
they, as well as the other Thebans in the city, agreed to 
surrender at discretion. 

Had the reinforcements from Thebes arrived at the expected 
hour, this disaster would have been averted. But the heavy 
rain and dark night retarded their whole march, while the river 
As6pus was so much swollen as to be with difficulty fordable : 
so that before they reached the gates of Platza, their comrades 
within were either slain or captured. Which fate had befallen 
them, the Thebans without could not tell: but they immediately 
resolved to seize what they could find, persons as well as 
Property, in the Platzean territory (no precautions having been 
taken as yet to guard against the perils of war by keeping 
within the walls), in order that they might have something to 
exchange for such Thebans as were prisoners. Before this step 
could be executed, however, a herald came forth from the town 
to remonstrate with them upon their unholy proceeding in 
having so flagrantly violated the truce, and especially to warn 
them not to do any wrong without the walls. If they retired 
without inflicting further mischief, their prisoners within should 
be given up to them; if otherwise, these prisoners would be 
slain immediately. A convention having been concluded and 
sworn to on this basis, the Thebans retired without any active 
measures. 

Such at least was the Theban account of what preceded their 
retirement. But the Plateans gave a different statement ; 
denying that they had made any categorical promise or sworn 


1 Thucya. ii. 3, 4. 
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any oath—and affirming that they had engaged for nothing 
except to suspend any decisive step with regard to the 
prisoners, until discussion had been entered into to see if a 
satisfactory agreement could be concluded. 

As Thucydidés records both of these statements, without 
intimating to which of the two he himself gave the preference, 
we may presume that both of them found credence with 
respectable persons. The Theban story is undoubtedly the 
most probable: but the Plateans appear to have violated the 
understanding, even upon their own construction of it. For 
no sooner had the Thebans retired, than they (the Plataans) 
hastily brought in their citizens and the best of their moveable 
property within the walls, and then slew all their prisoners 
forthwith, without even entering into the formalities of negotia- 
tion. The prisoners thus put to death, among whom was 
Eurymachus himself, were 180 in number.! 

On the first entrance of the Theban assailants at night, 
a messenger had started from Platea to carry the news to 
Athens: a second messenger followed him to report the victory 
and capture of the prisoners, as soon as it had been achieved. 
The Athenians sent back a herald without delay, enjoining the 
Plateans to take no step respecting the prisoners until consult- 
ation should be had with Athens. Periklés doubtless feared 
what turned out to be the fact; for the prisoners had been 
slain before his messenger could arrive. Apart from the terms 
of the convention, and looking only to the received practice of 


1 Thucyd. ii. 5,6; Herodot. vii, 233. Demosthenés (cont. Nexram, 
©. 25, p. 1379) agrees with Thucydidés in the statement that the Platzans 
slew their prisoners, From whom Diodorus borrowed his inadmissible 
story, that the Platseans gave up their prisoners to the Thebans, I cannot 
tell (Diodor. xii. 41, 42). 

‘The passage in this Oration against Nesera is also curious, both as ft 
agrees with Thucydidés on many points and as it differs from him on 
several others: in some sentences, even the words agree with Thucydidés 
(8 yp *Acwmds worapds ucyas eppin, nal BiaBiva ob péBioy Fy, &c.: com- 
pare Thucyd. ii. 2) ; while on other points there is discrepancy. _Demo- 
sthenfs (or the Pseudo-Demosthenés) states that Archidamus king of 
Sparta planned the surprise of Platza—that the Plateeans only discovered, 
when morning dawned, the small real number of the Thebans in the town 
—that the larger body of Thebans, when they at last did arrive near 
Platea after the great delay in their march, were forced to retire by the 
numerous force arriving from Athens, and that the Plateeans then destroyed 
their prisoners in the town. Demosthenés mentions nothing about any 
convention between the Platseans and the Thebans without the town, 
respecting the Theban prisoners within. 

every point on which the narrative of Thucydidés differs from that 
of Demosthenés, the former stands out as the most coherent and credible. 
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ancient warfare, their destruction could not be denounced as 
unusually cruel, though the Thebans afterwards, when fortune 
was in their favour, chose to designate it as such.! But 
impartial contemporaries would notice, and the Athenians in 
pestlctas would deeply lament, the glaring impolicy of the act. 

‘or Thebes, the best thing of all would of course be to get 
back her captured citizens forthwith: but next to that, the 
least evil would be, to hear that they had been put to death. 
In the hands of the Athenians and Plateans, they would have 
been the means of obtaining from her much more valuable 
sacrifices than their lives, considered as a portion of Theban 
power, were worth: so strong was the feeling of sympathy for 
imprisoned citizens, several of them men of rank and importance, 
—as may be seen by the past conduct of Athens after the 
battle of Koréneia, and by that of Sparta (hereafter to be 
recounted) after the taking of Sphaktéria. The Platezans, 
obeying the simple instinct of wrath and vengeance, threw 
away this great political advantage, which the more long-sighted 
Periklés would gladly have turned to account. 

At the time when the Athenians sent their herald to Platea, 
they also issued orders for seizing all Boeotians who might be 
found in Attica ; while they lost no time in sending forces to 
provision Platea and placing it on the footing of a garrison 
town, removing to Athens the old men and sick, with the 
women and children. No complaint or discussion respecting 
the recent surprise, was thought of by either party. It was 
evident to both that the war was now actually begun—that 
nothing was to be thought of except the means of carrying it 
on—and that there could be no further personal intercourse 
except under the protection of heralds.* The incident at 
Platea, striking in all its points, wound up all parties to the 
full pitch of warlike excitement. A spirit of resolution and 
enterprise was abroad everywhere, especially among those 
younger citizens, yet unacquainted with the actual bitterness of 
war, whom the long truce but just broken had raised up. And 
the contagion of high-strung feeling spread from the leading 
combatants into every corner of Greece, manifesting itself 
partly in multiplied oracles, prophecies, and religious legends 
adapted to the moment® A recent earthquake at Delos, too, 
as well as various other extraordinary physical phenomena, 
were construed as prognostics of the awful struggle impending— 

1 Thucyd. iii. 66. © Thucyd. il, 1-6. 

® Thucyd. ii, “7,8. 4 7¢GAAn EANas wave weréepos fy, Euriovedy 


ray xpdrrov wbdecv. 
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a period fatally marked not less by eclipses, earthquakes, 
drought, famine, and pestilence, than by the direct calamities 
of war.’ . 

An aggression so unwarrantable as the assault on Platea 
tended doubtless to strengthen the unanimity of the Athenian 
assembly, to silence the opponents of Periklés, and to lend 
additional weight to those frequent exhortations? whereby the 
great statesman was wont to sustain the courage of his country- 
men. Intelligence was sent round to forewarn and hearten up 
the numerous allies of Athens, tributary as well as free. The 
latter, with the exception of the Thessalians, Akarnanians, and 
Messenians at Naupaktus, were all insular—Chians, Lesbians, 
Korkyreans, and Zakynthians. To the island of Kephallenia, 
the Athenians sent envoys, but it was not actually acquired 
to their alliance until a few months afterwards.® With the 
Akarnanians, too, their connexion had only been commenced 
@ short time before, seemingly during the preceding summer, 
arising out of the circumstances of the town of Argos in 
Amphilochia, 

That town, situated on the southern coast of the Ambrakian 
Gulf, was originally occupied by a portion of the Amphilochi, 
a non-Hellenic tribe, whose lineage apparently was something 
intermediate between Akarnanians and Epirots. Some colonists 
from Ambrakia, having been admitted as co-residents with 
the Amphilochian inhabitants of this town, presently expelled 
them, and retained the town with its territory exclusively for 
themselves. The expelled inhabitants, fraternising with their 
fellow tribes around as well as with the Akarnanians, looked 
out for the means of restoration; and in order to obtain it, 
invited the assistance of Athens. Accordingly the Athenians 
sent an expedition of thirty triremes under Phormio, who, 
joining the Amphilochians and Akamanians, attacked and 
carried Argos, reduced the Ambrakiots to slavery, and restored 
the town to the Amphilochians and Akarnanians. It was on 
this occasion that the alliance of the Akarnanians with Athens 
was first concluded, and that their personal attachment to the 
Athenian admiral Phormio commenced.* 

1 Thucyd. i. 23. 

2 Thucyd. ii 13. Sep wal xpdrepor, &c. tAeye 38 nal KAda, oldrep 
eld Ger, Mepurrss és dndderkiv rod xepiccecOar rp wordy. 

* Thucyd. ii. 7, 22, 30. 

* Thucyd. ii, 68. The time at which this expedition of Phormio and 
the capture of Argos happened, is not precisely marked by Thucydidés. 
But his words seem to imply that it was before the commencement of the 
war, as Poppo observes. Phormio was sent to Chalkidiké about October 
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The numerous subjects of Athens, whose contributions stood 
embodied in the annual tribute, were distributed all over and 
around the A®gean, including all the islands north of Krete, 
with the exception of Melos and Thera.! Moreover the 
elements of force collected in Athens itself were fully worthy 
of the metropolis of so great an empire. Periklés could make 
a report to his countrymen of 3ootriremes fit for active service ; 
1200 horsemen and horse-bowmen ; 1600 bowmen; and the 
great force of all, not less than 29,000 hoplites—mostly citizens, 
but in part also metics. The chosen portion of these hoplites, 
both as to age and as to equipment, were 13,000 in number ; 
while the remaining 16,000, including the elder and younger 
citizens and the metics, did garrison duty on the walls of 
Athens and Peirseus—on the long line of wall which connected 
Athens both with Peireus and Phalérum—and in the various 
fortified posts both in and out of Attica. In addition to these 
large military and naval forces, the city possessed in the 
acropolis an accumulated treasure of coined silver amounting 
to not less than 6000 talents, or about 41,400,000, derived 
from annual laying by of tribute from the allies and perhaps of 
other revenues besides. The treasure had at one time been as 
large as 9700 talents, or about £ 2,230,000, but the cost of the 
recent religious and architectural decorations at Athens, as 
well as the siege of Potidza, had reduced it to 6000. More- 
over the acropolis and the temples throughout the city were 
rich in votive offerings, deposits, sacred plate, and silver imple- 
ments for the processions and festivals, &c., to an amount 
estimated at more than 500 talents, while the great statue of 
the goddess recently set up by Pheidias in the Parthenon, 
composed of ivory and gold, included a quantity of the latter 
metal not less than 40 talents in weight—equal in value to 
more than 400 talents of silver—and all of it so arranged that 
it could be taken off from the statue at pleasure. In alluding 
to these sacred valuables among the resources of the state, 
Periklés spoke of them only as open to be so applied in case 
of need, with the firm resolution of replacing them during the 
first season of prosperity, just as the Corinthians had proposed 
to borrow from Delphi and Olympia. Besides the hoard thus 
actually in hand, there came in a large annual revenue, amounting 


or November 432 2. (i. 64): and the expedition against Argos probably 
occurred between that event and the naval conflict of Korkyraans and 
Athenians against Corinthians with their allies, Ambrakiots included— 
which conflict had happened in the preceding spring. 

2 Thucyd. ii. 9. 
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under the single head of tribute from the subject-allies, to 
600 talents, equal to about £138,009 ; besides all other items,! 
making up a@ general total of at least 1000 talents, or about 
4,230,000. 

To this formidable catalogue of means for war, were to be 
added other items not less important, but which did not admit 
of being weighed and numbered; the unrivalled maritime 
skill and discipline of the seamen—the democratical sentiment, 
alike fervent and unanimous, of the general mass of citizens— 
and the superior development of directing intelligence. And 
when we consider that the enemy had indeed on his side an 
irresistible land-force, but scarcely anything else—few ships, 
no trained seamen, no funds, ro powers of combination or 
headship—we may be satisfied that there were ample materials 
for an orator like Periklés to draw an encouraging picture of 
the future. He could depict Athens as holding Peloponnesus 
under siege by means of her navy and a chain of insular 
posts ;2 and he could guarantee success® as the sure reward 
of persevering, orderly, and well-considered exertion, combined 
with firm endurance under a period of temporary, but un- 
avoidable suffering ; and combined too with another condition 
hardly less difficult for Athenian temper to comply with— 
abstinence from seductive speculations of distant enterprise, 
while their force was required by the necessities of war near 
home But such prospects were founded upon a long-sighted 
calculation, looking beyond immediate loss and therefore ill- 
calculated to take hold of the mind of an ordinary citizen—or 
at any rate likely to be overwhelmed for the moment by the 
pressure of actual hardship. Moreover, the best which Periklés 
could promise was a successful resistance—the unimpaired 
maintenance of that great empire to which Athens had become 
accustomed ; a policy purely conservative, without any stimulus 
from the hope of positive acquisition—and not only without 
the sympathy of other states, but with feelings of simple 
acquiescence on the part of most of her allies—of strong 
hostility everywhere else. 

On all these latter points the position of the Peloponnesian 

1 Thucyd. ii. 13; Xenophon, Anabas. vii. 

® Thuoyd. ii. 7. | és BeBalus wépit why Medewdveneoy narawoAcuhoovres. 
vi. 90. mépit Thy TeAondyynoov moAtopKodrres. 

3"Thucyd. if. 65. ocodrey 7G Mepuxdct ereploceuse rére dg’ Sv abrds 
seeles nod ndvu dy pgdlor wepvyerioGar ray Tedorovynalev abrar 7G 

« Thucyd. i. 1 jw €6¢Anre dpxdy Te uh emucracda: Eun rorenodvres, 
kat ies priya Py tl arte a ft San 
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alliance was far more encouraging. So powerful a body of 
confederates had never been got together—not even to resist 
Xerxes. Not only the entire strength of Peloponnesus (except 
Argeians and Achzans, both of whom were neutral at first, 
though the Achzan town of Pelléné joined even at the 
beginning, and all the rest subsequently) was brought together, 
but also the Megarians, Boeotians, Phokians, Opuntian Lokrians, 
Ambrakiots, Leukadians and Anaktorians. Among_ these, 
Corinth, Megara, Sikyon, Pelléné, Elis, Ambrakia, and Leukas 
furnished maritime force, while the Bceotians, Phokians, and 
Lokrians supplied cavalry. Many of these cities however 
supplied hoplites besides; but the remainder of the con- 
federates furnished hoplites only. It was upon this latter 
force, not omitting the powerful Boeotian cavalry, that the main 
reliance was placed ; especially for the first and most important 
operation of the war—the devastation of Attica. Bound 
together by the strongest common feeling of active antipathy 
to Athens, the whole confederacy was full of hope and con- 
fidence for this immediate forward march—gratifying at once 
both to their hatred and to their love of plunder, by the hand 
of destruction laid upon the richest country in Greece—and 
presenting a chance even of terminating the war at once, if the 
pride of the Athenians should be so intolerably stung as to 
provoke them to come out and fight. Certainty of immediate 
success, at the first outset—a common purpose to be accom- 
plished and a common enemy to be put down, with favourable 
sympathies throughout Greece—all these circumstances filled 
the Peloponnesians with sanguine hopes at the beginning of 
the war. And the general persuasion was, that Athens, even 
if not reduced to submission by the first invasion, could not 
possibly hold out more than two or three summers against the 
repetition of this destructive process.1 Strongly did this con- 
fidence contrast with the proud and resolute submission to 
necrssity, not without desponding anticipations of the result, 
which reigned among the auditors of Periklés.? 

But though the Peloponnesians entertained confident belief 


1 Thucyd. vii, 28. Boor xan? dpxds rod worluov, of piv dnavrdy, of 
BL B40, of BL xpidy ye erav obBels wrclw xpdvor, erduclor 
wepioleei abrods (the Athenians), ¢! of MeAoworvhoios do Bdrorer 
as thy xépay: compare v. 14. 

2Thucyd. vi. 11. 8d 7d wapd qvdunv abray, mpds & epo- 
BeioGe Td wpaTor, sepiyeyerhe but, warapporhoarres Hin Kal ris 
ZixeMlas épleade. It is Nikias, who, in dissuading the expedition against 
Syracuse, reminds the Athenians of their past despondency at the beginning 
of the war. 
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of carrying their point by simple land-campaign, they did not 
neglect auxiliary preparations for naval and prolonged war. 
The Lacedemonians resolved to make up the naval force 
already existing among themselves and their allies to an aggre- 
gate of 500 triremes ; chiefly by the aid of the friendly Dorian 
cities on the Italian and Sicilian coast. Upon each of them a 
specific contribution was imposed, together with a given con- 
tingent ; orders being transmitted to them to make such 
preparations silently without any immediate declaration of 
hostility against Athens, and even without refusing for the 
present to admit any single Athenian ship into their harbours.! 
Besides this, the Lacedzemonians laid their schemes for sending 
envoys to the Persian king and to other barbaric powers— 
a remarkable evidence of melancholy revolution in Grecian 
affairs, when that potentate, whom the common arm of Greece 
had so hardly repulsed a few years before, was now invoked to 
bring the Pheenician ficet again into the Aegean for the purpose 
of crushing Athens. 

The invasion of Attica however without delay was the 
primary object to be accomplished ; and for that the Lacedz- 
monians issued circular orders immediately after the attempted. 
surprise of Plataea. Though the vote of the allies was requisite 
to sanction any war, yet when that vote had once been passed, 
the Lacedemonians took upon themselves to direct all the 
measures of execution. Two-thirds of the hoplites of each 
confederate city—apparently two-thirds of a certain assumed 
rating for which the city was held liable in the books of the 
confederacy, so that the Beeotians and others who furnished 
cavalry, were not constrained to send two-thirds of their entire 
force of hoplites—were summoned to be present on a certain 
day at the isthmus of Corinth, with provisions and equipment 
for an expedition of some length.? On the day named, the 
entire force was found duly assembled. The Spartan king 
Archidamus, on taking the command, addressed to the com- 
manders and principal officers from each city a discourse of 
solemn warning as well as encouragement. His remarks were 
directed chiefly to abate the tone of sanguine over-confidence 
which reigned in the army. After adverting to the magnitude 
of the occasion, the mighty impulse agitating all Greece, and 
the general good wishes which accompanied them against an 

1 Thucyd. ii. 7. Diodorus says that the Italian and Sicilian allies were 
required to furnish zoo triremes (xii, 41). Nothing of the kind seems to 


have been actually furnished. 
2 Thucyd. ii, 10-12, 
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enemy so much hated—he admonished them not to let their 
great superiority of numbers and bravery seduce them into a 
spirit of rash disorder. “We are about to attack (he said) an 
enemy admirably equipped in every way, so that we may expect 
certainly that they will come out and fight,! even if they be not 
now actually on the march to meet us at the border, at least 
when they see us in their territory ravaging and destroying 
their property. All men exposed to any unusual indignity 
become incensed, and act more under passion than under 
calculation, when it is actually brought under their eyes: much 
more will the Athenians do so, accustomed as they are to 
empire, and to ravage the territory of others rather than to see 
their own so treated.” 

Immediately on the army being assembled, Archidamus sent 
Melésippus as envoy to Athens to announce the coming in- 
vasion, being still in hopes that the Athenians would yield. 
But a resolution had been already adopted, at the instance of 
Periklés, to receive neither herald nor envoy from the Lacedz- 
monians when once their army was on its march: so that 
Melésippus was sent back without even being permitted to 
enter the city. He was ordered to quit the territory before 
sunset, with guides to accompany him and prevent him from 
addressing a word to any one. On parting from his guides at 
the border, Melésippus exclaimed,? with a solemnity but too 
accurately justified by the event—“This day will be the 
beginning of many calamities to the Greeks.” 

Archidamus, as soon as the reception of his last envoy was 
made known to him, continued his march from the isthmus 
into Attica—which territory he entered by the road of CEnoé, 
the frontier Athenian fortress of Attica towards Beeotia. His 
march was slow, and he thought it necessary to make a regular 
attack on the fort of CEnoé, which had been put into so good a 
state of defence, that after all the various modes of assault, in 
which the Lacedzemonians were not skilful, had been tried in 
vain ®—and after a delay of several days before the place,—he 
was compelled to renounce the attempt. 


1 Thucyd. ii. 11. Sore xph xa wdvu daatCew Bid pdyns iévar abrobs, ef 
wh ral vor Spynvrai, ey § obra wdpecuer, adr’ Brav & Th 77 dpoow huas 
Bnodvrds re xal raxelveov pbelpovras. 

These reports of speeches are of great value as preserving a record of 
the feelings and expectations of actors, apart from the result of events. 
‘What Archidamus so confidently anticipated did nof come to pass. 

2 Thuceyd. ii, 12. 

® Thucyd. ii. 19. wacay lSéav weipdoarres ode eivavto édciv. The 
situation of CEnoé is not exactly agreed upon by topographical inquirers : 
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The want of enthusiasm on the part of the Spartan king—his 
multiplied delays, first at the isthmus, next in the march, and 
lastly before GEnoé—were all offensive to the fiery impatience 
of the army, who were loud in their murmurs against him. He 
acted upon the calculation already laid down in his discourse 
at Sparta !—that the highly-cultivated soil of Attica was to be 
looked upon as a hostage for the pacific dispositions of the 
Athenians, who would be more likely to yield when devastation, 
though not yet inflicted, was nevertheless impending and at 
their doors. In this point of view, a little delay at the border 
was no disadvantage ; and perhaps the partisans of peace at 
Athens may have encouraged him to hope that it would enable 
them to prevail. 

Nor can we doubt that it was a moment full of difficulty to 
Periklés at Athens. He had to proclaim to all the proprietors 
in Attica the painful truth, that they must prepare to sce their 
lands and houses overrun and ruined ; and that their persons, 
families, and moveable property must be brought in for safety 
either to Athens, or to one of the forts in the territory—or 
carried across to one of the neighbouring islands. It would 
indeed make a favourable impression when he told them that 
Archidamus was his own family friend, yet only within stich 
limits as consisted with duty to the city: in case therefore the 
invaders, while ravaging Attica, should receive instruction to 
spare his own lands, he would forthwith. make them over to the 
state as public property. Such a case was likely enough to 
arise, if not from the personal feeling of Archidamus, at least 
from the deliberate manceuvre of the Spartans, who would seek 
thus to set the Athenian public against Periklés, as they had 
tried to do before by demanding the banishment of the sacri- 
legious Alkmzé6nid race.? But though this declaration from 
Periklés would doubtless provoke a hearty cheer, yet the lesson 
which he had to inculcate—not simply for admission as prudent 
it was near Eleuthers, and on one of the roads from Attica into Boeotia 
(Harpokration, v. Oirén; Herodot. v. 74). Archidamus marched pro- 
bably from the Isthmus over Geraneia, and fell into this road in order 
to receive the junction of the Beeotian contingent after it had crossed 
Kitharon, 

1 Thucyd. i. 825 ii. 18. 

® Thucyd. ii. 13: compare Tacitus, Histor. v. 23. _‘* Cerealis, insulam 
Batavorum hostiliter populatus, agros Civilis, #of@ arte ducum, intactos 
sinebat.” Also Livy, ii. 39. 

Justin affirms that’ the Lacedzmonian invaders actually did leave the 
lands of Periklés uninjured, and that he made them over to the People 
2 see 


(iii. 7). ‘Thucydidés does not say whether the case really occurre: 
also Polyzenus, i. 36. 
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policy, but for actual practice—was one revolting alike to the 
immediate interest, the dignity, and the sympathies of his 
countrymen. To see their lands all ravaged, without raising 
an arm to defend them—to carry away their wives and families, 
and to desert and dismantle their country residences, as they 
had done during the Persian invasion—all in the confidence of 
compensation in other ways and of remote ultimate success— 
were recommendations which probably no one but Periklés 
could have hoped to enforce. They were moreover the more 
painful to execute, inasmuch as the Athenian citizens had very 
generally retained the habits of residing permanently, not in 
Athens, but in the various demes of Attica; many of which 
still preserved their temples, their festivals, their local customs, 
and their limited municipal autonomy, handed down from the 
day when they had once been independent of Athens.) It 
was but recently that the farming, the comforts, and the orna- 
ments, thus distributed over Attica, had been restored from the 
ruin of the Persian invasion, and brought to a higher pitch of 
improvement than ever. Yet the fruits of this labour, and the 
scenes of these local affections, were now to be again de- 
liberately abandoned to a new aggressor, and exchanged for the 
utmost privation and discomfort. Archidamus might well 
doubt whether the Athenians would nerve themselves up to 
the pitch of resolution necessary for this distressing step, when 
it came to the actual crisis; and whether they would not con- 
strain Periklés against his will to make propositions for peace. 
His delay on the border, and postponement of actual devasta- 
tion, gave the best chance for such propositions to be made ; 
though, as this calculation was not realised, the army raised 
plausible complaints against him for having allowed the 
Athenians time to save so much of their property. 

From all parts of Attica the residents flocked within the 
spacious walls of Athens, which now served as shelter for the 
houseless, like Salamis forty-nine years before—entire families 
with all their moveable property, and even with the woodwork 
of their houses. The sheep and cattle were conveyed to 
Eubcea and the other adjoining islands.? Though a few among 
the fugitives obtained dwellings or reception from friends, the 
greater number were compelled to encamp in the vacant spaces 
of the city and Peireeus, or in and around the numerous temples 
of the city—always excepting the acropolis and the Eleusinion, 
which were at all times strictly closed to profane occupants. 
But even the ground called ‘he Pelasgikon immediately under 

1 Thucyd. ii. 15, 16. 2 Thucyd. ii. 14, 
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the acropolis, which by an ancient and ominous tradition was 
interdicted to human abode,! was made use of under the pre- 
sent necessity, Many too placed their families in the towers 
and recesses of the city walls,? or in sheds, cabins, tents, or 
even tubs, disposed along the course of the long walls to 
Peireus. In spite of so serious an accumulation of losses and 
hardships, the glorious endurance of their fathers in the time 
of Xerxes was faithfully copied, and copied too under more 
honourable circumstances, since at that time there had been 
no option possible ; whereas the march of Archidamus might 
perhaps now have been arrested by submissions, ruinous 
indeed to Athenian dignity, yet not inconsistent with the 
security of Athens, divested of her rank and power. Such 
submissions, if suggested as they probably may have been by 
the party opposed to Periklés, found no echo among the 
suffering population. 

After having spent several days before CEnoé without either 
taking the fort or receiving any message from the Athenians, 
Archidamus marched onward to Eleusis and the Thriasian 
plain—about the middle of June, eighty days after the surprise 
of Plata. His ary was of irresistible force, not less than 
60,000 hoplites, according to the statement of Plutarch,® or of 
100,000 according to others. Considering the number of con- 
stituent allies, the strong feeling by which they were prompted, 
and the shortness of the expedition combined with the chance 
of plunder—even the largest of these two numbers is not 
incredibly great, if we take it to include not hoplites only, but 
cavalry and lightarmed also. But since Thucydidés, though 
comparatively full in his account of this march, has stated no 


1 Thucyd. ii, 17. al 7d Medacyxdy narotpevoy 7d bxd Thy axpéror, 
nad erdpardy re Fv uh oleeiv nal rt Kal Mv@Kod pavrelov dxporeAcirioy 
roubvbde Biexdrve, Adyov Ss Td TleAacyindy &pydy Kpervov, Suws 
Sed ris wapaxphiua dydyens dyrhen. 

‘Thacydidés then proceeds to give an explanation of his own for this 
ancient prophecy, intended to save its credit, as well as to show that his 
countrymen had not, as some persons alleged, violated any divine mandate 
by admitting residents into the Pelasgikon. When the oracle said,—‘‘ The 
Pelasgikon is better unoccupied ”—these words were not meant to interdict 
the occupation of the spot, but to foretell that it would never be occupied 
until a time of severe calamity arrived. The necessity of occupying it 
grew nly cot of national suffering. Such is the explanation suggested by 

ucydidés, 

2 Aristophants, Equites, 789. olkofvr’ dy rats wiBduvaiot Kav yuraplors 
kal mupyidiows. The pillosopher Diogenés, in taking up his abode in a 
tub, had thus examples in history to follow. 

® Plutarch, Periklés, c. 33. 
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general total, we may presume that he had heard none upon 
which he could rely. 

As the Athenians had made no movement towards peace, 
Archidamus anticipated that they would come forth to meet 
him in the fertile plain of Eleusis and Thria, which was the 
first portion of territory that he sat down to ravage. Yet no 
Athenian force appeared to oppose him, except a detachment 
of cavalry, who were repulsed in a skirmish near the small lakes 
called Rheiti. Having laid waste this plain without any serious 
opposition, Archidamus did not think fit to pursue the straight 
road which from Thria conducted directly to Athens across the 
ridge of Mount A®galeos, but turned off to the eastward, leaving 
that mountain on his right hand until he came to Krépeia, 
where he crossed a portion of the line of Aigaleos over to 
Acharnz. He was here about seven miles from Athens, on a 
declivity sloping down into the plain which stretches westerly 
and north-westerly from Athens, and visible from the city walls. 
Here he encamped, keeping his army in perfect order for battle, 
but at the same time intending to damage and ruin the place 
and its neighbourhood. Acharnz was the largest and most 
populous of all the demes in Attica, furnishing no less than 
3000 hoplites to the national line, and flourishing as well by its 
corn, vines, and olives, as by its peculiar abundance of char- 
coal-burning from the forests of ilex on the neighbouring hills. 
Moreover, if we are to believe Aristophanés, the Acharnian 
proprietors were not merely sturdy “hearts of oak,” but 
peculiarly vehement and irritable.! _ It illustrates the condition 
of a Grecian territory under invasion, when we find this great 
deme—which could not have contained less than 12,000 free 
inhabitants of both sexes and all ages, with at least an equal 
number of slaves—completely deserted. Archidamus calculated 
that when the Athenians actually saw his troops so close to 
their city, carrying fire and sword over their wealthiest canton, 
their indignation would become uncontrollable, and they would 
march out forthwith to battle. The Acharnian proprietors 
especially (he thought) would be foremost in inflaming this 
temper and insisting upon protection to their own properties— 
or if the remaining citizens refused to march out along with 
them, they would, after having been thus left undefended to 


1 See the Achameis of Aristophanés, represented in the sith year ofthe 
Peloponnesian war, v. 34, 180, 254, & 
re eeeeeae res, 
elise, Wapabosontqen’ cpurtenbuvey, 8c 
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tuin, become discontented and indifferent to the general 
weal.! 

Though his calculation was not realised, it was nevertheless 
founded upon most rational grounds. What Archidamus anti- 
cipated was on the point of happening, and nothing prevented 
it except the personal ascendency of Periklés, strained to its 
very utmost. So long as the invading army was engaged in the 
Thriasian plain, the Athenians had some faint hope that it 
might (like Pleistoanax fourteen years before) advance no 
farther into the interior. But when it came to Acharnz within 
sight of the city walls—when the ravagers were actually seen 
destroying buildings, fruit-trees, and crops, in the plain of 
Athens, a sight strange to every Athenian eye except to those 
very old men who recollected the Persian invasion—the exas- 
peration of the general body of citizens rose to a pitch never 
before known. The Acharnians first of all—next the youthful 
citizens generally—became madly clamorous for arming and 
going forth to fight. Knowing well their own great strength, 
but less correctly informed of the superior strength of the 
enemy, they felt confident that victory was within their reach. 
Groups of citizens were everywhere gathered together,? angrily 
debating the critical question of the moment; while the usual 
concomitants of excited feeling—oracles and prophecies of 
diverse tenor, many of them doubtless promising success against 
the enemy at Acharnac—were eagerly caught up and circulated. 

In this inflamed temper of the Athenian mind, Periklés was 
naturally the great object of complaint and wrath. He was 
denounced as the cause of all the existing suffering. He was 
reviled as a coward for not leading out the citizens to fight, in his 
capacity of general. The rational convictions as to the neces- 
sity of the war and the only practicable means of carrying it 
on, which his repeated speeches had implanted, seemed to be 
altogether forgotten. This burst of spontaneous discontent 
was of course fomented by the numerous political enemies of 
Periklés, and particularly by Kleon,* now rising into importance 
as an opposition speaker ; whose talent for invective was thus 
first exercised under the auspices of the high aristocratical 
party, as ae as of an excited public. But no manifestations, 





21. ard tuordeeis 8 yryvduevor dv woAdg tpids Foav : 
compare Euripidés, Herakleidze, 416 ; and Andromaché, 1077. 
3 Thucyd. ii, 21. avrl re rpdmp dvmpéO.aro 4 wdAts Kal Ty Tepixate dv 
eri exon, eal dy wapjvece mpdrepor éuturnrro obBér, ANN’ dxdnufos Ere 
parnyds dy oi emetdya, alriév re aglow évdutov xérrav av Eracxor. 
oe Plutarch, Perikles, 35. 
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however violent, could disturb either the judgement or the firm- 
ness of Periklés. He listened unmoved to all the declarations 
made against him, resolutely refusing to convene any public 
assembly, or any meeting invested with an authorised character, 
under the present irritated temper of the citizens.!_ It appears 
that he as general, or rather the Board of ten Generals among 
whom he was one, must have been invested constitutionally 
with the power not only of calling the Ekklesia when they 
thought fit, but also of preventing it from meeting,? and of 
postponing even those regular meetings which commonly took 
place at fixed times, four times in the prytany. No assembly 
accordingly took place, and the violent exasperation of the 
people was thus prevented from realising itself in any rash 
public resolution. That Periklés should have held firm against 
this raging force, is but one among the many honourable points 
in his political character ; but it is far less wonderful than the 
fact, that his refusal to call the Ekklesia was efficacious to 
prevent the Ekklesia from being held. The entire body of 
Athenians were now assembled within the walls, and if he 
refused to convoke the Ekklesia, they might easily have met in 
the Pnyx without him ; for which it would not have been diffi- 
cult at such a juncture to provide plausible justification. The 
inviolable respect which the Athenian people manifested on 
this occasion for the forms of their democratical constitution— 
assisted doubtless by their long-established esteem for Periklés, 
yet opposed to an excitement alike intense and pervading, and 
to a demand apparently reasonable, in so far as regarded the 
calling of an assembly for discussion—is one of the most 
memorable incidents in their history. 

While Periklés thus decidedly forbade any general march out 
for battle, he sought to provide as much employment as possible 
for the compressed eagerness of the citizens. The cavalry were 
sent forth, together with the Thessalian cavalry their allies, for 
the purpose of restraining the excursions of the enemy’s light 
troops, and protecting the lands near the city from plunder.* 


1 Thucyd. 

8 See Schémann, De Comitiis, c. iv. p. 62 The Prytanes (ie, the 
Fifty Senators belonging to that fribe whose tum it was to preside at the 
time), as well as the Stratégi, had the right of convoking the Ekklesia: see 
‘Thucyd. iv. 118, in which passage however they are represented as con- 
voking it in conjunction with the Stratégi: probably a discretion on the 
point came gradually to be understood as vested in the latter. 

* Thucyd, ii. 22." The funeral monument of these slain Thessalians was 
among those seen by Pausanias near Athens, on the side of the Academy 
(Pausan. i. 29, 5). 
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At the same time he fitted out a powerful expedition, which 
sailed forth to ravage Peloponnesus, even while the invaders 
were yet in Attica? Archidamus, after having remained 
engaged in the devastation of Acharnz long enough to satisfy 
himself that the Athenians would not hazard a battle, turned 
away from Athens in a north-westerly direction towards the 
demes between Mount Briléssus and Mount Parnés, on the 
road passing through Dekeleia. The army continued ravaging 
these districts until their provisions were exhausted, and then 
quitted Attica by the north-western road near Ordpus, which 
brought them into Beeotia. As the Oropians, though not 
Athenians, were yet dependent upon Athens—the district of 
Greea, a portion of their territory, was laid waste ; after which 
the army dispersed and retired back to their respective homes.” 
It would seem that they quitted Attica towards the end of 
July, having remained in the country between thirty and forty 
days. 


Meanwhile the Athenian expedition, under Karkinus, Préteas, 
and Sokratés, joined by fifty Korkyreean ships and by some 
other allies, sailed round Peloponnesus, landing in various 
parts to inflict damage, and among other places at Methéné 
(Modon) on the south-western peninsula of the Lacedzmonian 
territory. The place, neither strong nor well-garrisoned, 
would have been carried with little difficulty, had not Brasidas 
the son of Tellis—a gallant Spartan now mentioned for the 
first time, but destined to great celebrity afterwards—who 
happened to be on guard at a neighbouring post, thrown him- 
self into it with roo men by a rapid movement, before the 
dispersed Athenian troops could be brought together to pre- 
vent him. He infused such courage into the defenders of the 
place that every attack was repelled, and the Athenians were 
forced to re-embark—an act of prowess which procured for 
him the first public honours bestowed by the Spartans during 

1 Diodorus (xii. 42) would have us believe, that the expedition sent out 
by Periklés, ravaging the Peloponnesian coast, induced the Lacedsmonians 
to hurry away their troops out of Attica, Thucydidés gives no countenance 
to this—nor is it at all credible. 

2 Thucyd. ii. 23. The reading Tpatchy, belonging to Fpaia, seems prefer- 
able to Meipaixhy. Poppo and Goller adopt the former, Dr. Arnold the 
latter. Grsea was small maritime place in the vicinity of OrOpus (Aristotel, 
ap. Stephan. Byz. v. Tévaypa)—known also now as an Attic Deme be- 
longi tribe Pandionis: this has been discovered for the first time 
by an inscription published in Professor Ross’s work (Ueber die Demen von 
Attika, p. 3-5). Or6pus was not an Altic Deme: the Athenian citizens 
residing in it were probably enrolled as Tpajs. 

* Thucyd. ii. 25 ; Plutarch, Periklés, c. 345 Justin, iii, 7, 5. 
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this war. Sailing northward along the western coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus, the Athenians landed again on the coast of Elis, 
a little south of the promontory called Cape Ichthys: they 
ravaged the territory for two days, defeating both the troops 
in the neighbourhood and 300 chosen men from the central 
Eleian territory. Strong winds on a harbourless coast now 
induced the captains to sail with most of the troops round 
Cape Ichthys, in order to reach the harbour of Pheia on the 
northern side of it; while the Messenian hoplites, marching 
by land across the promontory, attacked Pheia and carried 
it by assault. When the fleet arrived, all were re-embarked— 
the full force of Elis being under march to attack them. They 
then sailed northward, landing on various other spots to com- 
mit devastation, until they reached Sollium, a Corinthian settle- 
ment on the coast of Akarnania. They captured this place, 
which they handed over to the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
Akarnanian town of Palerus—as well as Astakus, from whence 
they expelled the despot Euarchus, and enrolled the town as a 
member of the Athenian alliance, From hence they passed 
over to Kephallénia, which they were fortunate enough also to 
acquire as an ally of Athens without any compulsion—with 
its four distinct towns or districts, Palés, Kranii, Samé, and 
Proné. These various operations took up near three months 
from about the beginning of July, so that they returned to 
Athens towards the close of September!—the beginning of 
the winter half of the year, according to the distribution of 
Thucydidés. 

This was not the only maritime expedition of the summer. 
Thirty more triremes, under Kleopompus, were sent through 
the Euripus to the Lokrian coast opposite to the northern part 
of Euboea, Some disembarkations were made, whereby the 
Lokrian towns of Thronium and Alopé were sacked, and 
further devastation inflicted ; while a permanent garrison was 
planted, and a fortified post erected, in the uninhabited island 
of Atalanta, opposite to the Lokrian coast, in order to restrain 
privateers from Opus and the other Lokrian towns in their 
excursions against Eubcea.? It was further determined to 
expel the A®ginetan inhabitants from A‘gina, and to occupy 
the island with Athenian colonists. This step was partly 
rendered prudent by the important position of the island. 
midway between Attica and Peloponnesus. But a concurrent 
motive, and probably the stronger motive, was the gratification 

1 Thucyd. ii, 25-30; Diodor. xii. 43, 44- 
® Thucyd. ii, 26-32; Diodor. xii, 44. 
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of ancient antipathy and revenge against a people who had 
been among the foremost in provoking the war and in inflict- 
ing upon Athens so much suffering. The A®ginetans with their 
wives and children were all put on shipboard and landed in 
Peloponnesus—where the Spartans permitted them to occupy 
the maritime district and town of Thyrea, their last frontier 
towards Argos: some of them, however, found shelter in other 
parts of Greece. The island was made over to a detachment 
of Athenian kleruchs, or citizen proprietors sent thither by 
lot. 

To the sufferings of the Aiginetans, which we shall hereafter 
find still more deplorably aggravated, we have to add those of 
the Megarians. Both had been most zealous in kindling the 
war, but upon none did the distress of war fall so heavily. 
Both probably shared the premature confidence felt among 
the Peloponnesian confederacy, that Athens could never hold 
out more than a year or two—and were thus induced to over- 
look their own undefended position against her. Towards the 
close of September, the full force of Athens, citizens and 
metics, marched into the Megarid, under Periklés, and laid 
waste the greater part of the territory: while they were in it, 
the hundred ships which had been circumnavigating Pelopon- 
nesus, having arrived at A’gina on their return, went and joined 
their fellow-citizens in the Megara, instead of going straight 
home. The junction of the two formed the largest Athenian 
force that had ever yet been seen together: there were 10,000 
citizen hoplites (independent of 3000 others who were engaged 
in the siege of Potidea), and 3000 metic hoplites—besides a 
large number of light troops.2 Against so large a force the 
Megarians could of course make no head, so that their terri- 
tory was all laid waste, even to the city walls. For several 
years of the war, the Athenians inflicted this destruction once, 
and often twice in the same year. A decree was proposed in 
the Athenian Ekklesia by Charinus, though perhaps not carried, 
to the effect that the Stratégi every year should swear, as a 
portion of their oath of office,’ that they would twice invade 
and ravage the Megarid. As the Athenians at the same time 
kept the port of Niszea blocked up, by means of their superior 
naval force and of the neighbouring coast of Salamis, the pri- 
vations imposed on the Megarians became extreme and in- 
tolerable.4 Not merely their corn and fruits, but even their 

2 Thucyd. ii 3 Thucyd. ii. 31 ; Diodor. xii. 

2 Puech Pe Penile ©. 30. aes inne 

* See the striking picture in the Acharneis of Aristophanés (685-781) of 
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garden vegetables near-the city, were rooted up and destroyed, 
and their situation seems often to have been that of a besieged 
city hard pressed by famine. Even in the time of Pausanias, 
five centuries afterwards, the miseries of the town during these 
years were remembered and communicated to him, being 
assigned as the reason why one of their most memorable 
statues had never been completed! 

To the various military operations of Athens during the 
course of this summer, some other measures of moment are 
to be added. Moreover, Thucydidés notices an eclipse of 
the sun, which modern astronomical calculations refer to the 
third of August: had this eclipse happened three months 
earlier, immediately before the entrance of the Peloponnesians 
into Attica, it might probably have been construed as an 
unfavourable omen, and caused the postponement of the 
scheme, 

Expecting a prolonged struggle, the Athenians now made 
arrangements for placing Attica in a permanent state of defence, 
both by sea and land. What these arrangements were, we are 
not told in detail, but one of them was sufficiently remarkable 
to be named particularly. They set apart one thousand talents 
out of the treasure in the acropolis as an inviolable reserve, 
not to be touched except on the single contingency—of a 
hostile naval force about to assail the city, with no other means 
at hand to defend it. They further enacted that if any citizen 
should propose, or any magistrate put the question, in the 
public assembly, to make a different application of this reserve, 
he should be punishable with death. Moreover, they resolved 
every year to keep back one hundred of their best triremes, 
and trierarchs to command and equip them, for the same 
special necessity. It may be doubted whether this latter 
provision was placed under the same stringent sanction, or 
observed with the same rigour, as that concerning the money ; 
which latter was not departed from until the twentieth year of 
the war, after all the disasters of the Sicilian expedition, and 
on the terrible news of the revolt of Chios. It was on that 
occasion that the Athenians, having first repealed the sentence 
of capital punishment against any proposer of the forbidden 
the distressed Megarian selling his hungry children into slavery with their 
own consent : also Aristoph. Pac. 482. 

‘The position of Megara, as the ally of Sparta and enemy of Athens, was 
uncomfortable in the same manner (though not to the same intense pitch 
of suffering) in the war which preceded the battle of Leuktra—near fifty 


years after this (Demosthen. cont. Nezr., p. 1357, ¢. 12). 
1 Pausan. i. 40, 3 ® Thueyd. ii 24. 
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change, appropriated the money to meet the then imminent 
peril of the commonwealth. 

The resolution here taken about this sacred reserve, and the 
rigorous sentence interdicting contrary propositions, is pro- 
nounced by Mr. Mitford to be an evidence of the indelible 
barbarism of democratical government.?_ But we must recollect, 
first, that the sentence of capital punishment was one which 
could hardly by possibility come into execution ; for no citizen 
would be so mad as to make the forbidden proposition, while 
this law was in force, Whoever desired to make it, would first 
begin by proposing to repeal the prohibitory law, whereby he 
would incur no danger, whether the assembly decided in the 
affirmative or negative. If he obtained an affirmative decision, 
he would then, and then only, proceed to move the re- 
appropriation of the fund. To speak the language of English 
parliamentary procedure, he would first move the suspension 
or abrogation of the standing order whereby the proposition 
was forbidden—next, he would move the proposition itself. 
In fact such was the mode actually pursued, when the thing at 
last came to be done. But though the capital sentence could 
hardly come into effect, the proclamation of it in terrorem had 
a very distinct meaning. It expressed the deep and solemn 
conviction which the people entertained of the importance 
of their own resolution about the reserve—it forewarned all 
assemblies and all citizens to come, of the danger of diverting 
it to any other purpose—it surrounded the reserve with an 
artificial sanctity, which forced every man who aimed at the 
re-appropriation to begin with a preliminary proposition formid- 
able on the very face of it, as removing a guarantee which 
previous assemblies had deemed of immense value, and opening 





1 Thucyd. 15. 

® Mitford, Hist. of Greece, ch, xiv. sect. 1, vol. iii. p. 100, ‘‘ Another 
measure followed, which taking place at the time when Thucydidés wrote 
and Periklés spoke, and while Periklés held the principal influence in the 
administration, strongly marks both the inherent weakness and the indelible 
barbarism, of democratical government. A decree of the people directed. 
«. « + But so little confidence was placed in a decree so important, sanc- 
tioned only by the present will of that giddy tyrant the multitude of Athens, 
against whose caprices, since the depression of the court of Areopagus, no 
balancing power remained—that the denunciation of capital punishment 
was proposed against whosoever should propose, and whosoever should 
concur in (2) any decree for the disposal of that money to any other purpose, 
or in any other circumstances.” 

® Thucyd. viii, 15. 7a 3& xlaia téravra, Gy Bid xavTds Tod woAiuov 
eyAlxovro uh bpacda, ev6vs Ervoay ras exuerdvas Cnulas 79 elxdyrs § 
exupnploavri, id ris rapobons exxdrttews, kal eynploapyra Kiveiv. 
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the door to a contingency which they had looked upon as 
treasonable. The proclamation of a lighter punishment, or 
a simple prohibition without any definite sanction whatever, 
would neither have announced the same emphatic conviction, 
nor produced the same deterring effect. The assembly of 
431 B.c. could not in any way enact laws which subsequent 
assemblies could not reverse ; but it could so frame its enact- 
ments, in cases of peculiar solemnity, as to make its authority 
strongly felt upon the judgement of its successors, and to 
prevent them from entertaining motions for repeal except under 
necessity at once urgent and obvious. 

Far from thinking that the law now passed at Athens dis- 
played barbarism, either in the end or in the means, I consider 
it principally remarkable for its cautious and long-sighted view 
of the future—qualities the exact reverse of barbarism—and 
worthy of the general character of Periklés, who probably sug- 
gested it. Athens was just entering into a war which threatened 
to be of indefinite length, and was certain to be very costly. 
To prevent the people from exhausting all their accumulated 
fund, and to place them under a necessity of reserving some- 
thing against extreme casualties, was an object of immense 
importance. Now the particular casualty, which Periklés 
(assuming him to be the proposer) named as the sole con- 
dition of touching this one thousand talents, might be con- 
sidered as of all others the most improbable, in the year 431 
B.c. So immense was then the superiority of the Athenian 
naval force, that to suppose it defeated, and a Peloponnesian 
fleet in full sail for Peirzeus, was a possibility which it required 
a statesman of extraordinary caution to look forward to, and 
which it is wonderful that the people generally could have been 
induced to contemplate. Once tied up to this purpose, however, 
the fund lay ready for any other terrible emergency. We shall 
find the actual employment of it incalculably beneficial to 
Athens, at a moment of the gravest peril, when she could 
hardly have protected herself without some such special 
resource. The people would scarcely have sanctioned so 
rigorous an economy, had it not been proposed to them at 
a period so early in the war that their available reserve was 
still much larger. But it will be for ever to the credit of their 
foresight as well as constancy, that they should first have 
adopted such a precautionary measure, and afterwards adhered 
to it for nineteen years, under severe pressure for money, until 
at length a case arose which rendered further abstinence really, 
and not constructively, impossible. 
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To display their force and take revenge by disembarking and 
ravaging parts of Peloponnesus, was doubtless of much import- 
ance to Athens during this first summer of the war: though it 
might seem that the force so employed was quite as much 
needed in the conquest of Potidza, which still remained under 
blockade—and of the neighbouring Chalkidians in Thrace, still 
in revolt. It was during the course of this summer that a 
prospect opened to Athens of subduing these towns, through 
the assistance of Sitalkés king of the Odrysian Thracians, 
That prince had married the sister of Nymphodérus, a citizen 
of Abdéra, who engaged to render him and his son Sadokus, 
allies of Athens. Sent for to Athens and appointed proxenus 
of Athens at Abdéra, which was one of the Athenian subject- 
allies, Nymphodérus made this alliance, and promised in the 
name of Sitalkés that a sufficient Thracian force should be 
sent to aid Athens in the reconquest of her revolted towns : 
the honour of Athenian citizenship was at the same time con- 
ferred upon Sadokus.!_ Nymphodérus further established a 
good understanding between Perdikkas of Macedonia and the 
Athenians, who were persuaded to restore to him Therma, 
which they had before taken from him. The Athenians had 
thus the promise of powerful aid against the Chalkidians and 
Potideans: yet the latter still held out, with little prospect 
of immediate surrender. Moreover the town of Astakus in 
Akarnania, which the Athenians had captured during the 
summer in the course of their expedition round Peloponnesis, 
was recovered during the autumn by the deposed despot Euar- 
chus, assisted by forty Corinthian triremes and rooo hoplites. 
This Corinthian armament, after restoring Euarchus, made 
some unsuccessful descents both upon other parts of Akar- 
nania and upon the island of Kephallénia. In the latter they 
were entrapped into an ambuscade and obliged to return home 
with considerable loss.? 

It was towards the close of autumn also that Periklés, chosen 
by the people for the purpose, delivered the funeral oration at 
the public interment of those warriors who had fallen during 
the campaign. The ceremonies of this public token of respect 
have already been described in a former chapter, on occasion 
of the conquest of Samos. But that which imparted to the 
present scene an imperishable interest, was the discourse of 
the chosen statesman and orator ; probably heard by Thucy- 
didés himself, and in substance reproduced. A large crowd of 
citizens and foreigners, of both sexes and all ages, accompanied 

1 Thucyd. ii, 29. ® Thucyd. ii. 33. 
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the funeral procession from Athens to the suburb called the 
outer Kerameikus, where Periklés, mounted upon a lofty stage 
prepared for the occasion, closed the ceremony with his address. 
The law of Athens not only provided this public funeral and 
commemorative discourse, but also assigned maintenance at 
the public expense to the children of the slain warriors until 
they attained military age: a practice which was acted on 
throughout the whole war, though we have only the description 
and discourse belonging to this single occasion.? 

The eleven chapters of Thucydidés which comprise this 
funeral speech are among the most memorable relics of an- 
tiquity ; considering that under the language and arrangement 
of the historian—always impressive, though sometimes harsh 
and peculiar, like the workmanship of a powerful mind misled 
by a bad or an unattainable model—we possess the substance 
and thoughts of the illustrious statesman. A portion of it, of 
course, is and must be commonplace, belonging to all dis- 
courses composed for a similar occasion. Yet this is true only 
of a comparatively small portion. Much of it is peculiar, and 
every way worthy of Periklés—comprehensive, rational, and 
full not less of sense and substance than of earnest patriotism. 
It thus forms a strong contrast with the jejune, though elegant, 
thetoric of other harangues, mostly? not composed for actual 


1 Thucyd. ii. 34-45. Sometimes also the allies of Athens, who had 
fallen along with her citizens in battle, had a part in the honours of the 
public burial (Lysias, Orat. Funebr. c. 13). 

® The critics, from Dionysius of Halikarnassus downward, agree for the 
most part in pronouncing the feeble Adyos "Emrdquos, ascribed to Demo- 
sthenés, to be not really his. Of those ascribed to Plato and Lysias also, 
the genuineness has been suspected, though upon far less grounds. The 
Menexenus, if it be really the work of Plato, however, does not add to his 
fame ; but the harangue of Lysias, a very fine composition, may well be 
his, and may perhaps have been ‘really delivered—though probably not 
delivered by him, as he was not a qualified citizen, 

See the general instructions, in Dionys. Hal. Ars Rhetoric. c. 6, p. 
258-268, Reisk, on the contents and composition of a funeral discourse— 
Lysias is said to have composed several—Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 836. 

‘Compare respecting the funeral discourse of Periklés, K. F. Weber, 
Uber die Stand-Rede des Periklés (Darmstadt, 1827); Westermann, 
Geschichte der Beredsamkeit in Griechenland und Rom. sect. 35, 63, 64; 
Kutzen, Perikles als Staatsman, p. 158, sect. 12 (Grimma, 1834). 

Dahlmann (Historische Forschungen, vol. i. p. 23) seems to think that the 
original oration of Veriklés contained a large sprinkling of mythical allusions 
and stories out of the antiquities of Athens, such as we now find in the 
other funeral orations above alluded to; but that Thucydidés himself 
deliberately left them out in his report. ‘There seems no foundation for 
this suspicion. It is much more consonant to the superior tone of dignity 
which reigns throughout all this oration, to suppose that the mythical 
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delivery. And it deserves, in comparison with the funeral 
discourses remaining to us from Plato, and the pseudo- 
Demosthenés, and even Lysias, the honourable distinction 
which Thucydidés claims for his own history—an ever-living 
possession, not a mere show-piece for the moment. 

In the outset of his speech Periklés distinguishes himself 
from those who had preceded him in the same function of 
public orator, by dissenting from the encomiums which it had 
been customary to bestow on the law enjoining these funeral 
harangues. He thinks that the publicity of the funeral itself, 
and the general demonstrations of respect and grief by the 
great body of citizens, tell more emphatically in token of 
gratitude to the brave dead, when the scene passes in silence 
—than when it is translated into the words of a speaker, who 
may easily offend either by incompetency or by apparent 
feebleness, or perhaps even by unseasonable exaggeration. 
Nevertheless, the custom having been embodied in law, and 
elected as he has been by the citizens, he comes forward to 
discharge the duty imposed upon him in the best manner 
he can.? 

One of the remarkable features in this discourse is, its 
business-like, impersonal character. It is Athens herself who 
undertakes to commend and decorate her departed sons, as 
well as to hearten up and admonish the living. 

After a few words on the magnitude of the empire and on 
the glorious efforts as well as endurance whereby their fore- 
fathers and they had acquired it—Periklés proceeds to sketch 
the plan of life, the constitution, and the manners, under 
which such achievements were brought about.” 

“We live under a constitution such as noway to envy the 
laws of our neighbours,—ourselves an example to others, 
rather than mere imitators. It is called a democracy, since 
its permanent aim tends towards the Many and not towards 
the Few. As to private matters and disputes, the laws deal 


narratives and even the previous historical glories of Athens never found 
any special notice in the speech of Periklés—nothing more than a general 
recognition, with an intimation that he does not dwell upon them at length 
because they were well known to his audience—paxpnyopeiv éy eiddow ob 
oursnevos dew (ii. 36). 

1 Thucyd. ii, 35. 

® Thucyd. ii, 36. "Ard 38 ofas re emrndedoews FABouer ax? abrd nal we6? 
des worreas ‘kal rpérav eE ofey peydaa eydvero, radra BqAdeas xpdrov 

iat, &e, 

In the Demosthenic or pseado-Demosthenic Orat. Funebris, c. 8, p. 
1397—xpnoray emirnderudrov gurhea, Tis BAys woArTelas bxdBeots, Kc. 
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equally with every man: while in regard to public affairs and 
to claims of individual influence, every man’s chance of 
advancement is determined not by party favour but by real 
worth, according as his reputation stands in his own particular 
department. Neither poverty, nor obscure station, keep him 
back,! if he really has the means of benefiting the city. More- 
over our social march is free, not merely in regard to public 
affairs, but also in regard to intolerance of each other’s diversity 
of daily pursuits. For we are not angry with our neighbour 
for what he may do to please himself, nor do we ever put on 
those sour looks,? which, though they do no positive damage, 
are not the less sure to offend. Thus conducting our private 
social intercourse with reciprocal indulgence, we are restrained 
from wrong on public matters by fear and reverence of our 
magistrates for the time being and of our laws—especially such 
laws as are instituted for the protection of wrongful sufferers, 
and even such others as, though not written, are enforced by 
a common sense of shame. Besides this, we have provided 
for our minds numerous recreations from toil, partly by our 
customary solemnities of sacrifice and festival throughout the 
year, partly by the elegance of our private establishments,—the 
daily charm of which banishes the sense of discomfort. From 
the magnitude of our city, the products of the whole earth are 
brought to us, so that our enjoyment of foreign luxuries is as 
much our own and assured as those which we grow at home. 
In respect to training for war, we differ from our opponents (the 
Lacedzmonians) on several material points. First, we lay open 
our city as a common resort: we apply no xenélasy to exclude 
even an enemy either from any lesson or any spectacle, the full 
view of which he may think advantageous to him. For military 
efficiency, we trust less to manceuvres and quackery than to our 
own native bravery. Next, in regard to education, while the 
Lacedzmonians even from their earliest youth subject them- 
selves toan irksome exercise for the attainment of courage, we 
with our easy habits of life are not less prepared than they, to 
encounter all perils within the measure of our strength. The 


1 Thucyd. ii, 37. 088' ad Kard weviay, Uxwv BE 11 dyaddy Spica Thy 
dru, dtiGparos &pavelg kexddvras: compare Plato, Menexenus, c, 8. 

2 Thucyd. ii. 37. eAevddpws 88 rd re xpds 7d Kowby modrrebouer, wad ds 
thy mpbs GAAnAous Tay Kal’ Hudray éxermBevudrwy bwoylay, ob Bi’ dpyfs roy 
wénas, ef kal? 4Borhy 71 Bp§, Exovres, ob8 ACmulous py, Avenpas Bt 
yer dx OnSdvas xpooriPéuevor. “Averaxdas BE rd Tia xpocomiAvivres 71 
Snudora Bid Béos wddtora ob naparopoiper, tay Te hel ey dpxii Syrwv dxpodcer 
nad ray vépor, Kal pddwora airay dou Te ex doedcls Tay BBixovpder 
keivras, nal Bao: Bypapor Brres aloxivay Suedoyounérgy pépovet, 
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proof of this is, that the Peloponnesian confederates do not 
attack us one by one, but with their whole united force ; while 
we, when we attack them at home, overpower for the most 
part all of them who try to defend their own territory. None 
of our enemies has ever met and contended with our entire 
force; partly in consequence of our large navy—partly from 
our dispersion in different simultaneous land-expeditions. But 
when they chance to be engaged with any part of it, if vic- 
torious, they pretend to have vanquished us all—if defeated, 
they pretend to have been vanquished by all. 

“Now, if we are willing to brave danger, just as much under 
an indulgent system as under constant toil, and by spontaneous 
courage as much as under force of law—we are gainers in the 
end by not vexing ourselves beforehand with sufferings to come, 
yet still appearing in the hour of trial not less daring than those 
who toil without ceasing. 

“In other matters, too, as well as in these, our city deserves 
admiration. For we combine elegance of taste with simplicity 
of life, and we pursue knowledge without being enervated :1 
we employ wealth not for talking and ostentation, but as a real 
help in the proper season : nor is it disgraceful to any one who 
is poor to confess his poverty, though he may rather incur 
reproach for not actually keeping himself out of poverty. The 
magistrates who discharge public trusts fulfil their domestic 
duties also—the private citizen, while engaged in professional 
business, has competent knowledge on public affairs: for we 
stand alone in regarding the man who keeps aloof from these 
latter not as harmless, but as useless. Moreover, we always hear 
and pronounce on public matters, when discussed by our 
leaders—or perhaps strike out for ourselves correct reasonings 
about them : far from accounting discussion an impediment to 
action, we complain only if we are not told what is to be done 
before it becomes our duty to do it. For in truth we combine 
in the most remarkable manner these two qualities—extreme 
boldness in execution with full debate beforehand on that 
which we are going about: whereas with others, ignorance 
alone imparts boldness—debate introduces hesitation. As- 
suredly those men are properly to be regarded as the stoutest 
of heart, who, knowing most precisely both the terrors of war 

1 Thucyd. ii. 40. giAonaAoipey yap per® ebredctas, kal pidocopodper 
Gvev podaxlas* mrotrp re Epyou paddov xaip@ 4 Adyou kbuny XpdueBa, Kad 
7d wdveaGai odx Suodoyeiv rin alaxpsy, AdAd wh Biapedyew Epyy alexior. 

The first strophe of the Chorus in Euripid, Medea, 824-841, may be 
compared with the tenor of this discourse of Periklés : the praises of Attica 
are there dwelt upon, as a country too good to receive the guilty Medea, 
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and the sweets of peace, are still not the less willing to 
encounter peril. 

“Tn fine, I affirm that our city, considered as a whole, is 
the schoolmistress of Greece ;! while viewed individually, we 
enable the same man to furnish himself out and suffice to him- 
self in the greatest variety of ways and with the most complete 
grace and refinement. This is no empty boast of the moment, 
but genuine reality : and the power of the city, acquired through 
the dispositions just indicated, exists to prove it. Athens alone 
of all cities stands forth in actual trial greater than her reputa- 
tion: her enemy when he attacks her will not have his pride 
wounded by suffering defeat from feeble hands—her subjects 
will not think themselves degraded as if their obedience were 
paid to an unworthy superior.2 Having thus put forth our 
power, not uncertified, but backed by the most evident proofs, 
we shall be admired not less by posterity than by our contem- 
poraries. Nor do we stand in need either of Homer or of 
any other panegyrist, whose words may for the moment please; 
though the truth if known would confute their intended mean- 
ing. We have compelled all land and sea to become accessible 
to our courage, and have planted everywhere imperishable 
monuments of our kindness as well as of our hostility. 

“ Such is the city on behalf of which these citizens, resolved 
that it should not be wrested from them, have nobly fought and 
died 8—and on behalf of which all of us here left behind must 
willingly toil. It is for this reason that I have spoken at length 
concerning the city, at once to draw from it the lesson that the 
conflict is not for equal motives between us and enemies who 
possess nothing of the like excellence—and to demonstrate by 
proofs the truth of my encomium pronounced upon her.” 

Periklés pursues, at considerable additional length, the same 
tenor of mixed exhortation to the living and eulogy of the dead ; 
with many special and emphatic observations addressed to the 
relatives of the latter, who were assembled around and doubt- 
less very near him. But the extract which I have already made 

1 Thucyd. ii. 41. fuveadyre Adyu, rhy re mGcay whAw ris EAAGBos malBeve 
ow elva, xa) Kab Exagtov Boneiv ky yor Thy abrby kvBpa wap’ jnav em) 
aheior’ by ef8y nad pera xaplrov pddior’ ty ebtparéAws Td capa abrapees 


maptxectat. 

The abstract word wafdevowy, in place of the concrete maiBedrpia, seems to 
soften the arrogance of the affirmation. 

2 Thucyd. ii, 41. dyn yap Ta viv dxofis xpelocev és meipay Epxerai, xal 
pbyn ottre 7@ woneuly ererddrrs &yardernow Exe bp" oley Kaxonabel, ore 
76 tanndy Katduenp bs obx bro dtlwy Epyerai. 

3 ‘Thuc Gl. rep) roiabrns obv wédews olde re -yervalus, Bixaiodvres 


Mh dpaipebivas abriy, paxduevor eredetrqaar, Bc. 
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is so long, that no further addition would be admissible: yet it 
was impossible to pass over lightly the picture of the Athenian 
commonwealth in its glory, as delivered by the ablest citizen of 
the age. The effect of the democratical constitution, with its 
diffused and equal citizenship, in calling forth not merely strong 
attachment, but painful self-sacrifice, on the part of all Athen- 
ians—is nowhere more forcibly insisted upon than in the 
words above cited of Periklés, as well as in others afterwards— 
“Contemplating as you do daily before you the actual power 
of the state, and becoming passionately attached to it, when 
you conceive its full greatness, reflect that it was all acquired 
by men daring, acquainted with their duty, and full of an 
honourable sense of shame in their actions”!—such is the 
association which he presents between the greatness of the 
state as an object of common passion, and the courage, intel- 
ligence, and mutual esteem, of individual citizens, as its 
creating and preserving causes; poor as well as rich being 
alike interested in the partnership. 

But the claims of patriotism, though put forward as essentially 
and deservedly paramount, are by no means understood to 
reign exclusively, or to absorb the whole of the democratical 
activity. Subject to these, and to those laws and sanctions 
which protect both the public and individuals against wrong, 
it is the pride of Athens to exhibit a rich and varied fund of 
human impulse—an unrestrained play of fancy and diversity 
of private pursuit, coupled with a reciprocity of cheerful 
indulgence between one individual and another—and an 
absence even of those “ black looks ” which so much embitter 
life, even if they never pass into enmity of fact. This portion 
of the speech of Periklés deserves peculiar attention, because 
it serves to correct an assertion, often far too indiscriminately 
made, respecting antiquity as contrasted with modern societies 
—an assertion that the ancient societies sacrificed the individual 
to the state, and that only in modern times has individual 
agency been left free to the proper extent. This is pre- 
eminently true of Sparta :—it is also true in a great degree 
of the ideal societies depicted by Plato and Aristotle: but it 
is pointedly untrue of the Athenian democracy, nor can we 

1 Thacyd. ii. 43. Thy ris wbdews Sivan Kad? hudpay Ipyp Gewpdveus Kad 
dpacras yryvoudvous airiis, kal Srav Suiv weyddr Btn elvas, evOruovpévous 
Bri ToApavTes Kal yryvdoxovres Ta Biovra, Kal ey Tis Epyors aloxuvduevor, 
Srdpes ara eerhoayro, &c, 

Aloxuvéuevor: compare Demosthen. Orat. Funebris, c. 7, p- 1396. Al 
Mev yap Bid rév GAlpwr Suvacreias Béos wiv evepydovras ois woAlTas, 
alcxdvay 8 ob wapicraow. 
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with any confidence predicate it of the major part of the 
Grecian cities. 

I shall hereafter return to this point when I reach the times 
of the great speculative philosophers: at present, I merely 
bespeak attention to the speech of Periklés as negativing the 
supposition, that exorbitant interference of the state with 
individual liberty was universal among the ancient Greek 
republics. There is no doubt that he has present to his mind 
a comparison with the extreme narrowness and rigour of Sparta, 
and that therefore his assertions of the extent of positive liberty 
at Athens must be understood as partially qualified by such 
contrast. But even making allowance for this, the stress 
which he lays upon the liberty of thought and action at Athens, 
not merely from excessive restraint of law, but also from 
practical intolerance between man and man, and tyranny of 
the majority over individual dissenters in taste and pursuit— 
deserves serious notice, and brings out one of those points in 
the national character upon which the intellectual development 
of the time mainly depended. The national temper was 
indulgent in a high degree to all the varieties of positive 
impulse. The peculiar promptings in every individual bosom 
were allowed to manifest themselves and bear fruit, without 
being suppressed by external opinion or trained into forced 
conformity with some assumed standard: antipathies against 
any of them formed no part of the habitual morality of the 
citizen. While much of the generating causes of human 
hatred was thus rendered inoperative, and while society 
was rendered more comfortable, more instructive, and more 
stimulating—all its germs of productive fruitful genius, so rare 
everywhere, found in such an atmosphere the maximum of 
encouragement. Within the limits of the law, assuredly as 
faithfully observed at Athens as anywhere in Greece, individual 
impulse, taste, and even eccentricity, were accepted with 
indulgence, instead of being a mark as elsewhere for the 
intolerance of neighbours or of the public. This remarkable 
feature in Athenian life will help us in a future chapter to 
explain the striking career of Sokratés, and it further presents 
to us, under another face, a great part of that which the 
censors of Athens denounced under the name of “‘democrati- 
cal licence.” The liberty and diversity of individual life in 
that city were offensive to Xenophon,? Plato, and Aristotle— 

1 Compare the sentiment of Xenophon, the precise reverse of that which 
is here laid down by Periklés, extolling the rigid discipline of Sparta, and 
denouncing the laxity of Athenian life (Xenophon, Memoraby iii. 5) 15 5 
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attached either to the monotonous drill of Sparta, or to some 
other ideal standard, which, though much better than the 
Spartan in itself, they were disposed to impress upon society 
with a heavy-handed uniformity. That liberty of individual 
action, not merely from the over-restraints of law, but from the 
tyranny of jealous opinion, such as Periklés depicts in Athens, 
belongs more naturally to a democracy, where there is no 
select One or Few to receive worship and set the fashion, than 
to any other form of government. But it is very rare even 
in democracies. None of the governments of modern times, 
democratical, aristocratical or monarchical, presents anything 
like the picture of generous tolerance towards social dissent, 
and spontaneity of individual taste, which we read in the 
speech of the Athenian statesman. In all of them, the intoler- 
ance of the national opinion cuts down individual character to 
one out of a few set types, to which every person, or every family, 
is constrained to adjust itself, and beyond which all exceptions 
meet either with hatred or with derision. To impose upon 
men such restraints either of law or of opinion as are requisite 
for the security and comfort of society, but to encourage rather 
than repress the free play of individual impulse subject to 
those limits—is an ideal, which if it was ever approached at 
Athens, has certainly never been attained, and has indeed 
comparatively been little studied or cared for, in any modern 
society. 

Connected with this reciprocal indulgence of individual 
diversity, was not only the hospitable reception of all strangers at 
Athens, which Periklés contrasts with the xenélasy or jealous 
expulsion practised at Sparta—but also the many-sided activity, . 
bodily and mental, visible in the former, so opposite to that, 
narrow range of thought, exclusive discipline of the body, and 
never-ending preparation for war, which formed the system of 
the latter. His assertion that Athens was equal to Sparta even 
in her own solitary excellence—efficiency on the field of battle 
—is doubtless untenable. But not the less impressive is his 
sketch of that multitude of concurrent impulses which at this 
same time agitated and impelled the Athenian mind—the 
strength of one not implying the weakness of the remainder: 
the relish for all pleasures of art and elegance, and the appetite 
for intellectual expansion, coinciding in the same bosom with 
energetic promptitude as well as endurance: abundance of 
iii. 12, 5), It is curious that the sentiment appears in this dialogue as 


put in the mouth of the younger Periklés (illegitimate son of the great 
Perils) in a dialogue with Sokratée ae = 
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recreative spectacles, yet noway abating the cheerfulness of 
obedience even to the hardest calls of patriotic duty: that 
combination of reason and courage which encountered danger 
the more willingly from having discussed and calculated it 
beforehand : lastly an anxious interest, as well as a competence 
of judgement, in public discussion and public action, common 
to every citizen rich and poor, and combined with every man’s 
own private industry. So comprehensive an ideal of many- 
sided social development, bringing out the capacities for action 
and endurance, as well as those for enjoyment, would be 
sufficiently remarkable, even if we supposed it only existing in 
the imagination of a philosopher: but it becomes still more so 
when we recollect that the main features of it at least were 
drawn from the fellow-citizens of the speaker. It must be 
taken however as belonging peculiarly to the Athens of Periklés 
and his contemporaries. It would not have suited either 
the period of the Persian war fifty years before, or that of 
Demosthenés seventy years afterwards. At the former period, 
the art, the letters, and the philosophy, adverted to with pride 
by Periklés, were as yet backward, while even the active energy 
and democratical stimulus, though very powerful, had not been 
worked up to the pitch which they afterwards reached : at the 
latter period, although the intellectual manifestations of Athens 
subsist in full or even increased vigour, we shall find the 
personal enterprise and energetic spirit of her citizens materially 
abated. As the circumstances, which I have already recounted, 
go far to explain the previous upward movement, so those 
which fill the coming chapters, containing the disasters of 
the Peloponnesian war, will be found to explain still more 
completely the declining tendency shortly about to commence. 
Athens was brought to the brink of entire ruin, from which it 
is surprising that she recovered at all—but noway surprising 
that she recovered at the expense of a considerable loss of 
personal energy in the character of her citizens. 

And thus the season at which Periklés delivered his discourse 
lends to it an additional and peculiar pathos. It was at atime 
when Athens was as yet erect and at her maximum. For 
though her real power was doubtless much diminished com- 
pared with the period before the Thirty years’ truce, yet the 
great edifices and works of art, achieved since then, tended to 
compensate that loss, in so far as the sense of greatness was 
concerned: and no one, either citizen or enemy, considered 
Athens as having at all declined. It was at the commencement 
of the great struggle with the Peloponnesian confederacy, the 
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coming hardships of which Periklés never disguised either to 
himself or to his fellow-citizens, though he fully counted upon 
eventual success, Attica had been already invaded ; it was no 
longer “the unwasted territory,” as Euripidés had designated 
it in his tragedy Medea, represented three or four months 
before the march of Archidamus, A picture of Athens in her 
social glory was well-calculated both to rouse the pride and 
nerve the courage of those individual citizens, who had been 
compelled once, and would be compelled again and again, to 
abandon their country-residence and fields for a thin tent or 
confined hole in the city.2 Such calamities might indeed be 
foreseen : but there was one still greater calamity, which though 
actually then impending, could not be foreseen: the terrific 
pessience which will be recounted in the coming chapter. The 

right colours and tone of cheerful confidence, which pervade 
the discourse of Periklés, appear the more striking from being 
in immediate antecedence to the awful description of this 
distemper ; a contrast, to which Thucydidés was doubtless not 
insensible, and which is another circumstance enhancing the 
interest of the composition. 


1 Euripidés, Medea, 824. fepas xdpas &xopSirou 7’, &c. 
2 'The remarks of Dionysius Halikarnassus, tending to show that the 
number of dead buried on this occasion was so small, and the actions in 
which they had been slain so insignificant, as to be unworthy of so elaborate 
an harangue as this of Periklés—and finding fault with Thucydidés on that 
ground—are by no means well-founded or justifiable. He treats Thucy- 
didés like a dramatic writer putting a speech into the mouth of one of his 
characters, and he considers that the occasion chosen for this speech was 
unworthy. But though this assumption would be correct with regard to 
many ancient historians, and to Dionysius himself in his Roman history— 
it is not correct with reference to Thucydidés, The speech of Periklés 
was a real speech, heard, reproduced, and doubtless drest up, by Thucy- 
didés: if therefore more is said than the number of the dead or the 
jitude of the occasion warranted, this is the fault of Periklés and not 
of Thucydidés. Dionysius says that there were many other occasions 
throughout the war much more worthy of an elaborate funeral harangue— 
especially the disastrous loss of the Sicilian army. But Thucydidés could 
not have heard any of them, after his exile in the eighth year of the war : 
and we may well presume that none of them would bear any comparison 
with this of Periklés, Nor does Dionysius at all appreciate the full 
circumstances of this first year of the war—which, when completely felt, 
will be found to render the splendid and copious harangue of the great 
statesman eminently seasonable. See Dionys. H. de Thucyd. Judic. p. 
49-851. 
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CHAPTER XLIX 


FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE SECOND YEAR DOWN TO THE 
END OF THE THIRD YEAR OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 


Ar the close of one year after the attempted surprise of 
Platea by the Thebans, the belligerent parties in Greece 
remained in an unaltered position as to relative strength. 
Nothing decisive had been accomplished on either side, either 
by the invasion of Attica, or by the flying descents round the 
coast of Peloponnesus. In spite of mutual damage inflicted— 
doubtless in the greatest measure upon Attica—no progress 
was yet made towards the fulfilment of those objects which 
had induced the Peloponnesians to go to war. Especially the 
most pressing among all their wishes—the relief of Potidaeaa— 
was noway advanced; for the Athenians had not found it 
necessary to relax the blockade of that city. The result of 
the first year’s operations had thus been to disappoint the 
hopes of the Corinthians and the other ardent instigators of 
war, while it justified the anticipations both of Periklés and 
of Archidamus. 

A second devastation of Attica was resolved upon for the 
commencement of spring; and measures were taken for 
carrying it all over that territory, since the settled policy of 
Athens not to hazard a battle with the invaders was now 
ascertained. About the end of March or beginning of April, 
the entire Peloponnesian force (two-thirds from each con- 
federate city as before) was assembled under the command 
of Archidamus and marched into Attica. This time they 
carried the work of systematic destruction not merely over the 
Thriasian plain and the plain immediately near to Athens, as 
before; but also to the more southerly portions of Attica, 
down even as far as the mines of Laurium. They traversed 
and ravaged both the eastern and the western coast, remaining 
not less than forty days in the country, They found the 
territory deserted as before, all the population having retired 
within the walls. 

In regard to this second invasion, Periklés recommended 
the same defensive policy as he had applied to the first ; and 
apparently the citizens had now come to acquiesce in it, if not 


1 Thueyd, ii. 47-55. 
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willingly, at least with a full conviction of its necessity. But 
a new visitation had now occurred, diverting their attention 
from the invader, though enormously aggravating their suffer- 
ings. A few days after Archidamus entered Attica, a pestilence 
or epidemic sickness broke out unexpectedly at Athens. 

It appears that this terrific disorder had been raging for 
some time throughout the regions round the Mediterranean ; 
having begun, as was believed, in Ethiopia—thence passing 
into Egypt and Libya, and overrunning a considerable portion 
of Asia under the Persian government. About sixteen years 
before, too, there had been a similar calamity in Rome and in 
various parts of Italy. Recently, it had been felt in Lemnos 
and some other islands of the A°gean, yet seemingly not with 
such intensity as to excite much notice generally in the 
Grecian world: at length it passed to Athens, and first showed 
itself in the Peireus. The progress of the disease was as 
rapid and destructive as its appearance had been sudden; 
whilst the extraordinary accumulation of people within the 
city and long walls, in consequence of the presence of the 
invaders in the country, was but too favourable to every form 
of contagion. Families crowded together in close cabins and 
places of temporary shelter 1—throughout a city constructed 
(like most of those in Greece) with little regard to the con- 
ditions of salubrity—and in a state of mental chagrin from 
the forced abandonment and sacrifice of their properties in 
the country, transmitted the disorder with fatal facility from 
one to the other. Beginning as it did about the middle of 
April, the increasing heat of summer further aided the dis- 
order, the symptoms of which, alike violent and sudden, made 
themselves the more remarked because the year was particularly 
exempt from maladies of every other description.? 


1 Thucyd. ii. 52; Diodor. xii. 45; Plutarch, Periklés, c. 34. It is to 
be remarked, that the Athenians, though their persons and moveable 
property were crowded within the walls, had not driven in their sheep and 
cattle also, but had transported them over to Euboea and the neighbouring 
islands (Thucyd. ii. 14). Hence they escaped a serious aggravation of 
their epidemic : for in the accounts of the epidemics which desolated Rome 
under similar circumstances, we find the accumulation of great numbers of 
cattle, along with human beings, specified as a terrible addition to the 
calamity (see Livy, sili, 66; Dionys. Hal, Ant. Rom. x. 53: compare 
Niebuhr, Rémisch. Gesch. vol. ii p. 90). 

2 Thucyd. ii. 49. T) pty yap ros, bs Spodoyeiro ex mdvrwr, udAtora Bh 
axeivo Bvocoy as ras UAAas doGerelas erbyxavey By. Hippokratés, in his 
description of the epidemic fever at Thasos, makes a similar remark on 
the absence of all other disorders at the time (Epidem. i. 8, vol. ii. p. 640, 
ed. Littré), 
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Of this plague—or (more properly) eruptive typhoid fever, 
distinct from, yet analogous to, the small-pox—a description 
no less clear than impressive has been left by the historian 
Thucydidés, himself not only a spectator but a sufferer. It 
is not one of the least of his merits, that his notice of the 
symptoms, given at so early a stage of medical science and 
observation, is such as to instruct the medical reader of the 

resent age, and to enable the malady to be understood and 
identified. The observations with which that notice is ushered 
in, deserve particular attention. ‘‘In respect to this distemper 
(he says), let every man, physician or not, say what he thinks 
respecting the source from whence it may probably have 
arisen, and respecting the causes which he deems sufficiently 
powerful to have produced so great a revolution. But I, having 
myself had the distemper, and having seen others suffering 
under it, will state what it actually was, and will indicate 
in addition such other matters, as will furnish any man, who 
lays them to heart, with knowledge and the means of calculation 


1 “La description de Thucydide (observes M. Littré, in his introduction 
to the works of Hippokratés, t. i, p. 122) est tellement bonne qu'elle 
sufft pleinement pour nous faire comprendre ce que cette ancienne maladie 
a éé: et il est fort a regretter que des médecins tels qu’Hippocrate et 
Galien n’aient rien écrit sur les grandes épidémies, dont ils ont éé les 
spectateurs. Hippocrate a été témoin de cette peste racontée par Thucy- 
dide, et il ne nous en a pas laissé la description. Galien vit également la 
fitvre éruptive qui désola le monde sous Mare Auréle, ct qu'il appelle lui- 
méme la longue peste. Cependant excepté quelques mots épars dans ses 
volumineux ouvrages, excepté quelques indications fugitives, il ne nous a 
rien transmis sur un événement médical aussi important ; 4 tel point que 
si nous n’avions le récit de Thucydide, il nous seroit fort difficile de 
nous faire une idée de celle qu’a vue Galien, et qui est la méme (comme 
M. Hecker s'est attaché A le démontrer) que la maladie connue sous le 
nom de Peste d’Athénes. C’était une fiévre éruptive, différente de la 
variole, et éteinte aujourd’hui. On acru en voir les traces dans les 
charbons (Bv@paxes) des livres Hippocratiques.” 

Both Krauss (Disquisitio de natura morbi Atheniensium, Stuttgard, 
1831, p. 38) and Haiiser (Historisch. Patholog. Untersuchungen, Dresden, 
1839, p. 50) assimilate the pathological phenomena specified by Thucy- 
didés to “different portions of the “Ex:8qula of Hippokratés, M. Littré 
thinks that the resemblance is not close or precise, so as to admit of 
the one being identified with the other. “Le tableau si frappant qu’en a 
tracé ce grand historien ne se réproduit certainement avec une netteté 
suffisante dans les brefs détails aonnes pec Hippocrate, La maladie 
@’Athénes avoit un type si tranché, que tous ceux qui en ont parlé ont du 
le réproduire dans ses parties essentielles.” (Argument aux 2™ Livre 
des Epidémies, Euvres d’Hippocrate, t. v. p. 64.) There appears good 
reason to believe that the great epidemic which prevailed in the Roman 
world under Marcus Aurelius (the Pestis Antoniniana) was a renewal of 
what is called the Plague of Athens. 
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beforehand, in case the same misfortune should ever again 
occur.”! To record past facts, as a basis for rational prevision 
in regard to the future—the same sentiment which Thucydidés 
mentions in his preface,? as having animated him to the 
composition of his history—was at that time a duty so little 
understood, that we have reason to admire not less the manner 
in which he performs it in practice, than the distinctness with 
which he conceives it in theory. We may infer from his 
language that speculation in his day was active respecting the 
causes of this plague, according to the vague and fanciful 
physics, and scanty stock of ascertained facts, which was all 
that could then be consulted. By resisting the itch of theoris- 
ing from one of those loose hypotheses which then appeared 
plausibly to explain everything, he probably renounced the 
point of view from which most credit and interest would be 
derivable at the time. But his simple and precise summary 
of observed facts carries with it an imperishable value, and 
even affords grounds for imagining that he was no stranger to 
the habits and training of his contemporary Hippokratés, and 
the other Asklepiads of Kos.® 


1 Thucyd. ii. 48. Aeyérw piv oby rep) abrod, ds Exaoros yyvdoxel, Kad 
larpds nal ldudrns, do’ Brov elxds Fv yevécda ard, nal rds alrias dorwas 
voulCes rooabrns peraBoris Ikavds elvai Sivauv es 7 weraoriioai oxeiv: eye 
Be oldy re eylyvero Adlw, kal do” Sv by ris oxomav, ef wore Kal ablis exemécot, 
ndror? by Exo re mpoebbs wh &yvociv, radra bnrdow, abrés re voohoas Kal 
ards ISov UArous xdoxovras. 

Demokritus, among others, connected the generation of these epidemics 
with his general system of atoms, atmospheric effluvia, and ef8wAa: see 
Plutarch, Symposiac. viii. 9, p. 733; Demokriti Fragment., ed. Mullach. 
lib. iv. p. 409. 

The causes of the Athenian epidemic as given by Diodorus (xii. 58)— 
unusual rains, watery guality of grain, absence of the Etesian winds, &c., 
may perhaps be true of the revival of the epidemic in the fifth year of the 
war, but can hardly be true ofits first appearance ; since Thucydidés states 
that the year in other respects was unusually healthy, and the epidemic 
was evidently brought from foreign parts to Peirmus. 

2 Thucyd. i. 22. 

¥ See the words of Thucydidés, ii. 49. xal amoxadpoas xoAis maoat 
Boa, ded larpav svopacpévai eioly, éxyecav—which would seem to 
indicate a familiarity with the medical terminology :—compare also his 
allusion to the speculations of the physicians, cited in the previous note ; 
and c. 51—ra xdop Bialry Gepawevdpeva, &c. 

In proof how rare the conception was, in ancient times, of the importance 
of collecting and registering particular medical facts, I transcribe the 
following observations from M. Littré (Euvres d’Hippocrate, t. iv. p. 646, 
Remarques Retrospectives). 

“ Toutefois ce qu’il importe ici de constater, ce n’est pas qu’Hippocrate 
a observé de telle ou telle maniére, mais c’est qu’il a eu l’idée de recueillir 
et de consigner des faits particuliers. En effet, rien, dans l’antiquité, n’a 
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It is hardly within the province of an historian of Greece to 
repeat after Thucydidés the painful enumeration of symptoms, 
violent in the extreme and pervading every portion of the 
bodily system, which marked this fearful disorder. Beginning 
in Peireus, it quickly passed into the city, and both the one 
and the other was speedily filled with sickness and suffering, 
the like of which had never before been known. The seizures 
were sudden, and a large proportion of the sufferers perished 
after deplorable agonies on the seventh or on the ninth day. 
Others, whose strength of constitution carried them over this 
period, found themselves the victims of exhausting and incur- 
able diarrhcea afterwards: with others again, after traversing 
both these stages, the distemper fixed itself in some particular 
member, the eyes, the genitals, the hands, or the feet, which 
were rendered permanently useless, or in some cases ampu- 
tated, even where the patient himself recovered. There were 
also some whose recovery was attended with a total loss of 
memory, so that they no more knew themselves or recognised 
their friends. No treatment or remedy appearing, except in 
accidental cases, to produce any beneficial effect, the physicians 
or surgeons whose aid was invoked became completely at fault. 
While trying their accustomed means without avail, they soon 


été plus rare que ce soin: outre Hippocrate, je ne connois qu’Erasistrate 
qui se soit occupé de relater sous cette forme les résultats de son expérience 
clinique. Ni Galien lui-méme, ni Arétée, ni Soranus, ni les autres qui 
sont arrivés jusqu’A nous, n'ont suivi un aussi lovable exemple. Les 
observations consignées dans Ja collection Hippocratique constituent la 
plus grande partie, 4 beaucoup prés, de ce que l’antiquité a possédé en ce 
genre: et si, en commeniant le travail d’Hippocrate, on lavait un peu 
imité, nous aurions des matériaux & l’aide desquels nous prendrions un 
idée bien plus précise de la pathologie de ces sidcles reculés. . . . Mais 
tout en expats ce regret et en reconnaissant cette utilité relative 4 nous 
autres modemes et véritablement considérable, il faut ajouter que l’antiquité 
avoit dans les faits et la doctrine Hippocratiques un aliment qui lui a suffi 
et qu’ane collection, méme étendue, d’histoires particulidres n’auroit 
alors modifié la médecine, du moins la médecine scientifique, essentielle- 
ment et au deld de la limite que comportoit la physiologie. Je pourrai 
montrer ailleurs que la doctrine d’Hippocrate et de I'école de Cos a été la 
seule solide, la seule fondée sur un apercu vrai de la nature organisée ; et que 
les sectes postrienset méthodisme et pneumatisme, n’ont bitileurs théories 
que sur des hypothéses sans consistance. Mais ici je me contente de 
Temarquer, que pathologie, en tant que science, ne peut marcher qu’ 
Ia suite de la physiologie, dont elle n’est qu’une des faces : et d’Hippocrate 
& Galien inclusivement, la physiologie ne fit pas assez de progrés pour 
rendre insuffisante la conception Hippocratique. Il en résulte, nécessaire- 
ment, que la pathologie, toujours considérée comme science, n’auroit 
pu, par quelque procédé que ce fat, gagner que des corrections et des 
augmentations de détail.” 
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ended by catching the malady themselves and _perishing. 
The charms and incantations,! to which the unhappy patient 
resorted, were not likely to be more efficacious. While some 
asserted that the Peloponnesians had poisoned the cisterns of 
water, others referred the visitation to the wrath of the gods, 
and especially to Apollo, known by hearers of the Iliad as 
author of pestilence in the Greek host before Troy. It was 
remembered that this Delphian god had promised the Lace- 
dzmonians, in reply to their application immediately before 
the war, that he would assist them whether invoked or unin- 
voked—and the disorder now raging was ascribed to the 
intervention of their irresistible ally; while the elderly men 
further called to mind an oracular verse sung in the time of 
their youth—“ The Dorian war will come, and pestilence 
along with it.”? Under the distress which suggested, and was 
reciprocally aggravated by, these gloomy ideas, prophets were 
consulted, and supplications with solemn procession were held 
at the temples, to appease the divine wrath. 

When it was found that neither the priest nor the physician 


1 Compare the story of Thalétas appeasing an epidemic at Sparta by his 
itiseié at song (Plutarch, De Music, p. 1146). aad 

Some of the ancient physicians were firm believers in the efficacy of 
these charms and incantations. Alexander of Tralles says that having 
originally treated them with contempt, he had convinced "himself of their 
value by personal observation, and altered his opinion (ix. 4)—E101 yoy 
olovrat rois ray ypady whbos dowévar Tas expdds, Bomep Kbydr uexpe 
ToAAoi- 7G xpdvy 8% ind ray eapyds pavoutver exclabny evar peteal 
év airais. See an interesting and valuable dissertation, Origines Contagii, 
by Dr. C. F. Marx (Stuttgard, 1824, p. 129). 

The suffering Héraklés, in his agony under the poisoned tunic, invokes 
the doibés along with the xeiporéxrms laroplas (Sophoklés, Trachin. 1005), 

2 Thueyd. ii, 54. pees ol mpecBbrepor mdrat BecOa—HEer 
Awpiads wéreuos kal Aomds by? aid. 

See also the first among the epistles ascribed to the orator Aischiniés 
respecting a Aoiés in Delos. 

ft appears that there was a debate whether, in this Hexameter verse, 

Aids (famine) or Aowés (pestilence) was the correct reading: and the 

robability is, that it had been originally composed with the wad Auywbs— 
For tet aslght well fancy uelorebard’ that famine would be a sequel of 
the Dorian war, but they would not be likely to imagine pestilence as 
accompanying it. Yet (says Thucydidés) the reading Aowés was held 
decidedly preferable, as best fitting to the actual circumstances (of yap 
GvOpwxoi xpds & Exacxoy Thy urhany exowbvro). And “if (he goes on to 
say) there should ever hereafter come another Dorian war, and famine along 
wath it, the oracle will probably be reproduced with the word Aybs as part 
of it.” 

This deserves notice, as illustrating the sort of admitted licence with 
which men twisted the oracles or prophecies, so as to hit the feelings of the 
actual moment. 
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could retard the spread, or mitigate the intensity, of the dis- 
order, the Athenians abandoned themselves to despair, and the 
space within the walls became a scene of desolating misery. 
Every man attacked with the malady at once lost his courage— 
a state of depression, itself among the worst features of the case, 
which made him lie down and die, without any attempt to seek 
for preservatives. And though at first friends and relatives lent 
their aid to tend the sick with the usual family sympathies, yet 
so terrible was the number of these attendants who perished, 
“like sheep,” from such contact, that at length no man would 
thus expose himself ; while the most generous spirits, who per- 
sisted longest in the discharge of their duty, were carried off in 
the greatest numbers.!_ The patient was thus left to die alone 
and unheeded. Sometimes all the inmates of a house were 
swept away one after the other, no man being willing to go near 
it: deserfion on one hand, attendance on the other, both tended 
to aggravate the calamity. There remained only those who, 
having had the disorder and recovered, were willing to tend the 
sufferers. These men formed the single exception to the all- 
pervading misery of the time—for the disorder seldom attacked 
any one twice, and when it did, the second attack was never 
fatal. Elate with their own escape, they deemed themselves 
out of the reach of all disease, and were full of compassionate 
kindness for others whose sufferings were just beginning. It 
was from them too that the principal attention to the bodies of 
deceased victims proceeded : for such was the state of dismay 
and sorrow, that even the nearest relatives neglected the 
sepulchral duties, sacred beyond all others in the eyes of a 
Greek. Nor is there any circumstance which conveys to us so 
vivid an idea of the prevalent agony and despair, as when we 
read in the words of an eye-witness, that the deaths took place 
among this close-packed crowd without the smallest decencies 
of attention?—that the dead and the dying lay piled one upon 


1 Compare Diodor. xiv. 70, who mentions similar distresses in the 
Carthaginian army besieging Syracuse, during the terrible epidemic with 
which it was attacked in 395 B.c.; and Livy, xxv. 26, respecting the 
epidemic at Syracuse when it was besieged’ by Marcellus and the 
Romans. 

2 Thucyd. ii, 52. Otkiav yap obx Swapxovoay, AAN’ ey KaAbBais mreyn- 
pais Spq trovs diarupévar, 6 pOdpos &yl-yvero ob8erl kop, BAAR Kai vexpod 
ax GAAHAOL dwobyhoxorres Uxewro, Kal ey vais dbois ekadwBoivro Kal 
wept ras Kphvas axdoas huOriires, rod BBaros emibuula. Td re iepd dv 
ols doxhyqvro, vexpav wAla fy, abtod évaxoGvnexéyrwy’ dmepBiaCouevon yap 
798 nawod of SrOparrot obn Exorres 8 11 yévuvras, es dAcyuplay erpdovre Kal 
iepav nad dcluv dpolu. 
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another not merely in the public roads, but even in the temples, 
in spite of the understood defilement of the sacred building— 
that half-dead sufferers were seen lying round all the springs, 
from insupportable thirst—that the numerous corpses thus 
unburied and exposed, were in such a condition, that the dogs 
which meddled with them died in consequence, while no 
vultures or other birds of the like habits ever came near. 
Those bodies which escaped entire neglect were burnt or 
buried! without the customary mourning, and with unseemly 
carelessness. In some cases, the bearers of a body, passing by 
a funeral pile on which another body was burning, would put 
their own there to be burnt also ;? or perhaps, if the pile was 
prepared ready for a body not yet arrived, would deposit their 
own upon it, set fire to the pile, and then depart. Such inde- 
cent confusion would have been intalerable to the feelings of 
the Athenians, in any ordinary times. . 

To all these scenes of physical suffering, death, and reckless 
despair—was superadded another evil, which affected those who 
were fortunate enough to escape the rest. The bonds both of 
law and morality became relaxed, amidst such total uncertainty 
of every man both for his own life, and that of others. Men 
cared not to abstain from wrong, under circumstances in which 
punishment was not likely to overtake them—nor to put a 
check upon their passions, and endure privations, in obedience 
even to their strongest conviction, when the chance was so 
small of their living to reap reward or enjoy any future esteem. 
An interval, short and sweet, before their doom was realised— 
before they became plunged in the wide-spread misery which 
they witnessed around, and which affected indiscriminately the 
virtuous and the profligate—was all that they looked to enjoy ; 
embracing with avidity the immediate pleasures of sense, as 
well as such positive gains, however ill-gotten, as could be made 
the means of procuring them, and throwing aside all thought 
both of honour or of long-sighted advantage. Life and property 
being alike ephemeral, there was no hope left but to snatch a 
moment of enjoyment, before the outstretched hand of destiny 
should fall upon its victims. 

1 Thucyd. ii. 50: compare Livy, xli. 21, describing the epidemic at 
Rome in 174 B.c. ‘Cadavera, intacta a canibus et vulturibus, tabes ab- 
sumebat: satisque constabat, nec illo, nec Priore anno in tanta strage 
boum hominumque vulturium usquam visum.” 

9 Thucyd. ii. 52. From the language of Thucydidés, we see that this was 
regarded at Athens as highly unbecoming. Yet a passage of Plutarch seems 


to show that it was very common, in his time, to burn several bodies on the 
same funeral pile (Plutarch, Symposiac. iii. 4, p. 651). 
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The picture of society under the pressure of a murderous 
epidemic, with its train of physical torments, wretchedness, and 
demoralisation, has been drawn by more than one eminent 
author, but by none with more impressive fidelity and concise- 
ness than by Thucydidés,! who had no predecessor, nor anything 
but the reality, to copy from. We may remark that amidst all 
the melancholy accompaniments of the time, there are no human 
sacrifices, such as those offered up at Carthage during pestilence 
to appease the anger of the gods—there are no cruel persecutions 
against imaginary authors of the disease, such as those against 
the Untori (anointers of doors) in the plague of Milan in 1630.2 

Three years altogether did this calamity desolate Athens: 
continuously, during the entire second and third years of the 
war—after which followed a period of marked abatement for 
a year and a half: but it then revived again, and lasted for 
another year, with the same fury as at first. The public loss, 
over and above the private misery, which this unexpected enemy 
inflicted upon Athens, was incalculable. Out of 1200 horsemen, 
all among the rich men of the state, 300 died of the epidemic ; 
besides 4400 hoplites out of the roll formally kept, and a 
number of the poorer population, so great as to defy computa- 
tion. No efforts of the Peloponnesians could have done so 
much to ruin Athens, or to bring the war to a termination such 
as they desired: and the distemper told the more in their 
favour, as it never spread at all into Peloponnesus, though it 
passed from Athens to some of the more populous islands.‘ 
The Lacedemonian army was withdrawn from Attica somewhat 
earlier than it would otherwise have been, for fear of taking the 
contagion.® 

1 The description in the sixth book of Lucretius, translated and expanded 
from Thucydidés—that of the plague at Florence in 1348, with which the 
Decameron of Boccaccio opens—and that of Defoe in his History of the 
Plague in London—are all well known. 

2"*Carthaginienses, cum inter cetera mala etiam peste laborarent, 
cruenta sacrorum religione, et scelere pro remedio, usi sunt : quippe homines 
ut victimas immolabant ; pacem deorum sanguine eorum exposcentes, pro 
quorum vita Dii rogari maximé solent” (J xviii. 6). 
_ For the facts Tepectiog the plague of Milan and the Untori, see the 
interesting novel of Manzoni—Promessi Sposi—and the historical work of 
the same author—Storia della Colonna Infame. 

3 ‘Thucyd. iii, 87. rod 3% KAAou BxAou advetetperos ApiOuds. Diodorus 
makes them above 10,000 (xii. 58) freemen and slaves together, which 
must be greatly beneath the reality, 

4 Thucyd. ii. 54. tay HAAwy xoplov ra woAvavépwadrara. He does 
not specify what places these were :—perhaps Chios, but hardly Lesbos, 
otherwise the fact would have been noticed when the revolt of that island 
occurs. ® Thucyd. ii, 57. 
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But it was while the Lacedzemonians were yet in Attica, and 
during the first freshness of the terrible malady, that Periklés 
equipped and conducted from Peirus an armament of 100 
triremes and 4000 hoplites to attack the coasts of Peloponnesus : 
300 horsemen were also carried in some horse-transports, pre- 
pared for the occasion out of old triremes. To diminish the 
crowd accumulated in the city, was doubtless of beneficial 
tendency, and perhaps those who went aboard might consider 
it as a chance of escape to quit an infected home. But un- 
happily they carried the infection along with them, which 
desolated the fleet not less than the city, and crippled all its 
efforts. Reinforced by fifty ships of war from Chios and 
Lesbos, the Athenians first landed near Epidaurus in Pelopon- 
nesus, ravaging the territory and making an unavailing attempt 
upon the city: next they made like incursions on the more 
southerly portions of the Argolic peninsula—Trcezen, Halieis, 
and Hermioné ; and lastly attacked and captured Prasiz, on 
the eastern coast of Laconia. On returning to Athens, the 
same armament was immediately conducted under Agnon and 
Kleopompus, to press the siege of Potidza, the blockade of 
which still continued without any visible progress. On arriving 
there, an attack was made on the walls by battering engines and. 
by the other aggressive methods then practised ; but nothing 
whatever was achieved. In fact, the armament became incom- 
petent for all serious effort, from the aggravated character which 
the distemper here assumed, communicated by the soldiers 
fresh from Athens even to those who had before been free 
from it at Potidsea. So frightful was the mortality, that out of 
the 4000 hoplites under Agnon, no less than 1050 died in the 
short space of forty days. ‘The armament was brought back in 
this distressed condition to Athens, while the reduction of 
Potidzea was left as before to the slow course of blockade.1 

On retuming from the expedition against Peloponnesus, 
Periklés found his countrymen almost distracted? with their 
manifold sufferings. Over and above the raging epidemic, they 
‘had just gone over Attica and ascertained the devastations com- 
mitted by the invaders throughout all the territory (except the 
Marathonian 8 Tetrapolis and Dekeleia—districts spared, as we 
are told, through indulgence founded on an ancient legendary 
sympathy) during their long stay of forty days, The rich had 

1 Thucyd. fi. 56-58. 

4 Thucyd. if. 59.” #AAolevr0 rds ywouas. 
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found their comfortable mansions and farms, the poor their 
modest cottages, in the various demes, torn down and ruined. 
Death,! sickness, loss of property, and despair of the future, 
now rendered the Athenians angry and intractable to the last 
degree. They vented their feelings against Periklés as the 
cause not merely of the war, but also of all that they were 
now enduring. Either with or without his consent, they sent 
envoys to Sparta to open negotiations for peace, but the 
Spartans turned a deaf ear to the proposition. This new dis- 
appointment rendered them still more furious against Periklés, 
whose long-standing political enemies now doubtless found 
strong sympathy in their denunciations of his character and 
policy. That unshaken and majestic firmness, which ranked 
first among his many eminent qualities, was never more 
imperiously required and never more effectively manifested. 
In his capacity of Stratégus or General, Periklés convoked a 
formal assembly of the people, for the purpose of vindicating 
himself publicly against the prevailing sentiment, and recom- 
mending perseverance in his line of policy. The speeches made 
by his opponents, assuredly very bitter, are not given by Thu- 
cydidés ; but that of Periklés himself is set down at consider- 
able length, and a memorable discourse it is. It strikingly 
brings into relief both the character of the man and the impress 
of actual circumstances—an impregnable mind conscious not 
only of right purposes but of just and reasonable anticipations, 
and bearing up with manliness, or even defiance, against the 
natural difficulty of the case, heightened by an extreme of in- 
calculable misfortune. He had foreseen,? while advising the 
war originally, the probable impatience of his countrymen 
under its first hardships, but he could not foresee the epidemic 
by which that impatience had been exasperated into madness : 
and he now addressed them not merely with unabated adhe- 
rence to his own deliberate convictions, but also in a tone of 
reproachful remonstrance against their unmerited change of 
sentiment towards him—seeking at the same time to combat 
that uncontrolled despair which for the moment overlaid both 
their pride and their patriotism. Far from humbling himself 
before the present sentiment, it is at this time that he sets 
forth his titles to their esteem in the most direct and unqualified 
manner, and claims the continuance of that which they had so 


2 Thucyd. ii. 65. ‘0 pby B§uos, Br1 dx! Nacobvar Spudpevos, doripyro 
nad tobrwv’ of 32 Swarol Kars eThuata Kara Thy xdpay olxodoulas Te Kad 
wodvtedéat karacxevais dmorwAendres, 

2 Thucyd. i. 140, 
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long accorded, as something belonging to him by acquired 
right. 

His main object, throughout this discourse, is to fill the 
minds of his audience with patriotic sympathy for the weal of 
the entire city, so as to counterbalance the absorbing sense of 
private woe. If the collective city flourishes (he argues), private 
misfortunes may at least be borne: but no amount of private 
prosperity will avail, if the collective city falls (a proposition 
literally true in ancient times and under the circumstances of 
ancient warfare—though less true at present). “ Distracted by 
domestic calamity, ye are now angry both with me who advised 
you to go to war, and with yourselves who followed the advice. 
Ye listened to me, considering me superior to others in judge- 
ment, in speech, in patriotism, and in incorruptible probity }— 
nor ought I now to be treated as culpable for giving such 
advice, when in point of fact the war was unavoidable and 
there would have been still greater danger in shrinking from it. 
Iam the same man, still unchanged—but ye in your misfor- 
tunes cannot stand to the convictions which ye adopted when 
yet unhurt. Extreme and unforeseen, indeed, are the sorrows 
which have fallen upon you: yet inhabiting as ye do a great 
city, and brought up in dispositions suitable to it, ye must also 
resolve to bear up against the utmost pressure of adversity, 
and never to surrender your dignity. I have often explained 
to you that ye have no reason to doubt of eventual success 
in the war, but I will now remind you, more emphatically 
than before, and even with a degree of ostentation suitable as 
a stimulus to your present unnatural depression—that your 
naval force makes you masters not only of your allies, but of 
the entire sea*—one half of the visible field for action and 
employment. Compared with so vast a power as this, the 
temporary use of your houses and territory is a mere trifle—an 
ornamental accessory not worth considering: and this too, if 
ye preserve your freedom, ye will quickly recover. It was 
your fathers who first gained this empire, without any of the 


1 Thucyd. ii, 60, xalrot dual roiotrp avBpt dpylCeode, ds obdevds ofouar 
focuy elves qwaval re rd Béovra, nal épunveioa rabra, pirdrocls Te Kad 
xenudroy xpedoowy. 

2 Thucyd. ii. 62. Baddow 88 ual ré8e, 8 por Boxeire ofr’ abrol wérore 
evGuunGiivar Oxdpxoy iuiv weyldous wépt ds thy apxhy ob’ eye ey trois mply 
Adyois* ob8" by viv exonoduny Kopewdearépar Exovr Thy xpoonolnaw, el wh 
kararenAmyuivous iuas wapd 7d einds idpuv. OleoGe uty yap ray tymudxwr 
udvoy &pxeiv—eryib dt axopalvw dbo pepar Tar és xphiow pavepay, “vis kal GaAdr- 
‘75, 700 érépou Suds xavrds xupurrdrovs Byras, ep’ Boor Te viv véyeoBe, Kal 
fy dm wAdov BovdnOiire. 
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advantages which ye now enjoy ; ye must not disgrace yourselves 
by losing what they acquired. Delighting, as ye all do in the 
honour and empire enjoyed by the city, ye must not shrink 
from the toils whereby alone that honour is sustained: more- 
over ye now fight, not merely for freedom instead of slavery, 
but for empire against loss of empire, with all the perils arising 
out of imperial unpopularity. It is not safe for you now to 
abdicate, even if ye chose to do so; for ye hold your empire 
like a despotism—unjust perhaps in the original acquisition, 
but ruinous to part with when once acquired. Be not angry 
with me, whose advice ye followed in going to war, because the 
enemy have done such damage as might be expected from 
them: still less on account of this unforeseen distemper: I 
know that this makes me an object of your special present 
hatred, though very unjustly, unless ye will consent to give me 
credit also for any unexpected good luck which may occur. 
Our city derives its particular glory from unshaken bearing up 
against misfortune: her power, her name, her empire of Greeks 
over Greeks, are such as have never before been seen: and 
if we choose to be great, we must take the consequence of 
that temporary envy and hatred which is the necessary price 
of permanent renown. Behave ye now in a manner worthy of 
that glory: display that courage which is essential to protect 
you against disgrace at present, as well as to guarantee your 
honour for the future. Send no further embassy to Sparta, 
and bear your misfortunes without showing symptoms of 
distress.”+ 

The irresistible reason, as well as the proud and resolute 
bearing of this discourse, set forth with an eloquence which it 
was not possible for Thucydidés to reproduce—together with 
the age and character of Periklés—carried the assent of the 
assembled people ; who when in the Pnyx and engaged accord- 
ing to habit on public matters, would for a moment forget their 
private sufferings in considerations of the safety and grandeur 
of Athens. Possibly indeed, those sufferings, though still con- 
tinuing, might become somewhat alleviated when the invaders 
quitted Attica, and when it was no longer indispensable for all 
the population to confine itself within the walls. Accordingly, 
the assembly resolved that no further propositions should be 
made for peace, and that the war should be prosecuted with 
vigour. 

ut though the public resolution thus adopted showed the 

\ Thucyd. ii. 60-64. I give a general summary of this memorable 
speech, without setting forth its full contents, still less the exact words. 
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ancient habit of deference to the authority of Periklés, the 
sentiments of individuals taken separately were still those of 
anger against him as the author of that system which had 
brought them into so much distress. His political opponents 
—kKleon, Simmias, or Lakratidas, perhaps all three in con- 
junction—took care to provide an opportunity for this pre- 
valent irritation to manifest itself in act, by bringing an accusa- 
tion against him before the dikastery. The accusation is said 
to have been preferred onthe ground of pecuniary malversation, 
and ended by his being sentenced to pay a considerable fine, 
the amount of which is differently reported—fifteen, fifty, or 
eighty talents, by different authors.1_ The accusing party thus 
appeared to have carried their point, and to have disgraced, as 
well as excluded from re-election, the veteran statesman. The 
event however disappointed theirexpectations. The imposition 
of the fine not only satiated all the irritation of the people 
against him, but even occasioned a serious reaction in his 


1 Thueyd. ii. $55. Plato, Gorgias, p. 515, c. 71; Plutarch, Periklés, c. 35 5 
Diodor. xii. c. 38-45. bout Sits as the vehement enemy of Periklés, 
see Plutarch, Reith. Ger. Precept. Bos. 

Plutarch and Diodorus both state That eriklés was not only fined, but 
also removed from his office of Stratégus. Thucydidés mentions the fine, 
but not the removal ; and his silence leads me to doubt the reality of the 
latter event altogether. For with such a mani as Periklés, a vote of 
removal would have been a att mote marked and cutting than the fine : 


moreover, removal from ofice, though capable of belng pronounced by 
vote of the public assembly, would hardly’ be inflicted. as "penalty by the 
dikastery. 


I imagine the events to have passed as follows : The Stratégi, with most 
other officers of the Commonwealth, were changed or re-elected at the 
beginning of Hekatombzon, the first month of the Attic year ; that is, 
somewhere about Midsummer, Now the Peloponnesian army, invading 
Attica about the end of March or beginning of April, and remaining forty 
days, would leave the country about the first week in May. Periklés 
returned from his expedition against Peloponnesus shortly after they left 
Attica; that is, about the middle of May (Thucyd. ii. 57): there still re- 
mained therefore a month or six weeks before his office of Stratégus 
naturally expired, and required renewal. It was during this interval 
(which Thucydidés expresses by the words tr: 8 éorparkyey ii. 59) that he 
convoked the assembly and delivered the harangue recently mentioned. 

But when the time for a new election of Stratégi arrived, the enemies of 
Periklés opposed his re-election, and brought a charge against him in that 
trial of accountability to which every magistrate at Athens was exposed, 
after his period of office. They alleged against him some official mis- 
conduct in reference to the public money—and the dikastery visited him 
with «fine, His re-election was thus prevented, and with a man who had 
been so often re-elected, this might be loosely called ‘taking away the 
office of general ”—so that the language of Plutarch and Diodorus, as well 
as the silence of Thucydides, would on this supposition be justified. 
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favour, and brought back as strongly as ever the ancient senti- 
ment of esteem and admiration. It was quickly found that 
those who had succeeded Periklés as generals neither possessed 
nor deserved in an equal degree the public confidence. He 
was accordingly soon re-elected, with as much power and 
influence as he had ever in his life enjoyed. 

But that life, long, honourable, and useful, had already been 
prolonged considerably beyond the sixtieth year, and there 
were but too many circumstances, besides the recent fine, 
which tended to hasten as well as to embitter its close, At 
the very moment when Periklés was preaching to his country- 
men, in a tone almost reproachful, the necessity of manful 
and unabated devotion to the common country, in the midst 
of private suffering—he was himself among the greatest of 
sufferers, and most hardly pressed to set the example of 
observing his own precepts. The epidemic carried off not 
merely his two sons (the only two legitimate, Xanthippus and 
Paralus), but also his sister, several other relatives, and his best 
and most useful political friends. Amidst this train of domes- 
tic calamities, and in the funeral obsequies of so many of his 
dearest friends, he remained master of his grief, and main- 
tained his habitual self-command, until the last misfortune— 
the death of his favourite son Paralus, which left his house 
without any legitimate representative to maintain the family 
and the hereditary sacred rites. On this final blow, though he 
strove to command himself as before, yet at the obsequies of 
the young man, when it became his duty to place a wreath on 
the dead body, his grief became uncontrollable, and he burst 
out, for the first time in his life, into profuse tears and 
sobbing.” 

In the midst of these several personal trials he received the 
intimation, through Alkibiadés and some other friends, of the 
restored confidence of the people towards him, and of his re- 
election to the office of Stratégus. But it was not without 
difficulty that he was persuaded to present himself again at the 
public assembly, and resume the direction of affairs. The 
regret of the people was formally expressed to him for the 
recent sentence—perhaps indeed the fine may have been 
repaid to him, or some evasion of it permitted, saving the 
forms of law ®—in the present temper of the city ; which was 

1 Thucyd. ii. 65. 2 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 36. 

% See Plutarch, Demosthen. c. 27, about the mamner of bringing about 
such an evasion of a fine: compare also the letter of M. Boeckh, in 
Meineke, Fragment. Comic. Grecor. ad Fragm. Eupolid., ii. 527. 
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further displayed towards him by the grant of a remarkable 
exemption from a law of his own original proposition. He 
had himself, some years before, been the author of that law, 
whereby the citizenship of Athens was restricted to persons 
born both of Athenian fathers and Athenian mothers, under 
which restriction several thousand persons, illegitimate on the 
mother’s side, are said to have been deprived of the citizen- 
ship, on occasion of a public distribution of corn. Invidious 
as it appeared to grant, to Periklés singly, an exemption from 
a law which had been strictly enforced against so many others, 
the people were now moved not less by compassion than by 
anxiety to redress their own previous severity. Without a 
legitimate heir, the house of Periklés, one branch of the great 
Alkmzonid Gens by his mother’s side, would be left deserted, 
and the continuity of the family sacred rites would be broken 
—a misfortune painfully felt by every Athenian family, as cal- 
culated to wrong all the deceased members, and provoke their 
posthumous displeasure towards the city. Accordingly, per- 
mission was granted to Periklés to legitimise, and to inscribe 
in his own gens and phratry, his natural son by Aspasia, who 
bore his own name.? 

It was thus that Periklés was reinstated in his post of Straté- 
gus as well as in his ascendency over the public counsels— 
seemingly about August or September—430 B.c. He lived 
about one year longer, and seems to have maintained his 
influence as long as his health permitted. Yet we hear 
nothing of him after this moment, and he fell a victim, not to 
the violent symptoms of the epidemic, but to a slow and 
wearing fever,? which undermined his strength as well as his 
capacity. To a friend who came to ask after him when in this 
disease, Periklés replied by showing a charm or amulet which 
his female relations had hung about his neck—a proof how low 
he was reduced, and how completely he had become a passive 
subject in the hands of others. And according to another 
anecdote which we read, yet more interesting and equally 
illustrative of his character—it was during his last moments, 
when he was lying apparently unconscious and insensible, that 
the friends around his bed were passing in review the acts of 
his life, and the nine trophies which he had erected at different 


2 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 37. 

2 Plutarch (Perik. c, 38) treats the slow disorder under which he 
suffered as one of the forms of the epidemic : but this can hardly be correct, 
when we read the very marked character of the latter, as described by 
Thucydides. 
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times for so many victories, He heard what they said, though 
they fancied that he was past hearing, and interrupted them 
by remarking—“ What you praise in my life, belongs partly to 
good fortune—and is, at best, common to me with many other 
generals. But the peculiarity of which 1 am most proud, 
you have not noticed—no Athenian has ever put on mourning 
through any action of mine.”? 

Such a cause of self-gratulation, doubtless more satisfactory 
to recall at such a moment than any other, illustrates that 
long-sighted calculation, aversion to distant or hazardous enter- 
prise, and economy of the public force, which marked his 
entire political career ; a career long, beyond all parallel in the 
history of Athens—since he maintained a great influence, 
gradually swelling into a decisive personal ascendency, for 
between thirty and forty years. His character has been pre- 
sented in very different lights by different authors both ancient 
and modern, and our materials for striking the balance are 
not so good as we could wish. But his immense and long- 
continued supremacy, as well as his unparalleled eloquence, 
are facts attested not less by his enemies than by his friends— 
nay, even more forcibly by the former than by the latter. The 
comic writers, who hated him, and whose trade it was to deride 
and hunt down every leading political character, exhaust their 
powers of illustration in setting forth both the one and the 
other :? Telekleidés, Kratinus, Eupolis, Aristophanés, all 
hearers and all enemies, speak of him like Olympian Zeus 
hurling thunder and lightning—like Heraklés and Achilles— 
as the only speaker on whose lips persuasion sat and who left 
his sting in the minds of his audience: while Plato the philo- 
sopher,® who disapproved of his political working and of the 
moral effects which he produced upon Athens, nevertheless. 
extols his intellectual and oratorical ascendency—‘“his majestic 
intelligence ”—in language not less decisive than Thucydidés. 
There is another point of eulogy, not less valuable, on which. 
the testimony appears uncontradicted: throughout his long 
career, amidst the hottest political animosities, the conduct of 
Periklés towards opponents was always mild and liberal. The 
conscious self-esteem and arrogance of manner, with which the 

2 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 38. 

2 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 4, 8, 13, 16; Eupolis. Afjyot, Fragm. vi. p. 459, 
ed. Meineke. Cicero (De Orator. iii, 34; Brutus, 9-11) and Quintilian. 
(ii. 16, 19; x. 1, 82) count only as witnesses at second-hand. 

3 Plato, Gorgias, c. 71, p. 516; Phadrus, c. 54, p. 270. MepixAda, rbv 
obrw weyadoxpexés copdy kvBpa. Plato, Meno. p. 94 B. 

* Plutarch, Periklés, c. 10-39. 
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contemporary poet Ion reproached him,! contrasting it with the 
unpretending simplicity of his own patron Kimon—though 
probably invidiously exaggerated, is doubtless in substance 
well founded, and those who read the last speech given above 
out of ‘Thucydidés will at once recognise in it this attribute. 
His natural taste, his love of philosophical research, and his 
unwearied application to public affairs, all contributed to 
alienate him from ordinary familiarity, and to make him care- 
less, perhaps improperly careless, of the lesser means of 
conciliating public favour. 

But admitting this latter reproach to be well-founded, as it 
seems to be, it helps to negative that greater and graver politi- 
cal crime which has been imputed to him, of sacrificing the 
permanent well-being and morality of the state to the mainten- 
ance of his own political power—of corrupting the people by 
distributions of the public money. ‘‘ He gave the reins to the 
people (in Plutarch’s words”) and shaped his administration 
for their immediate favour, by always providing at home some 
public spectacle or festival or procession, thus nursing up the 
city in elegant pleasures—and by sending out every year sixty 
triremes manned by citizen-seamen on full pay, who were thus 
kept in practice and acquired nautical skill.” 

Now the charge here made against Periklés, and supported 
by allegations in themselves honourable rather than otherwise 
—of a vicious appetite for immediate popularity, and of im- 
proper. concessions to the immediate feelings of the people 
against their permanent interests—is precisely that which 
Thucydidés in the most pointed manner denies ; and not 
merely denies, but contrasts Periklés with his successors in the 
express circumstance that hey did so, while 4e did not. The 
language of the contemporary historian ® well deserves to be 


} Plutarch, Périklés, c. 5. 

® Plutarch, Periklés, c. 11. Aid nad rére udriora 7H Bho Tas Helos 
dvels & Mepuxdiis exoniredera pbs xdpiv—ded dy rive GLa marmyupuchy 
Eorlacw  roumhy elvai pnxardueros dv koret, nal Biawadayeryav ob duotcos 
Adovais thy xéAw—Ehnavra BE Tpuhpes nad’ Exaotoy dnaurdy exxtuxay, & 
als woAAal ray moArtav EwAcov date wavas Epuic0o1, pereravres Gua cal 
pavOdvorres Thy vavtuchy dumeiplay. 

Compare c. 9, where Plutarch says that Periklés, having no other means 
of contending against the abundant private largesses of his rival Kimon, re- 
sorted to the expedient of distributing the public money among the citizens, 
in order to gain influence ; acting in this matter upon the advice of his 
friend Demonidés, according to the statement of Aristotle. 

3 Thucyd. ii, 65. "Exeivos patv (IlepixAijs) Buvards dy 76 ve REtbmarn rab 
7h wavy, xonudrar re kiaparas adapéraros yerdnevas, Kar- 
€ixe 7d TAGS erevOepws, Kal ode Hero padror bm’ abrod # airds 
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cited—* Periklés, powerful from dignity of character as well as 
from wisdom, and conspicuously above the least tinge of cor- 
ruption, held back the people with a free hand, and was their 
real leader instead of being led by them. For not being a 
seeker of power from unworthy sources, he did not speak with 
any view to present favour, but had sufficient sense of dignity 
to contradict them on occasion, even braving their displeasure. 
Thus whenever he perceived them insolently and unseasonably 
confident, he shaped his speeches in such manner as to alarm 
and beat them down: when again he saw them unduly 
frightened, he tried to counteract it and restore their confi- 
dence : so that the government was in name a democracy, but 
in reality an empire exercised by the first citizen in the state. 
But those who succeeded after his death, being more equal 
one with another, and each of them desiring pre-eminence over 
the rest, adopted the different course of courting the favour of 
the people and sacrificing to that object even important state- 
interests. From whence arose many other bad measures, as 
might be expected in a great and imperial city, and especially 
the Sicilian expedition,” &c. 

It will be seen that the judgement here quoted from Thucy- 
didés contradicts, in an unqualified manner, the reproaches 
commonly made against Periklés of having corrupted the 
Athenian people—by distributions of the public money, and 
by giving way to their unwise caprices—for the purpose of 
acquiring and maintaining his own political power. Nay, the 
historian particularly notes the opposite qualities—self-judge- 
ment, conscious dignity, indifference to immediate popular 
applause or wrath when set against what was permanently right 
and useful—as the special characteristic of that great statesman. 
A distinction might indeed be possible, and Plutarch professes 


Arye, Bid 7d wh Krdpevos & ob xpoonxdyrwy Thy Bivauw mpds ABoviy TiAcyew, 
BAN? Exav én &Eidaes Kal xpds dpyhy re drremeiv. ‘Ondre yoov aladorrs 
si abrobs naph xaipov BBpe Sapooivras, A¢ywv xaréwAnoaev en) 7d poBeiabar” 
ral BeBidras ad kAdyws dvrixadlary xdAwy ext 1d Bapseiv, 'Eylyvero Be 
Adbye wey Squonparla, Eryp Bt bud rod mpérov dvdpos dpxh. Of 3& Sorepor 
Yorot paddov abrol xpds GAAHAous byes, Kal dpeyduevor Tod TpaTOS ExaoTos 

jtyverOat, erpdmovro Kal’ ABovas 7G Shup xab rd xpdyuara evBiBsvar, "EE 
Tide ee GeAAh, ba te apday téhel val bose troley, Inaprhon;, nol 
& és Xmedlay wAods’ bs ob Tocotroy yrdpns &udprnwa Jv, &c. Compare 
Plutarch, Nikias, c. 3. 

*AElwois and Atiapa, as used by Thucydidés, seem to differ in this respect : 
*atlwous signifies a man’s dignity, or pretensions to esteem and influence, as 
felt and measured by himself; dss sense of dignity ; ’Aklwpa means his 
dignity, properly so called ; as felt and appreciated by others. See i. 37, 
41, 69. 
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to note such distinction, between the earlier and the later part 
of his long political career. Periklés began (so that biographer 
says) by corrupting the people in order to acquire power ; but 
having acquired it, he employed it in an independent and 
patriotic manner, so that the judgement of Thucydidés, true 
respecting the later part of his life, would not be applicable to 
the earlier. This distinction may be to a certain degree well- 
founded, inasmuch as the power of opposing a bold and 
successful resistance to temporary aberrations of the public 
mind necessarily implies an established influence, and can hardly 
ever be exercised even by the firmest politician during his 
years of commencement. He is at that time necessarily the 
adjunct of some party or tendency which he finds already in 
operation, and has to stand forward actively and assiduously 
before he can create for himself a separate personal influence. 
But while we admit the distinction to this extent, there is 
nothing to warrant us in restricting the encomium of Thu- 
cydidés exclusively to the later life of Periklés, or in represent- 
ing the earlier life as something in pointed contrast with that 
encomium. Construing fairly what the historian says, he 
evidently did not so conceive the earlier life of Periklés, Either 
those political changes which are held by Plato, Aristotle, 
Plutarch, and others, to demonstrate the corrupting effect of 
Periklés and his political ascendency—such as the limitation 
of the functions of the Areopagus, as well as of the power of 
the magistrates, the establishment of the numerous and frequent 
popular dikasteries with regular pay, and perhaps also the 
assignment of pay to those who attended the Ekklesia, the 
expenditure for public works, religious edifices and omaments, 
the Diobely (or distribution of two oboli per head to the poorer 
citizens at various festivals, in order that they might be able to 
pay for their places in the theatre), taking it as it then stood, 
&c.—did not appear to Thucydidés mischievous and corrupting, 
as these other writers thought them; or else he did not 
particularly refer them to Periklés. 

Both are true, probably to some extent. The internal 
political changes at Athens, respecting the Areopagus and the 
dikasteries, took place when Periklés was a young man, and 
when he cannot be supposed to have yet acquired the immense 
personal weight which afterwards belonged to him (Ephialtés in 
fact seems in those early days to have been a greater man than 
Periklés, if we may judge by the fact that he was selected by 
his political adversaries for assassination)—so that they might 
with greater propriety be ascribed to the party with which 
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Periklés was connected, rather than to that statesman himself. 
But next, we have no reason to presume that Thucydidés con- 
sidered these changes as injurious, or as having deteriorated the 
Athenian character. All that he does say as to the working of 
Periklés on the sentiment and actions of his countrymen is 
eminently favourable. He represents the presidency of that 
statesman as moderate, cautious, conservative, and successful ; 
he describes him as uniformly keeping back the people from 
rash enterprises, and from attempts to extend their empire—as 
looking forward to the necessity of a war, and maintaining the 
naval, military, and financial forces of the state in constant 
condition to stand it—as calculating, with long-sighted wisdom, 
the conditions on which ultimate success depended. If we 
follow the elaborate funeral harangue of Periklés (which Thu- 
cydidés, since he produces it at length, probably considered as 
faithfully illustrating the political point of view of that states- 
man), we shall discover a conception of democratical equality 
no less rational than generous ; an anxious care for the recrea- 
tion and comfort of the citizens, but no disposition to emanci- 
pate them from active obligation, either public or private—and 
least of all, any idea of dispensing with such activity by abusive 
largesses out of the general revenue. The whole picture, drawn 
by Periklés, of Athens “as the schoolmistress of Greece,” 
implies a prominent development of private industry and 
commerce not less than of public citizenship and soldiership,— 
of letters, arts, and recreative varieties of taste. 

Though Thucydidés does not directly canvass the con- 
stitutional changes effected in Athens under Periklés, yet 
everything which he does say leads us to believe that he 
accounted the working of that statesman, upon the whole, on 
Athenian power as well as on Athenian character, eminently 
valuable, and his death as an irreparable loss. And we may 
thus appeal to the judgement of an historian who is our best 
witness in every conceivable respect, as a valid reply to the 
charge against Periklés of having corrupted the Athenian habits, 
character, and government. If he spent a large amount of the 
public treasure upon religious edifices and ornaments, and 
upon stately works for the city,—yet the sum which he left 
untouched, ready for use at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, was such as to appear more than sufficient for all purposes 
of defence, or public safety, or military honour. It cannot be 
shown of Periklés that he ever sacrificed the greater object to 
the less—the permanent and substantially valuable, to the 
transitory and showy—assured present possessions, to the lust 
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of new, distant, or uncertain conquests. If his advice had 
been listened to, the rashness which brought on the defeat 
of the Athenian Tolmidés at Kor6neia in Bocotia would have 
been avoided, and Athens might probably have maintained 
her ascendency over Megara and Beeotia, which would have 
protected her territory from invasion, and given a new turn to 
the subsequent history. Periklés is not to be treated as the 
author of the Athenian character: he found it with its very 
marked positive characteristics and susceptibilities, among 
which those which he chiefly brought out and improved were 
the best. The lust of expeditions against the Persians, which 
Kimon would have pushed into Egypt and Cyprus, he repressed, 
after it had accomplished all which could be usefully aimed at. 
The ambition of Athens he moderated rather than encouraged : 
the democratical movement of Athens -he regularised, and 
worked out into judicial institutions which ranked among 
the prominent features of Athenian life, and worked, in my 
judgement, with a very large balance of benefit to the national 
mind as well as to individual security, in spite of the many 
defects in their direct character as tribunals. But that point 
in which there was the greatest difference between Athens, as 
Periklés found it and as he left it, is unquestionably, the pacific 
and intellectual development—rhetoric, poetry, arts, philoso- 
phical research, and recreative variety. To which if we add, 
great improvement in the cultivation of the Attic soil,—exten- 
sion of Athenian trade—attainment and laborious maintenance 
of the maximum of maritime skill (attested by the battles of 
Phormio)—enlargement of the area of complete security by 
construction of the Long Walls—lastly, the clothing of Athens 
in her imperial mantle, by ornaments architectural and 
sculptural,—we shall make out a case of genuine progress 
realised during the political life of Periklés, such as the evils 
imputed to him, far more imaginary than real, will go but a 
little way to alloy. How little, comparatively speaking, of 
the picture drawn by Periklés in his funeral harangue of 431 
Bc. would have been correct, if the harangue had been 
delivered over those warriors who fell at Tanagra twenty-seven 
years before! 

It has been remarked by M. Boeckh,} that Periklés sacrificed 


1 Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, b. iii. ch. xv. p. 399, Eng. Trans. 
Kutzen, in the second Beylage to his treatise, Periklés als Staatsmann (p. 
169-200), has collected and inserted a list of various characters of Perillés, 
from twenty diferent authors, English, French, and German, That of 
Wachsmuth is the best of the collection—though even he appears to think 
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the landed proprietors of Attica to the maritime interests and 
empire of Athens, This is of course founded on the destructive 
invasions of the country during the Peloponnesian war ; for 
down to the commencement of that war the position of Attic 
cultivators and proprietors was particularly enviable: and the 
censure of M. Boeckh therefore depends upon the question, 
how far Periklés contributed to produce, or had it in his power 
to avert, this melancholy war, in its results so fatal not merely 
to Athens, but to the entire Grecian race. Now here again, if 
we follow attentively the narrative of Thucydidés, we shall see 
that, in the judgement of that historian, not only Periklés did 
not bring on the war, but he could not have averted it without 
such concessions as Athenian prudence as well as Athenian 
patriotism peremptorily forbade. Moreover we shall see, that 
the calculations on which Periklés grounded his hopes of 
success if driven to war, were (in the opinion of the historian) 
perfectly sound and safe. We may even go further, and affirm, 
that the administration of Periklés during the fourteen years 

preceding the war, exhibits a “ moderation” (to use the words 
or Thucydidés') dictated chiefly by anxiety to avoid raising 
causes of war. If in the months immediately preceding the 
breaking out of the war, after the conduct of the Corinthians 
at Potidza, and the resolutions of the congress at Sparta, he 
resisted strenuously all compliance with special demands from 
Sparta—we must recollect that these were demands essentially 
insincere, in which partial compliance would have lowered the 
dignity of Athens without ensuring peace. The stories about 
Pheidias, Aspasia, and the Megarians, even if we should grant 
that there is some truth at the bottom of them, must, according 
to Thucydidés, be looked upon at worst as concomitants and 
pretexts, rather than as real causes, of the war: though modern 
authors in speaking of Periklés are but too apt to use expressions 
which tacitly assume these stories to be well founded. 

Seeing then that Periklés did not bring on, and could not 
have averted, the Peloponnesian war—that he steered his 
course in reference to that event with the long-sighted prudence 
of one who knew that the safety and the dignity of imperial 
Athens were essentially intervoven—we have no right to throw 
upon him the blame of sacrificing the landed proprietors of 


that Periklés is to blame for having introduced a set of institutions which 
none but himself could work well. 

1 Thucyd, ii. 65. werplos €Emyeiro. i, 144, Bixas Bd Bri eérouer 
Bodvar Kara ras fwOhnas, worcuov BE obK Epkouey, apxoudvous BE 
duvvobueda, 
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Attica. These proprietors might indeed be excused for com- 
plaining, where they suffered so ruinously. But the impartial 
historian, looking at the whole of the case, cannot admit their 
complaints as a ground for censuring the Athenian statesman. 

The relation of Athens to her allies, the weak point of her 
position, it was beyond the power of Periklés seriously to amend ; 
probably also beyond his will, since the idea of political in- 
corporation, as well as that of providing a common and equal 
confederate bond sustained by effective federal authority, 
between different cities, was rarely entertained even by the 
best Greek minds.! We hear that he tried to summon at 
Athens a congress of deputies from all cities of Greece, the 
allies of Athens included ;? but the scheme could not be 
brought to bear, in consequence of the reluctance, noway 
surprising, of the Peloponnesians. Practically, the allies were 
not badly treated during his administration: and if among the 
other bad consequences of the prolonged war, they as well as 
Athens and all other Greeks come to suffer more and more, 
this depends upon causes with which he is not chargeable, and 
upon proceedings which departed altogether from his wise and 
sober calculations. Taking him altogether, with his powers of 
thought, speech, and action—his competence civil and military, 
in the council as well as in the field—his vigorous and cultivated 
intellect, and his comprehensive ideas of a community in 
pacific and many-sided development—his incorruptible public 
morality, caution, and firmness, in a country where all those 
qualities were rare, and the union of them in the same individual 
of course much rarer—we shall find him without a parallel 
throughout the whole course of Grecian history. 

Under the great mortality and pressure of sickness at Athens, 
operations of war naturally languished ; while the enemies also, 
though more active, had but little success. A fleet of 100 
triremes with 1000 hoplites on board, was sent by the Lacedz- 
monians under Knémus to attack Zakynthus, but accomplished 
nothing beyond devastation of the open parts of the island ; 
and then returned home. And it was shortly after this, towards 
the month of September, that the Ambrakiots made an attack 


1 Herodotus (i. 170) mentions that previous to the conquest of the tweive 
Tonic cities in Asia by Croesus, Thalés had advised them to consolidate 
themselves all into one single city-government at Teos, and to reduce the 
existing cities to mere demes or constituent, fractional, municipalities—ras 
32 Karas wédsas olxeondvas pny hooor voullecOai xardwep ef Biuot elev. 
It is remarkable to observe that Herodotus himself bestows his unqualified 
commendation on this idea. 

® Plutarch, Periklés, c. 17. 
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upon the Amphilochian town called Argos, situated on the 
southern coast of the Gulf of Ambrakia; which town, as has 
been recounted in the preceding chapter, had been wrested 
from them two years before by the Athenians under Phormio 
and restored to the Amphilochians and Akarnanians. The 
Ambrakiots, as colonists and allies of Corinth, were at the 
same time animated by active enmity to the Athenian influence 
in Akarnania, and by desire to regain the lost town of Argos. 
Procuring aid from the Chaonians and some other Epirotic 
tribes, they marched against Argos, and after laying waste the 
territory, endeavoured to take the town by assault, but were 
repulsed and obliged to retire! This expedition appears to 
have impressed the Athenians with the necessity of a standing 
force to protect their interest in those parts; so that in the 
autumn Phormio was sent with a squadron of twenty triremes 
to occupy Naupaktus (now inhabited by the Messenians) as a 
permanent naval station, and to watch the entrance of the 
Corinthian Gulf? Weshall find in the events of the succeeding 
year ample confirmation of this necessity. 

Though the Peloponnesians were too inferior in maritime 
force to undertake formal war at sea against Athens, their 
single privateers, especially the Megarian privateers from the 
harbour of Nisza, were active in injuring her commerce *—and 
not merely the commerce of Athens, but also that of other 
neutral Greeks, without scruple or discrimination. Several 
merchantmen and fishing-vessels, with a considerable number 
of prisoners, were thus captured.‘ Such prisoners as fell into 
the hands of the Lacedemonians,—even neutral Greeks as 
well as Athenians,—were all put to death, and their bodies 
cast into clefts of the mountains. In regard to the neutrals, 
this capture was piratical, and the slaughter unwarrantably 
cruel, judged even by the received practice of the Greeks, 
deficient as that was on the score of humanity. But to dismiss 
these neutral prisoners, or to sell them as slaves, would have 
given publicity to a piratical capture and provoked the neutral 
towns ; so that the prisoners were probably slain as the best 
way of getting rid of them and thus suppressing evidence.> 
68, 2 Thucyd. ii. 69. 2 Thi sr. 
67-69; Herodot. vii. 137. Respecting the Lacedemonian 
privateering during the Peloponnesian war, compare Thucyd. v. 115: com- 
pare also Xenophon, Hellen. v. 1. 29. 

® Thucyd. ii. 67. Ol Aaxedaiudvios bxfptay, robs euxdpous obs EAaBor 
*AOnvalov nal r&v Euupdxwy ev dando wept Medordyynoov wAdovras axo- 
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Some of these Peloponnesian privateers ranged as far as the 
south-western coast of Asia Minor, where they found temporary 
shelter, and interrupted the trading-vessels from Phasélis and 
Pheenicia to Athens; to protect which the Athenians de- 
spatched in the course of the autumn a squadron of six triremes 
under Melésander. He was further directed to ensure the 
collection of the ordinary tribute from Athenian subject-allies, 
and probably to raise such contributions as he could elsewhere. 
In the prosecution of this latter duty, he undertook an expedi- 
tion from the sea-coast against one of the Lykian towns in the 
interior, but his attack was repelled with loss, and he himself 
slain. 

An opportunity soon afforded itself to the Athenians of 
retaliating on Sparta for this cruel treatment of the maritime 
prisoners. In execution of the idea projected at the com- 
mencement of the war, the Lacedzemonians sent Anéristus and 
two others as envoys to Persia, for the purpose of soliciting 
from the Great King aids of money and troops against Athens ; 
the dissensions among the Greeks thus gradually paving the 
way for him to regain his ascendency in the Aegean. Timagoras 
of Tegea, together with an Argeian named Pollis without any 
formal mission from his city, and the Corinthian Aristeus, 
accompanied them. As the sea was in the power of Athens, 
they travelled overland through Thrace to the Hellespont. 
Aristeus, eager to leave nothing untried for the relief of 
Potidzea, prevailed upon them to make application to Sitalkés, 
king of the Odrysian Thracians. That prince was then in 
alliance with Athens, and his son Sadokus had even received 
the grant of Athenian citizenship. Vet the envoys thought it 
possible not only to detach him from the Athenian alliance, 

ut even to obtain from him an army to act against the Athenians 
and raise the blockade of Potidea. On being refused, they 
lastly applied to him for a safe escort to the banks of the 
Hellespont, in their way towards Persia. But Learchus and 
Ameiniadés, then Athenian residents near the person of 
Sitalkés, had influence enough not only to cause rejection of 


BidpOeipor, Kal robs ped *APqvalwy tupmorcuoivras Kal robs pmdt we? 
érépwr. 

The Lacedemonian_ admiral Alkidas slew all the prisoners taken on 
board merchantmen, off the coast of Ionia, in the ensuing year (Thucyd. iii, 
32). Even this was considered extremely rigorous, and excited strong 
remonstrance ; yet the mariners slain were not neutrals, but belonged to the 
subject-allies of Athens: moreover Alkidas was in his flight, and obliged 
to make choice between killing his prisoners, or setting them free. 

} Thueyd. ii, 69. 
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these requests, but also to induce Sadokus, as a testimony of 
zeal in his new character of Athenian citizen, to assist them in 
seizing the persons of Aristeus and his companions in their 
journey through Thrace. Accordingly the whole party were 
seized and conducted as prisoners to Athens, where they were 
forthwith put to death, without trial or permission to speak— 
and their bodies cast into rocky chasms, as a reprisal for the 
captured seamen slain by the Lacedemonians.! 

Such revenge against Aristeus, the instigator of the revolt 
of Potidea, relieved the Athenians from a dangerous enemy ; 


1 Thucyd. ii. 67. Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Greece, vol. iii. ch. 20, p. 129) 
says that ‘‘ the envoys were sacrificed chiefly to give a decent colour to the 
baseness” of killing Aristens, from whom the Athenians feared subsequent 
evil, in consequence of his ability and active spirit Ido not think this is 
fairly contained in the words of Thucydides. He puts in the foreground of 
Athenian motive, doubtless, fear from the future energy of Aristeus ; but if 
that had been the only motive, the Athenians would probably have slain 
him singly without the rest : they would hardly think it necessary to provide 
themselves with any “decent colour” in the way that Dr. Thirlwall sug- 
gests. Thucydidés names the special feeling of the Athenians against 
Anisteus (in my judgement) chiefly in order to explain the extreme haste of 
the Athenian sentence of execution—avénsepdy—anplrous, &c. : they were 
under the influence of combined motives—fear, revenge, retaliation. 

‘The envoys here slain were sons of Sperthiés and Stila, former ‘Spartan 
heralds who had gone up to Xerxes at Susa to offer their heads as atone- 
ment for the previous conduct of the Spartans in killing the heralds of 
Darius. Xerxes dismissed them unhurt,—so that the anger of Talthybius 
(the heroic progenitor of the family of heralds at Sparta) remained still 
unsatisfied : it was only satisfied by the death of their two sons now slain 
by the Athenians. The fact that the two persons now slain were sons of 
those two (Sperthiés and Bulis) who had previously gone to Susa to tender 
their lives,—is spoken of as a “romantic and tragical coincidence.” But 
there surely is very little to wonder at. ‘The functions of herald at Sparta 
were the privilege of a particular gent ot family : every herald therefore 
was ¢x officio the son of a herald. low when the Lacedzemonians, at the 
beginning of this Peloponnesian war, were looking out for two members of 
the Heraldic Gens to send up to Susa, upon whom would they so naturally 
fix as upon the sons of those two men who had been to Susa before? These 
sons had doubtless heard their fathers talk a great deal about it—probably 
with interest and satisfaction, since they derived great glory from the un- 
accepted offer of their lives in atonement. There was a particular reason 
why these two men should be taken, in preference to any other heralds, to 
fulfil this dangerous mission: and doubtless when they perished in it, the 
religious imagination of the Lacedsmonians would group all the series of 
events as consummation of the judgement inflicted by Talthybius in his 
anger (Herodot. vii. 135—ds Aéyouor AaxeBaipdvioi). 

it appears that Anéristus, the herald here slain, had distinguished himself 
sonally in that capture of fishermen on the coast of Peloponnesus by the 
Veteconiens, for which the Athenians were now retaliating (Herodot. 
vii. 137). Though this passage of Herodotus is not clear, yet the sense 
here put upon it is the natural one—and clearer (in my judgement) than that 

which O. Miller would propose instead of it (Dorians, ii. p. 437). 
Go 
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and that blockaded city was now left to its fate. About mid- 
winter it capitulated, after a blockade of two years, and after 
going through the extreme of suffering from famine to such a 
degree, that some of those who died were even eaten by the 
survivors. In spite of such intolerable distress, the Athenian 
generals, Xenophon son of Euripidés and his two colleagues, 
admitted them to favourable terms of capitulation—allowing 
the whole population and the Corinthian allies to retire freely, 
with a specified sum of money per head, as well as with one 
garment for each man and two for each woman—so that they 
found shelter among the Chalkidic townships in the neigh- 
bourhood. These terms were singularly favourable, consider- 
ing the desperate state of the city, which must very soon have 
surrendered at discretion. But the hardships, even of the 
army without, in the cold of winter, were very severe, and they 
had become thoroughly tired both of the duration and the 
expense of the siege. The cost to Athens had been not less 
than 2000 talents ; since the assailant force had never been 
lower than 3000 hoplites, during the entire two years of the 
siege, and for a portion of the time considerably greater— 
each hoplite receiving two drachmas fer diem. The Athenians 
at home, when they learnt the terms of the capitulation, were 
displeased with the generals for the indulgence shown,—since 
a little additional patience would have constrained the city to 
surrender at discretion ; in which case the expense would have 
been partly made good by selling the prisoners as slaves—and 
Athenian vengeance probably gratified by putting the warriors 
to death.1_ A body of 1000 colonists were sent from Athens 
to occupy Potidea and its vacant territory.? 

Two full years had now elapsed since the actual commence- 
ment of war by the attack of the Thebans on Platea. Yet the 
Peloponnesians had accomplished no part of what they 

cted. They had not rescued Potidea, nor had their 
twice-repeated invasion, although assisted by the unexpected 
disasters arising from the epidemic, as yet brought Athens to 
any sufficient humiliation—though perhaps the envoys which 
she had sent during the foregoing summer with propositions 
for peace (contrary to the advice of Periklés) may have 
produced an impression that she could not hold out long. At 
the same time the Peloponnesian allies had on their side 

1 Thucyd. ii, 70 ; iii, 17. However, the displeasure of the Athenians 
against the commanders cannot have been very serious, since Xenophon 


was appointed to command against the Chalkidians in the ensuing year. 
® Diodor, xii. 46. ~~ 
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suffered little damage, since the ravages inflicted by the 
Athenian fleet on their coast may have been nearly com- 
pensated by the booty which their invading troops gained in 
Attica. Probably by this time the public opinion in Greece 
had contracted an unhappy familiarity with the state of war, so 
that nothing but some decisive loss and humiliation on one 
side at least, if not on both, would suffice to terminate it. In 
this third spring, the Peloponnesians did not repeat their 
annual march into Attica—deterred, partly, we may suppose, 
by fear of the epidemic yet raging there—but still more, by 
the strong desire of the Thebans to take their revenge on 
Platea. 

To this ill-fated city, Archidamus marched forthwith at the 
head of the confederate army. No sooner had he entered and 
begun to lay waste the territory, than the Platzean heralds came 
forth to arrest his hand, and accosted him in the following 
terms :—“‘Archidamus, and ye men of Lacedzemon, ye act wrong 
and in a manner neither worthy of yourselves nor of your fathers, 

-in thus invading the territory of Platea. For the Lacedemonian 

Pausanias son of Kleombrotus, after he had liberated Greece 
from the Persians, in conjunction with those Greeks who stood 
forward to bear their share of the danger, offered sacrifice to 
Zeus Eleutherius in the market-place of Platsea ; and there, in 
presence of all the allies, assigned to the Platzans their own 
city and territory to hold in full autonomy, so that none should 
invade them wrongfully or with a view to enslave them : should: 
such invasion occur, the allies present pledged themselves to 
stand forward with all their force as protectors. While your 
fathers made to us this grant in consideration of our valour 
and forwardness in that perilous emergency, ye are now doing 
the precise contrary: ye are come along with our worst enemies 
the Thebans to enslave us. And we on our side now adjure 
you, calling to witness the gods who sanctioned that oath, as 
well as your paternal and our local gods, not to violate the 
oath by doing wrong to the Platean territory, but to let us live 
on in that autonomy which Pausanias guaranteed.” } 

Whereunto Archidamus replied—‘Ye speak fairly, men of 
Platzea, if your conduct shall be in harmony with your words. 
Remain autonomous yourselves, as Pausanias granted, and 
help us to liberate those other Greeks, who, after having shared 
in the same dangers and sworn the same oath along with you, 
have now been enslaved by the Athenians. It is for their 
liberation and that of the other Greeks that this formidable 

1 Thucyd. ii. 71, 72. 
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outfit of war has been brought forth. Pursuant to your oaths, 
ye ought by rights, and we now invite you, to take active part 
in this object. But if ye cannot act thus, at least remain quiet, 
conformably to the summons which we have already sent to 
you. Enjoy your own territory, and remain neutral—receiving 
both parties as friends, but neither party for warlike purposes. 
With this we shall be satisfied.” 

The reply of Archidamus discloses by allusion a circumstance 
which the historian had not before directly mentioned ; that the 
Lacedzmonians had sent a formal summons to the Plataans to 
renounce their alliance with Athens and remain neutral. At 
what time this took place,! we know not, but it marks the 
peculiar sentiment attaching to the town. But the Platzans 
did not comply with the invitation thus repeated. The heralds, 
having returned for instructions into the city, brought back for 
answer, that compliance was impossible, without the consent 
of the Athenians, since their wives and families were now 
harboured at Athens : besides, if they should profess neutrality, 
and admit both parties as friends, the Thebans might again. 
make an attempt to surprise their city. In reply to their 
scruples, Archidamus again addressed them—“ Well then— 
hand over your city and houses to us Lacedemonians: mark 
out the boundaries of your territory: specify the number of 
your fruit-trees, and all your other property which admits of 
being numbered ; and then retire whithersoever ye choose, as 
long as the war continues. As soon as it is over, we will restore 
to you all that we have received—in the interim we will hold 
it in trust, and keep it in cultivation, and pay you such an 
allowance as shall suffice for your wants.” ? 

The proposition now made was so fair and tempting, that the 
general body of the Plataans were at first inclined to accept it, 
provided the Athenians would acquiesce. They obtained from 
Archidamus a truce long enough to enable them to send envoys 
to Athens. After communication with the Athenian assembly, 
the envoys returned to Platea bearing the following answer— 
“Men of Platea, the Athenians say they have never yet per- 
mitted you to be wronged since the alliance first began,—nor 
will they now betray you, but will help you to the best of their 
power. And they adjure you, by the oaths which your fathers 
swore to them, not to depart in any way from the alliance.” 


1 This previous summons is again alluded to afterwards, on occasion of 
the slaughter of the Plataean prisoners (iii. 68); Biér1 Tév Te HAAOY x pb- 
vov Atlovy Biber, &c. 

® Thucyd. ii. 73, 74. 
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This message awakened in.the bosoms of the Plateans the 
full force of ancient and tenacious sentiment. They resolved 
to maintain, at alt cost, and even to the extreme of ruin, if 
necessity should require it, their union with Athens. It was 
indeed impossible that they could do otherwise (considering 
the position of their wives and families) without the consent of 
the Athenians. Though we cannot wonder that the latter 
refused consent, we may yet remark, that, in their situation, 
a perfectly generous ally might well have granted it. For the 
forces of Platzea counted for little as a portion of the aggregate 
strength of Athens; nor could the Athenians possibly protect 
it against the superior land-force of their enemies. In fact, so 
hopeless was the attempt, that they never even tried, throughout 
the whole course of the long subsequent blockade. 

The final refusal of the Platzeans was proclaimed to Archi- 
damus by word of mouth from the walls, since it was not 
thought safe to send out any messenger. As soon as the 
Spartan prince heard the answer, he prepared for hostile opera- 
tions,—apparently with very sincere reluctance, attested in the 
following invocation emphatically pronounced :—- 

“Ye Gods and Heroes, who hold the Platzan territory, be 
ye my witnesses, that we have not in the first instance wrong- 
fully—not until these Plateeans have first renounced the oaths 
binding on all of us—invaded this territory, in which our 
fathers defeated the Persians after prayers to you, and which 
ye granted as propitious for Greeks to fight in: nor shall we 
commit wrong in what we may do further, for we have taken 
pains to tender reasonable terms, but without success. Be ye 
now consenting parties: may those who are beginning the 
wrong receive punishment for it—may those who are aiming to 
inflict penalty righteously, obtain their object.” 

It was thus that Archidamus, im language delivered probably 
under the walls, and within hearing of the citizens who manned 
them, endeavoured to conciliate the gods and heroes of that 
town which he was about to ruin and depopulate. The whole 
of this preliminary debate,! so strikingly and dramatically set 
forth by Thucydidés, illustrates the respectful reluctance with 
which. the Lacedzmonians first brought themselves to assail 
this scene of the glories of their fathers. What deserves remark 
is, that their direct sentiment attaches itself, not at all to the 
Plateean people, but only to the Platean territory. It is purely 
local, though it becomes partially transferred to the people, as 
tenants of this spot, by secondary association. We see, indeed, 

1 Thucyd. ii. 71-75. 
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that nothing but the long-standing antipathy of the Thebans 
induced Archidamus to undertake the enterprise ; for the con- 
quest of Platea was of no avail towards the main objects of 
the war, though the exposed situation of the town caused it to 
be crushed between the two great contending forces in Greece. 

Archidamus now commenced the siege forthwith, in full 
hopes that his numerous army, the entire strength of the Pelo- 
Pponnesian confederacy, would soon capture a place, of no great 
size, and probably not very well fortified—yet defended by a 
resolute garrison of 400 native citizens, with eighty Athenians.! 
There was no one else in the town, except 110 female slaves 
for cooking. The fruit-trees, cut down in laying waste the 
cultivated land, sufficed to form a strong palisade all round the 
town, so as completely to enclose the inhabitants. Next, Archi- 
damus, having abundance of timber near at hand in the forests 
of Kithzron, began to erect a mound against a portion of the 
town wall, so as to be able to scale it by an inclined plane, and 
thus take the place by assault. Wood, stones, and earth, were 
piled up in a vast heap—cross palings of wood being carried 
on each side of it, in parallel lines at right angles to the town 
wall, for the purpose of keeping the loose mass of materials 
between them together. For seventy days and as many nights 
did the army labour at this work, without any intermission, 
taking turns for food and repose ; and through such unremitting 
assiduity, the mound approached near to the height of the 
town wall. But as it gradually mounted up, the Plateans were 
not idle on their side: they constructed an additional wall of 
wood, which they planted on the top of their own town wall so 
as to heighten the part in contact with the enemy’s mound ; 
sustaining it by brickwork behind, for which the neighbouring 
houses furnished materials. Hides, raw as well as dressed, 
were suspended in front of it, in order to protect the workmen. 
against missiles, and the wood-work against fire-carrying arrows.” 
And as the besiegers still continued heaping up materials, to 
raise their mound to the height even of this recent addition, 
the Plateans met them by breaking a hole in the lower part 
of their town wall, and pulling in the earth from the lower 
portion of the mound ; which then fell in at the top, and left 
a vacant space near the wall. This the besiegers filled up by 
letting down quantities of stiff clay rolled up in wattled reeds, 
which could not be pulled away in the same manner. Again, 
the Platzans dug a subterranean passage from the interior of 
their town to the ground immediately under the mound, and 

1 Thucyd. iii, 68. ® Thucyd. ii. 75, 
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thus carried away unseen its earthy foundation; so that the 
besiegers saw their mound continually sinking down, in spite 
of fresh additions at the top—yet without knowing the reason. 
Nevertheless it was plain that these stratagems would be in the 
end ineffectual, and the Platzeans accordingly built a new portion 
of town wall in the interior, in the shape of a crescent, taking 
its start from the old town wall on each side of the mound. 
The besiegers were thus deprived of all benefit from the mound, 
assuming it to be successfully completed ; since when they had 
marched over it, there stood in front of them a new town wall 
requiring to be carried in like manner. 

Nor was this the only method of attack employed. Archi- 
damus further brought up battering engines, one of which 
greatly shook and endangered the additional height of wall 
built by the Plataans against the mound ; while others were 
brought to bear on different portions of the circuit of the town 
wall. Against these new assailants, various means of defence 
were used. The defenders on the walls let down ropes, got 
hold of the head of the approaching engine, and pulled it by 
main force out of the right line, either upwards or sideways ; 
or they prepared heavy wooden beams on the wall, each attached 
at both ends by long iron chains to two poles projecting at 
right angles from the wall, by means of which poles it was 
raised and held aloft: so that at the proper moment when the 
battering machine approached the wall, the chain was suddenly 
let go, and the beam fell down with great violence directly upon 
the engine, breaking off its projecting beak.! However rude 
these defensive processes may seem, they were found effective 
against the besiegers, who saw themselves, at the close of three 
months’ unavailing efforts, obliged to renounce the idea of 
taking the town in any other way than by the process of blockade 
and famine—a process alike tedious and costly.? 

Before they would incur so much inconvenience, however, 
they had recourse to one further stratagem—that of trying to 
set the town on fire. From the height of their mound, they 
threw down large quantities of fagots, partly into the space 
between the mound and the newly-built crescent wall—partly, 
as far as they could reach, into other parts of the city: pitch 
and other combustibles were next added, and the whole mass 
set on fire. The conflagration was tremendous, such as had 


1 The various expedients, such as those here described, employed both 
for offence and defence in the ancient sieges, are noticed and discussed in 
Zineas Poliorketic. c. 33 s¢7. 

2 Thucyd. ii, 76. 
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never been before seen: a large portion of the town became 
unapproachable, and the whole of it narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion. Nothing could have preserved it, had the wind been 
rather more favourable. There was indeed a further story of 
an opportune thunder-storm coming to extinguish the flames, 
which Thucydidés does not seem to credit.1 In spite of much 
partial damage, the town remained still defensible, and the 
spirit of the inhabitants unsubdued. 

There now remained no other resource except to build a 
wall of circumvallation round Platea, and trust to the slow 
process of famine. The task was distributed in suitable frac- 
tions among the various confederate cities, and completed 
about the middle of September, a little before the autumnal 
equinox.? Two distinct walls were constructed, with sixteen 
feet of intermediate space all covered in, so as to look like one 
very thick wall. There were moreover two ditches, out of 
which the bricks for the wall had been taken—one on the 
inside towards Platea, and the other on the outside against any 
foreign relieving force. The interior covered space between 
the walls was intended to serve as permanent quarters for the 
troops left on guard, consisting half of Boeotians and half of 
Peloponnesians.? 

At the same time that Archidamus began the siege of Platza, 
the Athenians on their side despatched a force of 2000 hoplites 
and 200 horsemen to the Chalkidic peninsula, under Xenophon 
son of Euripidés (with two colleagues), the same who had 
granted so recently the capitulation of Potidea. It was neces- 
sary doubtless to convoy and establish the new colonists who 
were about to occupy the deserted site of Potidzea. Moreover, 





iB 
7, kal ened} nav eelpyacro wept "Apwrobpov émeronds, 
&c., at the period of the year when the star Arcturus rises immediately 
before sunrise—that is, some time between the 12th and 17th of September: 
see Giller’s note on the passage. Thucydidés does not often give any fixed 
marks to discriminate the various periods of the year, as we find here done. 
The Greek months were all lunar months, or nominally so: the names of 
months, as well as the practice of intercalation to rectify the calendar, 
varied from city to city ; so that if Thucydidés had specified the day of the 
Attic month Bo€dromion (instead of specifying the rising of Arcturus) on 
which this work was finished, many of his readers would not have distinctly 
understood him. Hippocratés also, in indications of time for medical 
purposes, employs the appearance of Arcturus and other stars. 

®'Thucyd. fi. 785 iii. 21. From this description of the double wall and 
covered quariers provided for what was foreknown as a long blockade, we 
may understand the sufferings of the Athenian troops (who probably had no 
double wall) in the two years’ blockade of Potidaa—and their readiness to 
grant an easy capitulation to the besieged: see a few pages above, 
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the general had acquired some knowledge of the position and 
parties of the Chalkidic towns, and hoped to be able to act 
against them with effect. He first invaded the territory belong- 
ing to the Bottizan town of Spart6lus, not without hopes that 
the city itself would be betrayed to him by intelligences within. 
But this was prevented by the arrival of an additional force 
from Olynthus, partly hoplites, partly peltasts. Such peltasts, 
a species of troops between heavy-armed and light-armed, 
furnished with a pelta (or light shield) and short spear or 
javelin, appear to have taken their rise among these Chalkidic 
Greeks, being equipped in a manner half Greek and half 
Thracian: we shall find them hereafter much improved and 
turned to account by some of the ablest Grecian generals. 
The Chalkidic hoplites are generally of inferior merit: on the 
other hand, their cavary and their peltasts are very good. In 
the action which now took place under the walls of Spartélus, 
the Athenian hoplites defeated those of the enemy, but their 
cavalry and their light troops were completely worsted by the 
Chalkidic. These latter, still further strengthened by the arrival 
of fresh peltasts from Olynthus, ventured even to attack the 
Athenian hoplites, who thought it prudent to fall back upon 
the two companies left in reserve to guard the baggage. During 
this retreat they were harassed by the Chalkidic horse and 
light-armed, who retired when the Athenians turned upon them, 
but attacked them on all sides when on their march, and 
employed missiles so effectively that the retreating hoplites 
could no longer maintain a steady order, but took to flight and 
sought refuge at Potidza. Four hundred and thirty hoplites, 
near onefourth of the whole force, together with all three 
generals, perished in this defeat, while the expedition returned 
in dishonour to Athens.* 

In the western parts of Greece, the arms of Athens and her 
allies were more successful. The Ambrakiots, exasperated by 
their repulse from the Amphilochian Argos, during the preced- 
ing year, had been induced to conceive new and larger plans 
of aggression against both the Akarnanians and Athenians. In 
concert with their mother-city Corinth, where they obtained 
warm support, they prevailed upon the Lacedzemonians to take 
part in a simultaneous attack of Akarnania, by land as well as 
by sea, which would prevent the Akarnanians from concen- 
trating their forces in any one point, and would put each of their 
townships upon an isolated self-defence; so that all of them 
might be overpowered in succession, and detached, together 

1 Thuoyd. ii. 79. 
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with Kephallenia and Zakynthus (Zante), from the Athenian 
alliance. The fleet of Phormio at Naupaktus, consisting only 
of twenty triremes, was accounted incompetent to cope with a 
Peloponnesian fleet such as might be fitted out at Corinth. 
There was even some hope that the important station at Nau- 
paktus might itself be taken, so as to expel the Athenians 
completely from those parts. 

The scheme of operations now projected was far more com- 
prehensive than anything which the war had yet afforded. The 
land-force of the Ambrakiots, together with their neighbours 
and fellow-colonists the Leukadians and Anaktorians, assembled 
near their own city; while their maritime force was collected 
at Leukas, on the Akarnanian coast. The force at Ambrakia 
was joined, not only by Knémus, the Lacedemonian admiral, 
with 1000 Peloponnesian hoplites, who:found means to cross 
over from Peloponnesus, eluding the vigilance of Phormio—but 
also by a numerous body of Epirotic and Macedonian auxiliaries, 
collected even from the distant and northernmost tribes. A 
thousand Chaonians were present, under the command of 
Photyus and Nikanor, two annual chiefs chosen from the regal 
gens. Neither this tribe, nor the Thesprotians who came along 
with them, acknowledged any hereditary king. The Molossians 
and Atintanes, who also joined the force, were under Sabylin- 
thus, regent on behalf of the young prince Tharypas. There 
came, besides, the Parauzi, from the banks of the river Aéus, 
under their king Orcedus, together with rooo Oreste, a tribe 
rather Macedonian than Epirot, sent by their king Antiochus. 
Even king Perdikkas, though then nominally in alliance with 
Athens, sent 1000 of his Macedonian subjects, who however 
arrived too late to be of any use.!_ This large and diverse body 
of Epirotic invaders, a new phenomenon in Grecian history, 
and got together doubtless by the hopes of plunder, proves the 
extensive relations of the tribes of the interior with the city of 
Ambrakia—a city destined to become in later days the capital 
of the Epirotic king Pyrrhus. 

It had been concerted that the Peloponnesian fleet from 
Corinth should join that already assembled at Leukas, and act 
upon the coast of Akarnania at the same time that the land-force 
marched into that territory. But Knémus, finding the land- 
force united and ready near Ambrakia, deemed it unnecessary 
to await the fleet from Corinth, and marched straight into 
Akamania, through Limnza, a frontier village territory belong- 
ing to the Amphilochian Argos. He directed his march upon 

1 Thucyd, ii. 80. 
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Stratus—an interior town, the chief place in Akarnania—the 
capture of which would be likely to carry with it the surrender 
of the rest; especially as the Akarnanians, distracted by the 
presence of the ships at Leukas, and alarmed by the large body 
of invaders on their frontier, did not dare to leave their own 
separate homes, so that Stratus was left altogether to its own 
citizens. Nor was Phormio, though they sent an urgent mes- 
sage to him, in any condition to help them ; since he could not 
leave Naupaktus unguarded, when the large fleet from Corinth 
was known to be approaching. Under such circumstances, 
Knémus and his army indulged confident hopes of overpower- 
ing Stratus without difficulty. They marched in three divisions : 
the Epirots in the centre—the Leukadians and Anaktorians on 
the right—the Peloponnesians and Ambrakiots, together with 
Knémus himself, on the left. So little expectation was enter- 
tained of resistance, that these three divisions took no pains to 
keep near, or even in sight of each other. Both the Greek 
divisions, indeed, maintained a good order of march, and kept 
proper scouts on the look-out; but the Epirots advanced with- 
out any care or order ; especially the Chaonians, who formed 
the van. These men, accounted the most warlike of all the 
Epirotic tribes, were so full of conceit and rashness, that when 
they approached near to Stratus, they would not halt. to 
encamp and assail the place conjointly with the Greeks; but 
marched along with the other Epirots right forward to the town, 
intending to attack it single-handed, and confident that they 
should carry it at the first assault before the Greeks came up, 
so that the entire glory would be theirs. ‘The Stratians watched 
and profited by this imprudence. Planting ambuscades in 
convenient places, and suffering the Epirots to approach without 
suspicion near to the gates, they then suddenly sallied out and 
attacked them, while the troops in ambuscade rose up and 
assailed them at the same time. The Chaonians who formed 
the van, thus completely surprised, were routed with great 
slaughter; while the other Epirots fled, after but little resistance. 
So much had they hurried forward in advance of their Greek 
allies, that neither the right nor the left division were aware of 
the battle, until the flying barbarians, hotly pursued by the 
Akarnanians, made it known to them. The two divisions then 
joined, protected the fugitives, and restrained further pursuit— 
the Stratians declining to come to hand-combat with them until 
the other Akarnanians should arrive. They seriously annoyed 
the forces of Knémus, however, by distant slinging, in which 
the Akarnanians were pre-eminently skilful. Knémus did not 
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choose to persist in his attack under such discouraging circum- 
stances. As soon as night arrived, so that there was no longer 
any fear of slingers, he retreated to the river Anapus, a distance 
of between nine and ten miles. Well aware that the news of the 
victory would attract other Akarnanian forces immediately to 
the aid of Stratus, he took advantage of the arrival of his own 
Akarnanian allies from CEniadz (the only town in the country 
which was attached to the Lacedzemonian interest) and sought 
shelter near their city. From thence his troops dispersed, and 
returned to their respective homes. 

Meanwhile the Peloponnesian fleet from Corinth, which had 
been destined to co-operate with Knémus off the coast of Akar- 
nania, had found difficulties in its passage alike unexpected and 
insuperable. Mustering forty-seven triremes of Corinth, Sikyon, 
and other places, with a body of soldiers on board and with 
accompanying store-vessels—it departed from the harbour of 
Corinth and made its way along the northern coast of Achaia, 
Its commanders, not intending to meddle with Phormio and his 
twenty ships at Naupaktus, never imagined that he would ven- 
ture to attack a number so greatly superior. The triremes were 
accordingly fitted out more as transports for numerous soldiers 
than with any view to naval combat—and with little attention 
to the choice of skilful rowers.? 

Except in the combat near Korkyra, and there only partially 
—the Peloponnesians had never yet made actual trial of 
Athenian maritime efficiency, at the point of excellence which 
it had now reached. Themselves retaining the old unimproved 
mode of fighting and of working ships at sea, they had no 
practical idea of the degree to which it had been superseded 
by Athenian training. Among the Athenians, on the contrary, 
not only the seamen generally had a confirmed feeling of 
their own superiority—but Phormio especially, the ablest 
of all their captains, always familiarised his men with the 
conviction, that no Peloponnesian fleet, be its number ever 
so great, could possibly contend against them with success.3 


1 Thueyd. ii. 82; Diodor. xii. 48. 

® Thucyd. ii, 83. obx ds en vavpaxlay, BAA orpariarixérepev RapeoKen- 
acuévor: compare the speech of Knémus, c, 87. The unskilfulness of the 
Fouers be nore le. 84h 

* ‘Thucyd. ii, 88. mpérepoy uty yap de) abrots EAeye (Phormio) xal 
xporapecneiale Tas ywoyas, Os oddly abrois ARO veav Tocodrov, fv 
emixdin, 8 11 obx dmoueveréoy abrois tort: Kal of orpatiirat ek woAAOD ey 
ogiow abrois thy alacw Tabrny eiAhpecay, pndéva BxAoY AOnVatos 
Byres Medorovynaluy veav bwoxupelv. 

This passage is not only remarkable as it conveys the striking persuasion 
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Accordingly the Corinthian admirals, Machaon and his two 
colleagues, were surprised to observe that Phormio with his 
small Athenian squadron, instead of keeping safe in Naupaktus, 
was moving in parallel line with them and watching their pro- 
gress until they should get out of the Corinthian Gulf into the 
more open sea. Having advanced along the northern coast of 
Peloponnesus as far as Patra in Achaia, they then altered their 
course, and bore to the north-west in order to cross over towards 
the A®tolian coast, in their way to Akarnania. In doing this, 
however, they perceived that Phormio was bearing down upon 
them from Chalkis and the mouth of the river Euenus ; and 
they now discovered for the first time that he was going to 
attack them. Disconcerted by the incident, and not inclined 
for a naval combat in the wide and open sea, they altered their 
plan of passage, returned to the coast of Peloponnesus, and 
brought to for the night at some point near to Rhium, the 
narrowest breadth of the strait. Their bringing to was a mere 
feint intended to deceive Phormio and induce him to go back 
for the night to his own coast: for during the course of the 
night, they left their station, and tried to get across the breadth 
of the Gulf, where it was near the strait and comparatively 
narrow, before Phormio could come down upon them. And if 
the Athenian captain had really gone back to take night-station 
on his own coast, they would probably have got across to the 
€tolian or northern coast without any molestation in the wide 
sea. But he watched their movements closely, kept the sea all 
night, and was thus enabled to attack them in mid-channel, 
even during the shorter passage near the strait, at the first dawn 
of morning. On seeing his approach, the Corinthian admirals 


entertained by the Athenians of their own naval superiority, but also as it 
discloses the frank and intimate communication between the Athenian 
captain and his seamen—so strongly pervading and determining the feelings 
of the latter. Compare what is told respecting the Syracusan Hermokratés, 
Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 30. 

1 Thucyd. ii, *EneiB) wdvror dvtimapanddoveds re &dpwy abrods (that 
is, when the Corinthians saw the Athenian ships) api -yiv ody xouiCoue- 
vay, Kat ex Tarpav cis "Axatas pds thy dyrimépas freipoy BiaBaddsvreev 
en) "Anapvavlas xareiBov robs *AGnvalovs awd rhs XadxlBos Kal rod Eifvov 
worapod xporrdéovras aplot, Kal obn EAaGoy vunrds dpopniodpevor, 
obra Bh dvayxdforra: vavuaxeiv ard péoor Tv wopOudy. 

There is considerable difficulty in clearly understanding what was here 
done, especially what is meant by the words obx #Aabov vunrds bpopuirdye- 
vot, which words the Scholiast construed as if the nominative case to #daoy 
were of "A@nvaios, whereas the natural structure of the sentence, as well as 
the probabilities of fact, lead the best commentators to consider of MeAo- 
wovrfjovot as the nominative case to that verb. The remark of the Scholiast, 
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ranged their triremes in a circle with the prows outwards—like 
the spokes of a wheel. The circle was made as large as it could 


however, shows us, that the difficulty of understanding the sentence dates 
from ancient times. 

Dr. Amold (whose explanation is adopted by Poppo and Gdller) says, 
“The two fleets were moving parallel to one another along the opposite 
shores of the Corinthian Gulf. But even when they had sailed out of the 
strait at Rhium, the opposite shores were still so near, that the Pelo- 
ponnesians hoped to cross over without opposition, if they could so far 
deceive the ‘Athenians as to the spot where they brought to for the night, 
as to induce them either to stop too soon, or to advance too far, that they 
might not be exactly opposite to them to intercept the passage. If they 
could lead the Athenians to think that they meant to advance in the night 
beyond Patre, the Athenian fleet was likely to continue its own course 
along the northem shore to be ready to intercept them when they should 
endeavour to run across to Acarnania, But the Athenians, aware that they 
had stopped at Patree, stopped themselves at Chalkis, instead of proceeding 
farther to the westward ; and thus were so nearly opposite to them, that the 
Peloponnesians had not time to get more than half way across, before they 
found themselves encountered by their watchful enemy.” 

This explanation seems to me not satisfactory, nor does it take account 
of all the facts of the case, The first belief of the Peloponnesians was, that 
Phormio would not dare to attack them at all: accordingly, having arrived 
at Patree, they stretched from thence across the Gulf to the mouth of the 
Euenus—the natural way of proceeding according to ancient navigation— 
going in the direction of Akarnania (én) *Axapvavias). While they were 
thus stretching across, they perceived Phormio bearing down upon them 
from the Euenus : this was a surprise to them; and as they wished to avoid 
a battle in the mid-channel, they desisted from proceeding farther that day, 
in hopes to be able to deceive Phormio in respect of their night-station. 
They made a feint of taking night-station on the shore between Patree and 
Rhium, near the narrow part of the strait ; but, in reality, they “slipped 
anchor and put to sea during the night” (as Mr. Bloomfield says), in hopes 
of getting across the shorter passage under favour of darkness, before 
Phormio could come upon them. That they must have done this is proved 
by the fact, that the subsequent battle was fought on the morrow in the 
mid-channel very ttle after daybreak (we learn this from what Thucydidés 
says about the gulf-breeze, for which Phormio waited before he would 
commence his attack—8xep dvaévov re wepicwAct, xal €ldder “fyverOar ex) 
thy «). If Phormio had returned to Chalkis, they would probably have 
succeeded ; but he must have kept the sea all night, which would be the 
natural proceeding of a vigilant captain determined not to let the Pelo- 
ponnesians get across without fighting: so that he was upon them in the 
mid-channel immediately after day broke, 

Putting all the statements of Thucydidés together, we may be convinced 
that this is the way in which the facts occurred. But of the precise sense 
of tpopuioduevor, I confess I do not feel certain: Haack says it means 
“clam appellere ad littus,” but here, I think, that sense will not do: for 
the Peloponnesians did not wish, and could indeed hardly hope, to conceal 
from Phormio the spot where they brought to for the night, and to make 
him suppose that they brought to at some point of the shore west of Patra, 
when in reality they passed the night in Patre—which is what Dr. Amold 
supposes. The shore west of Patrae makes a bend to the south-west (forming 
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be without leaving opportunity to the Athenian assailing ships 
to practise the manceuvre of the diekplus,! and the interior 
space was sufficient not merely for the store-vessels, but also for 
five chosen triremes, who were kept as a reserve to dart out when 
required through the intervals between the outer triremes. 

In this position they were found and attacked shortly after 
daybreak by Phormio, who bore down upon them with his 
ships in single file, all admirable sailers, and his own ship 
leading ; all being strictly forbidden to attack until he should 


the Gulf of Patras), so that the distance from the northern (or AXtolian 
and Akarnanian) side of the Gulf becomes for a considerable time longer 
and longer, and the Peloponnesians would thus impose upon themselves a 
longer crossing, increasing the difficulty of getting over without a battle. 
Bat épopuicduevor may reasonably be supposed to mean (especially in con- 
Junction with obx #dafov) “taking up a simulated or imperfect night- 
station,” in which they did not really intend to stay all night, and which 
could be quitted at short notice and with ease. ‘The preposition oxé in 
composition would thus have the sense not of secrecy (clam) but of sham- 
Performance, or of mere going through the forms of an act for the purpose 
‘of making a false impression (like dwopépew, Xenoph. Hell. iv. 72). 
Mr. Bloomfield proposes conjecturally &popuioduevoc, meaning ‘that the 
Peloponnesians dipped their anchors in the night.” T place no faith in 
the conjecture, but I believe him to be quite right in supposing, that 
the Peloponnesians did actually slip their anchors in the night. 

Another point remains to be adverted to. The battle took place xara 
Bécoy Thy wopOydv. Now we need not understand this expression to allude 
to the narrowest part of the sea, or the strait, strictly and precisely ; that 
is the line of seven stadia between Rhium and Antirrhium. But I think 
We must understand it to mean a portion of sea not far westward of the 
strait, where the breadth, though greater than that of the strait itself, is yet 
Rot so great as it becomes in the line drawn northward from Patra. We 
cannot understand wop8zds (as Mr. Bloomfield and Poppo do—see the note 
of the latter on the Scholia) to mean frayectus simply—that is to say, the 
passage across even the widest portion of the Gulf of Patras: nor does 
the passage cited out of c. 86 require us so to understand it. Mop®ués in 
‘Thucydidés means a strait, or narrow crossing of sea, and Poppo himself 
admits that Thucydidés always uses it so: nor would it be reasonable to 
believe that he would call the line of sea across the Gulf, from Patre to the 
mouth of the Euenus, a xop@ads. See the note of Géller on this point. 

1 Thucyd. ii. 86. wh S:ddvres BidewAovy. The great object of the fast- 
sailing Athenian trireme was, to drive its beak against some weak part 
of the adversary’s ship ; the stern, the side, or the oars—not against the 
heak, which was strongly eonstructed as well for defence as for offence. 
‘The Athenian therefore, rowing through the intervals of the adversary's 
line, and thus getting in their rear, turned rapidly, and got the opportunity, 
before the ship of the adversary could change its position, of striking it 
either in the stern or some weak part. Such a manceuvre was called the 
diekplus. The success of it of course depended upon the extreme rapidity 
and precision of the movements of the Athenian vessel, so superior in this 
respect to its adversary, not only in the better construction of the ship, but 
the excellence of rowers and steersmen, 
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give the signal. He rowed swiftly round the Peloponnesian 
circle, nearing the prows of their ships as closely as he could, 
and making constant semblance of being about to come to 
blows. Partly from the intimidating effect of this manceuvre, 
altogether novel to the Peloponnesians—partly from the natural 
difficulty, well known to Phormio, of keeping every ship in its 
exact stationary position—the order of the circle, both within 
and without, presently became disturbed. It was not long 
before a new ally came to his aid, on which he. calculated, 
postponing his actual attack until this favourable incident 
occurred. The strong land-breeze out of the Gulf of Corinth, 
always wont to begin shortly after daybreak, came down upon 
the Peloponnesian fleet with its usual yehemence, at a moment 
when the steadiness of their order was already somewhat giving 
way ; and forced their ships more than ever out of proper rela- 
tion one to the other. The triremes began to run foul of each 
other, or became entangled with the store-vessels: so that in 
every ship the men on board were obliged to keep pushing off 
their neighbours on each side with poles—not without loud 
clamour and mutual reproaches, which prevented both the 
orders of the captain, and the cheering sound or song whereby 
the keleustés animated the rowers and kept them to time, from 
being audible. Moreover, the fresh breeze had occasioned 
such a swell, that these rowers, unskilful under all circum- 
stances, could not get their oars clear of the water, and the 
pilots thus lost command over their vessels.! The critical 


2 See Dr. Arnold’s note upon this passage of Thucydidés, respecting the 
Keleustés and his functions : to the passages which ie Tadiostes as reference, 
J will add two more of Plautus, Mercat, iv. 2, 5, and Asinaria, iii. 1, 15. 

‘When we conceive the structure of an ancient trireme, we shall at once 
see, first, how essential the keleustés was, to keep the rowers in harmonious 
action—next, how immense the difference must have been between prac- 
tised and unpractised rowers. The trireme had, in all, 170 rowers, dis- 
tributed into three tiers. The upper tier, called Thranite, were sixty-two 
in number, or thirty-one on each side: the middle tier, or Zygitee, as well 
as the lowest tier, or Thalamitae, were each fifty-four in number, or twenty- 
seven on each side. Besides these, there were belonging to each trireme 
‘a certain, number, seemingly about thirty, of supplementary oars (x@wat 
mepiée), to be used by the epibate, or soldiers serving on board, in case of 
rowers being killed, or oars broken. Each tier of rowers was distributed 
along the whole length of the vessel, from head to stern, or at least along 
the greater part of it; but the seats of the higher tiers were not placed in 
the exact perpendicular line above the lower. Of course the oars of the 
thranitz,, or uppermost tier, were the longest: those of the thalamite, or 
lowest tier, the shortest: those of the zygite, of a length between the two. 
Each oar was rowed only by one man. The thranitz, as having the longest 
oars, were most hardly worked and most highly paid. What the I of 
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moment was now come, and Phormio gave the signal for attack. 
He first drove against and disabled one of the admiral’s ‘ships 
—his comrades next assailed others with equal success—so that 
the Peloponnesians, confounded and terrified, attempted hardly 
any resistance, but broke their order and sought safety in flight. 
They fled partly to Patre, partly to Dymé, in Achaia, pursued 
by the Athenians ; who with scarcely the loss of a man, captured 
twelve triremes—carried away almost the entire crews,—and 
sailed off with them to Molykreium or Antirrhium, the northern 
cape at the narrow mouth of the Corinthian Gulf, opposite to 
the corresponding cape called Rhium in Achaia. Having 
erected at Antirrhium a trophy for the victory, dedicating one 
of the captive triremes to Poseidon, they returned to Naupak- 
tus; while the Peloponnesian ships sailed along theshore from 
Patre to Kylléné, the principal port in the territory of Elis. 
They were here soon afterwards joined by Knémus, who passed 
over with his squadron from Leukas.? 

These two incidents, just recounted, with their details—the 
the cars was, belonging to either tier, we do not know; but some of the 
supplementary oars appear to have been about fifteen feet in length. 

What is here stated, appears to be pretty well ascertained, chiefly from 
the inscriptions discovered at Athens a few years ago, so full of information 
respecting the Athenian marine,—and from the instructive commentary 
appended to these inscriptions by M. Boeckh, Seewesen der Athener, ch. 
ix. pp. 94, 104, 115. But there is a great deal still respecting the equipment 
of an ancient trireme unascertained and disputed. 

‘Now there was nothing but the voice of the keleustés to keep these 170 
rowers all to good time with their strokes. With oars of different length, 
and so many rowers, this must have been no easy matter ; and apparently 
quite impossible, unless the rowers were trained to act together. The 

ifference between those who were so trained and those whowere not, must 
have been immense. (Compare Xenophon, (Economic. viii, 8.) We may 
imagine the difference between the ships of Phormio and those of his 
enemies, and the difficulty of the latter in contending with the swell of the 
sea—when we read this description of the ancient trireme. 

About 200 men, that is to say, 170. rowers and thirty supernumeraries, 
mostly epibata or hoplites serving on board, besides the pilot, the man at 
the ship's bow, the keleustés, &c., probably some half-dozen officers— 
formed the crew of a trireme: compare Herodot. viii. 17; vii. 184—where 
he calculates the thirty epibatz over and above the 200. Dr. Arnold thinks 
that at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the epibatz on board an 
Athenian trireme were no more than ten; but this seems not quite made 
out: see his note on Thucyd. iii. 95. 

‘The Venetian galleys it the thirteenth century were manned by about the 
same number men. ‘Les galéres Vénitiens du convoi de Flandre 
devaient étre montées par deux cent hommes libres, dont 180 rameurs, et 
12 archers. Les arcs ou balistes furent préscrits en 1333 pour toutes les 
galéres de commerce armées” (Depping, Histoire du Commerce entre le 
Levant et l'Europe, vol. i. p. 163). 

1 Thucyd. ii. 84. 
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repulse of Knémus and his army from Stratus, and the defeat 
of the Peloponnesian fleet by Phormio—afford ground for 
some interesting remarks. ‘The first of the two displays the 
great inferiority of the Epirots to the Greeks—and even to the 
less advanced portion of the Greeks—in the qualities of order, 
discipline, steadiness, and power of co-operation for a joint 
purpose. Confidence of success with them is exaggerated into 
childish rashness, so that they despise even the commonest 
precautions either in march or attack ; while the Greek divisions 
on their right and on their left are never so elate as to omit 
either. If, on land, we thus discover the inherent superiority 
of Greeks over Epirots involuntarily breaking out—so in the 
sea-fight we are no less impressed with the astonishing superi- 
ority of the Athenians over their opponents; a superiority, 
indeed, noway inherent, such as that of Greeks over Epirots, 
but depending in this case on previous toil, training, and in- 
ventive talent, on the one side, compared ‘with neglect and 
old-fashioned routine on the other. Nowhere does the extraord- 
inary value of that seamanship, which the Athenians had been 
gaining by years of improved practice, stand so clearly marked 
as in these first battles of Phormio. It gradually becomes less 
conspicuous as we advance in the war, since the Peloponnesians 
improve, learning seamanship as the Russians under Peter the 
Great learnt the art of war from the Swedes under Charles XII. 
—while the Athenian triremes and their crews seem to become 
less choice and effective, even before the terrible disaster at 
Syracuse ; and are irreparably deteriorated after that misfortune. 
To none did the circumstances of this memorable sea-fight 
seem so incomprehensible as to the Lacedemonians. They 
had heard indeed of the seamanship of Athens, but had never 
felt it, and could not understand what it meant ; so that they 
imputed the defeat to nothing but disgraceful cowardice, and 
sent indignant orders to Knémus at Kylléné, to take the com- 
mand, equip a larger and better fleet, and repair the dishonour. 
Three Spartan commissioners—Brasidas, Timokratés, and Ly- 
kophron—were sent down to assist him with their advice and 
exertions in calling together naval contingents from the different 
allied cities. By this means, under the general resentment 
occasioned by the recent defeat, a large fleet of seventy-seven 
triremes was speedily mustered at Panormus,—a harbour of 
Achaia near to the promontory of Rhium and immediately 
within the interior gulf, A land-force was also collected at the 
same place ashore, to aid the operations of the fleet. 
Such preparations did not escape the vigilance of Phormio, 
Google 
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who transmitted to Athens news of his victory, at the same 
time urgently soliciting reinforcements to contend with the 
increasing strength of the enemy. The Athenians immediately 
sent twenty fresh ships to join him. Yet they were induced by 
the instances of a Kretan named Nikias, their proxenus at 
Gortyna, to allow him to take the ships first to Krete, on the 
faith of his promise to reduce the hostile town of Kydonia. 
He had made this promise as a private favour to the inhabit- 
ants of Polichna, border enemies of Kydonia ; but when the 
fleet arrived he was unable to fulfil it: nothing was effected 
except ravage of the Kydonian lands, and the fleet was long 
prevented by adverse winds and weather from getting away.? 
This ill-advised diversion of the fleet from its straight course 
to join Phormio is a proof how much the counsels of Athens 
were beginning to suffer from the loss of Periklés, who was just 
now in his last illness and died shortly afterwards. That 
liability to be seduced by novel enterprises and projects of 
acquisition, against which he so emphatically warned his 
countrymen,? was even now beginning to manifest its disastrous 
consequences. 

Through the loss of this precious interval, Phormio found 
himself, with no more than his original twenty triremes, opposed 
to the vastly-increased forces of the enemy—seventy-seven tri- 
remes with a large force on land to back them: the latter no 
mean help in ancient warfare. He took up his station near 
the Cape Antirrhium, or the Molykric Rhium as it was called 
—the northern headland, opposite tothe other headland also 
called Rhium, on the coast of Achaia. The line between 
these two capes, seemingly about an English mile in breadth, 
forms the entrance of the Corinthian Gulf. The Messenian 
force from Naupaktus attended him, and served on land. But 
he kept on the outside of the Gulf, anxious to fight in a large 
and open breadth of sea, which was essential to Athenian 
manceuvring ; while his adversaries on their side remained on 
the inside of the Achaic cape, from the corresponding reason 
—feeling that to them the narrow sea was advantageous, as 
making the naval battle like to a land battle, effacing all 
superiority of nautical skill.? If we revert back to the occasion 


} Thucyd. ii, 85. 

2 Thucyd. i. 144. TMoAAd 88 xal HAAG Exw és dAwlBa rod wepiécesas, Hy 
Lorne Apxhy re wh exucraobai Sua rodeyodrres, Kal xuwBivous addaiptrous 
gh mpoorlbec6arr warrov yap repBnuai ras oixelas uay Suaprlas 4 Tas Tay 
drarrlay Biavolas. 

® Thucyd. ii. 86-89: compare vii. 36-49. 
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of the battle of Salamis, we find that narrowness of space was 
at that time accounted the best of all protection for a smaller 
fleet against a larger. But such had been the complete change 
of feeling, occasioned by the system of manceuvring introduced 
since that period in the Athenian navy, that amplitude of sea- 
room is now not less coveted by Phormio than dreaded by his 
enemies. The improved practice of Athens had introduced a 
revolution in naval warfare. 

For six or seven days successively, the two fleets were drawn 
out against each other—Phormio trying to entice the Pelopon- 
nesians to the outside of the Gulf, while they on their side did 
what they could to bring him within it.1_ To him, every day's 
postponement was gain, since it gave him a new chance of his 
reinforcements arriving : for that very reason, the Peloponnesian 
commanders were eager to accelerate an action, and at length 
resorted toa well-laid plan for forcing it on. But in spite of im- 
mense numerical superiority, such was the discouragement and 
reluctance prevailing among their seamen—many of whom had 
been actual sufferers in the recent defeat—that Knémus and 
Brasidas had to employ emphatic exhortations. They insisted 
on the favourable prospect before them—pointing out that the 
late battle had been lost only by mismanagement and impru- 
dence, which would be for the future corrected—and appealing 
to the inherent bravery of the Peloponnesian warrior. Thi 
concluded by a hint, that while those who behaved well in the 
coming battle would receive due honour, the laggards would 
assuredly be punished : ? a topic rarely touched upon by ancient 
generals in their harangues on the eve of battle, and demon- 
strating conspicuously the reluctance of many of the Pelopon- 
nesian seamen, who had been brought to this second engage- 
ment chiefly by the ascendency and strenuous commands of 
Sparta. To such reluctance Phormio pointedly alluded, in the 
encouraging exhortations which he on his side addressed to his 
men: for they too, in spite of their habitual confidence at sea, 
strengthened by the recent victory, were dispirited by the 
smallness of their numbers. He reminded them of their long 
practice and rational conviction of superiority at sea; such as 
no augmentation of numbers, especially with an enemy con- 
scious of his own weakness, could overbalance. He called 
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upon. them to show their habitual discipline and quick appre- 
hension of orders, and above all to perform their regular 
movements in perfect silence during the actual battle —useful 
in all matters of war, and essential to the proper conduct of a 
sea-fight. The idea of entire silence on board the Athenian 
ships while a sea-fight was going on, is not only striking as a 
feature in the picture, but is also one of the most powerful 
evidences of the force of self-control and military habits among 
these citizen-seamen. 

The habitual position of the Peloponnesian fleet off Panor- 
mus was within the strait, but nearly fronting the breadth of it 
—opposite to Phormio who lay on the outer side of the strait, 
as well as off the opposite cape: in the Peloponnesian line, 
therefore, the right wing occupied the north or north-east side 
towards Naupaktus. Knémus and Brasidas now resolved to 
make a forward movement up the Gulf, as if against that town, 
which was the main Athenian station. Knowing that Phormio 
would be under the necessity of coming to the defence of the 
place, they hoped to pin him up and force him to action close 
under the land, where Athenian manceuvring would be unavail- 
ing. Accordingly they commenced this movement early in the 
morning, sailing in line of four abreast towards the northern 
coast of the Inner Gulf. The right squadron, under the 
Lacedemonian Timokratés, was in the van, according to its 
natural position,? and care had been taken to place in it twenty 
of the best-sailing ships, since the success of the plan of action 
was known beforehand to depend upon their celerity. As they 
had foreseen, Phormio, the moment he saw their movement, 
put his men on shipboard, and rowed into the interior of the 
strait, though with the greatest reluctance ; for the Messenians 
were on land alongside of him, and he knew that Naupaktus, 
with their wives and families, and a long circuit of wall,’ was 
utterly undefended. He ranged his ships in line of battle 
ahead, probably his own the leading ship; and sailed close 
along the land towards Naupaktus, while the Messenians 
marching ashore kept near to him. 


1 Thucyd. ii, 89. Kal & 7@ Ipyp xbopor eal cvyhy wept wAdlorov 
irveiode, % Es re Th wOAAd Ta moAepiKdy Evupdper, Kal vavuaxlg odx 
fixiora, &c. 

2 Thucyd. ii. 90. én) reoodpwy rakduevor ras vais. Matthie in his 
Grammar (sect. 584) states that éx) rexodpwy means “ four deep,” and cites 
this passage of Thucydidés as an instance of it. But the words certainly 
mean here four abreast ; though it is to be recollected that a column four 
abreast, when formed into line, becomes four deep. 

3 Thucyd. iii, 102, 
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Both fleets were thus moving in the same direction, and 
towards the same point—the Athenian close along shore—the 
Peloponnesians somewhat farther off.! The latter had now got 
Phormio into the position which they wished, pinned up against 
the land, with no room for tactics. On a sudden the signal 
was given, and the whole Peloponnesian fleet, facing to the 
left, changed from column into line, and instead of continuing 
to move along the coast, rowed rapidly with their prows shore- 
ward to come to close quarters with the Athenians. The 
right squadron of the Peloponnesians, occupying the side 
towards Naupaktus, was especially charged with the duty of 
cutting off the Athenians from all possibility of escaping thither ; 
the best ships having been placed on the right for that im- 
portant object. As far as the commanders were concerned, 
the plan of action completely succeeded : the Athenians were 
caught in a situation where resistance was impossible, and had 
no chance of escape except in flight. But so superior were 
they in rapid movement even to the best Peloponnesians, that 
eleven ships, the headmost out of the twenty, just found means 
to run by,? before the right wing of the enemy closed in upon 
the shore; and made the best of their way to Naupaktus. ‘The 
remaining nine ships were caught and driven ashore with 
serious damage—their crews being partly slain, partly escaping 
by swimming. The Peloponnesians towed off one trireme with 
its entire crew, and some others empty. But more than one of 
them was rescued by the bravery of the Messenian hoplites, 
who, in spite of their heavy panoply, rushed into the water and 
got aboard them, fighting from the decks and driving off the 
enemy even after the rope had been actually made fast, and 
the process of towing off had begun.’ 

‘The victory of the Peloponnesians seemed assured. While 
their left and centre were thus occupied, the twenty ships of 
their right wing parted company with the rest, in order to 
pursue the eleven fugitive Athenian ships which they had failed 


1 In reference to the description of this movement, see the Appendix to 
the pecsent chapter, with the plan at the end of the volume. 

3 Thucyd. ii. 90. How narrow the escape was, is marked in the words 
of the Netting ap 84 Tobene pay alvep jyoirro bwexped-youcs 7d xépas 
"ay Hedororrnelay ea chy énicrpophy ts hy ebpuxeplan 

roceedings of the Syracusan fleet against that of the Athenians in 
tne iatboutot Syracuse, and the reflections of the historian upon them, 
illustrate this attack of the Peloponnesians upon the fleet of Phormio 
(Thucyd. vii, 36). 

mpare the like bravery on the part of the Lacedsemonian hoplites at 
Py (Thucyd, iv. 14). 
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in cutting off. Ten of these got clear away into the harbour 
of Naupaktus, and there posted themselves in an attitude of 
defence near the temple of Apollo, before any of the pursuers 
could come near; while the eleventh, somewhat less swift, was 
neared by the Lacedemonian admiral, who, on board a 
Leukadian trireme, pushed greatly ahead of his comrades, in 
hopes of overtaking at least this one prey. There happened to 
lie moored a merchant-vessel, at the entrance of the harbour of 
Naupaktus. The Athenian captain in his flight observing that 
the Leukadian pursuer was for the moment alone, seized the 
opportunity for a bold and rapid manwuvre. He pulled 
swiftly round the trader-vessel, directed his trireme so as to 
meet the advancing Leukadian, and drove his beak against her, 
amidships, with an impact so violent as to disable her at once. 
Her commander, the Lacedemonian admiral Timokratés, was 
so stung with anguish at this unexpected catastrophe, that he 
slew himself forthwith, and fell overboard into the harbour. 
The pursuing vessels coming up behind, too, were so astounded 
and dismayed by it, that the men, dropping their oars, held 
water, and ceased to advance; while some even found them- 
selves half aground, from ignorance of the coast. On the 
other hand, the ten Athenian triremes in the harbour were 
beyond measure elated by the incident, so that a single word 
from Phormio sufficed to put them in active forward motion, 
and to make them strenuously attack the embarrassed enemy ; 
whose ships, disordered by the heat of pursuit, and having been 
just suddenly stopped, could not be speedily got again under 
way, and expected nothing less than renewed attack, First, the 
Athenians broke the twenty pursuing ships on the right wing, 
next they pursued their advantage against the left and centre, 
who had probably neared to the right ; so that after a short 
resistance, the whole were completely routed, and fied across 
the Gulf to their original station at Panormus.! Not only did 


1 Thucyd. ii. 92. It is sufficiently evident that the Athenians defeated 
and drove off not only the twenty Peloponnesian ships of the right or 
yursuing wing—but also the left and centre. Otherwise they would not 
we been able to recapture those Athenian ships which had been lost at 
the beginning of the battle, Thucydidés indeed does not expressly mention 
the Relopoanesa left and centre as following the right in their pursuit 
towards Naupaktus. But we may presume that they partially did so, 
probably careless of much order, as being at first under the impression that 
the victory was: gained. They were probably therefore thrown into confusion 
without much difficulty, when the twenty ships of the right were beaten 
and driven back upon them—even though the victorious Athenian triremes 
were no more than eleven in number. 
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the eleven Athenian ships thus break, terrify, and drive away 
the entire fleet of the enemy, with the capture of six of the 
nearest Peloponnesian triremes—but they also rescued those 
ships of their own which had been driven ashore and taken 
in the early part of the action. Moreover the Peloponnesian 
crews sustained a considerable loss, both in killed and in 
prisoners. 

Thus in spite not only of the prodigious disparity of numbers, 
but also of the disastrous blow which the Athenians had 
sustained at first, Phormio ended by gaining a complete victory ; 
a victory, to which even the Lacedemonians were forced to 
bear testimony, since they were obliged to ask a truce for 
burying and collecting their dead, while the Athenians on their 
part picked up the bodies-of their own warriors. The defeated 
party, however, still thought themselves entitled, in token of 
their success in the early part of the action, to erect a trophy 
on the Rhium of Achaia, where they also dedicated the single 
Athenian trireme which they had been able to carry off. Yet 
they were so completely discomfited—and further so much in 
fear of the expected reinforcement from Athens—that they took 
advantage. of the night to retire, and sail into the Gulf to 
Corinth ; all except the Leukadians, who returned to their own 
home. 

Presently the reinforcement arrived, after that untoward 
detention which had well nigh exposed Phormio and his whole 
fleet to ruin. It confirmed his mastery of the entrance of the 
Gulf and of the coast of Akarnania, where the Peloponnesians 
had now no naval force at all. To establish more fully the 
Athenian influence in Akarnania, he undertook during the 
course of the autumn an expedition, landing at Astakus, and 
marching into the Akarnanian inland country with 400 Athenian 
hoplites and 400 Messenians. Some of the leading men of 
Stratus and Koronta, who were attached to the Peloponnesian 
interest, he caused to be sent into exile, while a chief named 
Kynés, of Koronta, who seems to have been hitherto in exile, 
was re-established in his native town. The great object was, 
to besiege and take the powerful town of Giniadz, near the 
mouth of the Acheléus; a town at variance with the other 
Akarnanians, and attached to the Peloponnesians. But as the 
great spread of the waters of the Achel6us rendered this siege 
impracticable during the winter, Phormio returned to the 
station at Naupaktus. From hence he departed to Athens 
towards the end of the winter, carrying home both his. prize- 
ships and such of his prisoners as were freemen. The latter 
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were exchanged man for man against Athenian prisoners in the 
hands of Sparta. 

After abandoning the naval contest at Rhium, and retiring 
to Corinth, Knémus and Brasidas were prevailed upon by the 
Megarians, before the fleet dispersed, to try the bold experiment 
of a sudden inroad upon Peirus. Such was the confessed 
superiority of the Athenians at sea, that while they guarded 
amply the coasts of Attica against privateers, they never 
imagined the possibility of an attack upon their own main 
harbour. Accordingly, Peireeus was not only unprotected by 
any chain across the entrance, but destitute even of any regular 
guard-ships manned and ready. The seamen of the retiring 
Peloponnesian armament, on reaching Corinth, were immedi- 
ately disembarked and marched, first across the isthmus, next 
to Megara—each man carrying his seat-cloth,? and his oar, 
together with the loop whereby the oar was fastened to the oar- 
hole in the side and thus prevented from slipping. 

There lay forty triremes in Nisa the harbour of Megara, 
which, though old and out of condition, were sufficient for 
so short a trip; and the seamen, immediately on arriving, 
launched these and got aboard. Yet such was the awe enter- 
tained of Athens and her power, that when the scheme came 
really to be executed, the courage of the Peloponnesians failed, 
though there was nothing to hinder them from actually reach- 
ing Peireus. Pretending that the wind was adverse, they 
contented themselves with passing across to the station of 
Budorum, in the opposite Athenian island of Salamis, where 
they surprised and seized the three guard-ships which habitually 
blockaded the harbour of Megara, and then landed upon the 
island. They spread themselves over a large part of Salamis, 
ravaged the properties, and seized men as well as goods. Fire- 
signals immediately made known this unforeseen aggression 


2 Thucyd. ii, 102, 103. 

2 Thucyd. ii, 93. eBdner 8 AaBérra ray vauray Exaoroy Thy Kéwny, Kal 7d 
tenpdavoy, nal 78» 1poxwriipa, &c. On these words there is an interesting 
letter of Dr. Bishop’s published in the Appendix to Dr. Arnold’s Thucydidés, 
vol. i. His remarks upon Senptavor are more satisfactory than those upon 
tpoxerhp. Whether the fulcrum of the oar was formed by a thowel, or a 
notch on the gunwale, or by a perforation in the ship’s side, there must in 
both cases have been required (since it seems to have had nothing like what 
Dr. Bishop calls a nut) a thong to prevent it from slipping down towards 
the water ; especially with the oars of the Thranitze or upper tier of rowers, 
who pulled at 60 reat an elevation (comparatively speaking) above the 
water. Dr. Amold’s explanation of tpoxwrfp is suited to the case of a 
boat, but not to that of a trireme. Dr. Bishop shows that the explanation 
of the purpose of the danpécioy, given by the Scholiast, is not the true one. 
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both at Peireus and at Athens, occasioning in both the extreme 
of astonishment and alarm; for the citizens in Athens, not 
conceiving distinctly the meaning of the signals, fancied that 
Peirzeus itself had fallen into the hands of the enemy. The 
whole population rushed down to the Peirzeus at break of day, 
and put to sea with all the triremes that were ready. But the 
Peloponnesians, aware of the danger which menaced them, 
made haste to quit Salamis with their booty and the three 
captured guard-ships. The lesson was salutary to the Athe- 
nians : from henceforward Peireus was furnished with a chain 
across the mouth, and a regular guard, down to the end of the 
war! Forty years afterwards, however, we shall find it just as 
negligently watched, and surprised with much more boldness 
and dexterity by the Lacedzmonian captain Teleutias.? 

As, during the summer of this year, the Ambrakiots had 
brought down a numerous host of Epirotic tribes to the invasion 
of Akarnania, in conjunction with the Peloponnesians—so during 
the autumn the Athenians obtained aid against the Chalkidians 
of Thrace from the powerful barbaric prince before mentioned, 
Sitalkés king of the Odrysian Thracians, 

Amidst the numerous tribes, between the Danube and the 
Egean sea—who all bore the generic name of Thracians, 
though each had a special name besides—the Odrysians were 
at this time the most warlike and powerful. The Odrysian 
king Térés, father of Sitalkés, had made use of this power to 
subdue ® and render tributary a great number of these different 
tribes, especially those whose residence was in the plain rather 
than in the mountains. His dominion, the largest existing 
between the Ionian sea and the Euxine, extended from Abdéra 
or the mouth of the Nestus in the A®gean sea, to the mouth 
of the Danube in the Euxine; though it seems that this must 
be understood with deductions, since many intervening tribes, 
especially mountain tribes, did not acknowledge his authority. 
Sitalkés himself had invaded and conquered some of the 
Pzeonian tribes who joined the Thracians on the west, between 
the Axius and the Strymon.* Dominion, in the sense of the 
Odrysian king, meant tribute, presents, and military force when 
required. With the two former, at least, we may conclude that 
he was amply supplied, since his nephew and successor Seuthes 
(under whom the revenue increased and attained its maximum) 
received 400 talents annually in gold and silver as tribute, and 
the like sum in various presents, over and above many other 


2 Xenophon, Hellen. v. 1, 19. 
96  * Thucyd. ii. 99. 
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presents of manufactured articles and ornaments. These latter 
came from the Grecian colonies on the coast, which contributed 
moreover largely to the tribute, though in what proportions we 
are not informed. Even Grecian cities, not in Thrace, sent 
presents to forward their trading objects, as purchasers for the 
produce, the plunder, and the slaves, acquired by Thracian 
chiefs or tribes.1_ The residence of the Odrysians properly so 
called, and of the princes of that tribe now ruling over so many 
of the remaining tribes, appears to have been about twelve 
days’ joumey inland from Byzantium,? in the upper regions 
of the Hebrus and Strymon, south of Mount Hamus, and 
north-east of Rhodopé. The Odrysian chiefs were connected 
by relationship more or less distant with those of the subordin- 
ate tribes, and by marriage even with the Scythian princes 
north of the Danube: the Scythian prince Ariapeithés® had 
married the daughter of the Odrysian Térés, the first who 
extended the dominion of his tribe over any considerable 
portion of Thrace. 

The natural state of the Thracian tribes—in the judgement 
of Herodotus, permanent and incorrigible—was that of disunion 
and incapacity of political association; were such association 
possible (he says), they would be strong enough to vanquish 
every other nation—though Thucydidés considers them as far 
inferior to the Scythians. The Odrysian dominion had pro- 
bably not reached, at the period when Herodotus made his 
inquiries, the same development which Thucydidés describes 
in the third year of the Peloponnesian war, and which imparted 
to these tribes a union, partial indeed, and temporary, but such 
as they never reached either before or afterwards. It has been 
already mentioned that the Odrysian prince Sitalkés had taken 
for his wife (or rather for one of his wives) the sister of Nympho- 
dérus, a Greek of Abdéra ; by whose mediation he had been 
made the ally, and his son Sadokus even a citizen, of Athens. 
He had further been induced to promise that he would re- 
conquer the Chalkidians of Thrace for the benefit of the 
Athenians,4—his ancient kinsmen, according to the mythe 


1 See Xenophon, Anabas. vii. 3, 16; 4, 2. Diodorus (xii. 50) gives 
the revenue oF Sitalkés as more than 1000 talents annually. This sum is 
not materially different from that which Thucydidés states to be the annual 
receipt of Seuthés successor of Sitalkés—revenue properly so called, and 
presents, both taken together. 

Traders from Parium, on the Asiatic coast of the Propontis, are among 
those bi come with ih presents to the Ofrysian King, Médokus (Xenophon, 


ut supra) ‘enoph. Anabas. /. % Herodot. iv. 80. 
‘ oii Anabas. vii. 2, 313 Thucyd, ii, 29; Aristophan. Aves, 
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of Tereus as interpreted by both parties. At the same time, 
Perdikkas king of Macedonia had offended him by refusing 
to perform a promise made of giving him his sister in marriage 
—a promise made as consideration for the interference of 
Sitalkés and Nymphodérus in procuring for Perdikkas peace 
with Athens, at a moment when he was much embarrassed 
by civil dissensions with his brother Philip. The latter prince, 
ruling in his own name (and seemingly independent of -Perdik- 
kas) over a portion of the Macedonians along the upper course 
of the Axius, had been expelled by his more powerful brother, 
and taken refuge with Sitalkés. He was now apparently dead, 
but his son Amyntas received from the Odrysian prince the 
promise of restoration. The Athenians, though they had 
ambassadors resident with Sitalkés, nevertheless sent Agnon 
as special envoy to concert arrangements, for his march against 
the Chalkidians, with which an Athenian armament was destined 
to co-operate. In treating with Sitalkés, it was necessary to be 
liberal in presents both to himself and to the subordinate 
chieftains who held power dependent upon him. Nothing 
could be accomplished among the Thracians except by the 
aid of bribes,! and the Athenians were more competent to 


366. Thucydidés goes out of his way to refute this current belief—a 
curious exemplification of ancient legend applied to the convenience of 
present politics. 

1 Thucyd. ii. 97. dépos 8% de dons ris BapBdpov xa) ray “EAAnvbov 
xdrcwy, Baov mpoaiitay er) Zebbov, bs Sorepoy ZirdAxov Aactrcbaas FACoTOY 
Bh exolnce, Terpaxocluy raddvray pdriora Birauss, & xpvods nal Epyvpos 
ein: Kal Bape obx éadoow robruv xpucod re xal kpybpov mpoceddrero, xwpls 
2) Boa Sparrd Te Ka) Acta, Kal 4 BAAq KaTaaKevh, Kal ob pdvor abTG AAAS 
xal rois napabvarretous: xa) yervalots ’O8pucdv- kareorhcarro ‘ydp robvarrloy 
iis Nepody BacAclas tv vduoy, bvra uty Kal trois BAAots @patl, AapAdvew 
uardoy 4 B:ddva1, nal aloxiov Fy alrndévra uh doiva 4 alrhoavra wh Tuxeiy 
Sues 8 Kard 7d Bévacbai ex wdlov abd exphoavro: ob yap Fy mpagar obdiy 
ph Bidsvra Bipa Bore en) wlyah Bacidela HAGer loxbos. 

This universal necessity of presents and bribes may be seen illustrated in 
‘the dealings of Xenophon and the Cyreian army with the Thracian prince 
Seuthes, described in the Anabasis, vii. chapters 1 and 2. It appears that 
even at that time (B.c. 401) the Odrysian dominion, though it had d 
through disturbances and had been practically enfeebled, still extended 
down to the neighbourhood of Byzantium. In commenting upon the 
venality of the Thracians, the Scholiast has a curious comparison with 
his own time—xal obk dv 11 xpakat nap’ adro’s by ph Biddrra xphyaray 
Brep nal vir éy Pwpalors. The Scholiasthere tells us that the venality 
in his time as to public affairs, in the Roman empire, was not less universal : 
of what century of the Roman empire he speaks, we do not know : perhaps 
about 500-600 A.D. 

The contrast which Thucydidés here draws between the Thracians and 
the Persians is illustrated by what Xenophon says respecting the habits of 
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supply this exigency than any other people in Greece. The 
joint expedition against the Chalkidians was finally resolved. 

But the forces of Sitalkés, collected from many different 
portions of Thrace, were tardy in coming together. He sum- 
moned all the tribes under his dominion between Hemus, 
Rhodopé, and the two seas: the Geta between Mount Hemus 
and the Danube, equipped like the Scythians (their neighbours 
on the other side of the river) with bow and arrow on horse- 
back, also joined him, as well as the Agrianes, the Lei, and 
the other Pzonian tribes subject to his dominion. Lastly, 
several of the Thracian tribes called Dii, distinguished by their 
peculiar short swords, and maintaining a fierce independence 
on the heights of Rhodopé, were tempted by the chance of 
plunder, or the offer of pay, to flock to his standard. Altogether 
his army amounted, or was supposed to amount, to 150,000 
men—one-third of it cavalry, who were for the most part Getz 
and Odrysians proper. The most formidable warriors in his 
camp were the independent tribes of Rhodopé. The whole 
host, alike: numerous, warlike, predatory, and cruel, spread 
terror amidst all those who were within even the remote 
possibilities of its march. 

Starting from the central Odrysian territory, and bringing with 
him Agnon and the other Athenian envoys, he first crossed the 
uninhabited mountain called Kerkiné, which divided the Pzo- 
nians on the west from the Thracian tribes called Sinti and 
Medi on the east, until he reached the Pzonian town or 
district called Dobérus ;! it was here that many troops and 
additional volunteers reached him, making up his full total. 
From Dobérus, probably marching down along one of the 
tributary streams of the Axius, he entered into that portion 
of Upper Macedonia which lies along the higher Axius, and 
which had constituted the separate principality of Philip. The 
presence in his army of Amyntas, son of Philip, induced some 
of the fortified places, Gortyna, Atalanté, and others, to open 
their gates without resistance, while Eidomené. was taken by 


the younger Cyrus (Anabas. i. 9, 22): compare also the romance of the 
Cyropeedia, viii. 14, 31, 32. 

1 See Gatterer (De Herodoti et Thucydidis Thracia), sect. 44-57 ; Poppo 
(Prolegom. ad Thucydidem), vol. ii, ch. 31, about the geography of this 
region, which is very imperfectly known, even in modern times. We can 
hardly pretend to assign a locality for these ancient names, 

Thucydidés, in his brief statements respecting this march of Sitalkés, 
speaks like one who had good information about the inland regions ; as he 
was likely to have from his familiarity with the coasts, and resident 
proprietorship in Thrace (Thucyd. ii. 100; Herodot. v. 16). 
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storm, and Eurépus in vain attacked. From hence he passed 
still farther southward into Lower Macedonia, the kingdom of 
Perdikkas ; ravaging the territory on both sides of the Axius 
even to the neighbourhood of the towns Pella and Kyrrhus ; 
and apparently down as far south as the mouth of the river and 
the head of the Thermaic Gulf. Farther south than this he 
did not go, but spread his force over the districts between the 
left bank of the Axius and the head of the Strymonic Gulf,— 
Mygdonia, Krest6nia, and Anthemus—vhile a portion of his 
army was detached to overrun the territory of the Chalkidians 
and Bottizans. The Macedonians under Perdikkas, renouncing 
all idea of contending on foot against so overwhelming a host, 
either fled or shut themselves up in the small number of forti- 
fied places which the country presented. The cavalry from 
Upper Macedonia, indeed, well-armed and excellent, made some 
orderly and successful charges against the Thracians, lightly 
armed with javelins, short swords, and the pelta or small shield, 
—but it was presently shut in, harassed on all sides by superior 
numbers, and compelled to think only of retreat and extrication. 

Luckily for the enemies of the Odrysian king, his march 
was not made until the beginning of winter—seemingly about 
November or December. We may be sure that the Athenians, 
when they concerted with him the joint attack upon the 
Chalkidians, intended that it should be in a better time of 
the year. Having probably waited to hear that his army was 
in motion, and waited long in vain, they began to despair of 
his coming at all, and thought it not worth while to despatch 
any force of their own to the spot.2 Some envoys and presents 
only were sent as compliments, instead of the co-operating 
armament. And this disappointment, coupled with the severity 
of the weather, the nakedness of the country, and the priva- 
tions of his army at that season, induced Sitalkés soon to enter 
into negotiations with Perdikkas; who moreover gained over 
Seuthes, nephew of the Odrysian prince, by promising his sister 
Stratoniké in marriage, together with a sum of money, on con- 
dition that the Thracian host should be speedily withdrawn. 
This was accordingly done, after it had been distributed for 
thirty days over Macedonia; during eight of which days his 
detachment had ravaged the Chalkidic lands. But the interval 
had been quite long enough to diffuse terror all around. Such 
a host of fierce barbarians had never before been brought 

1 Thueyd. ii, 100; Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 9, 2. 

8 Thucyd. ii, 101. reid) of 'AOqvaioiud maphicay rais vavoly, axicrotvres 
airdy wh fife, &c. 
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together, and no one knew in what direction they might be 
disposed to carry their incursions. The independent Thracian 
tribes (Panzi, Odomantes, Drdi and Derszi) in the plains on 
the north-east of the Strymon, and near Mount Pangzus, not 
far from Amphipolis, were the first to feel alarm lest Sitalkés 
should take the opportunity of trying to conquer them. On 
the other side, the Thessalians, Magnétes, and other Greeks 
north of Thermopylz, apprehensive that he would carry his 
invasion farther south, began to organise means for resisting 
him. Even the general Peloponnesian confederacy heard with 
uneasiness of this new ally whom Athens was bringing into the 
field, perhaps against them. All such alarms were dissipated, 
when Sitalkés, after remaining thirty days, returned by the way 
he came, and the formidable avalanche was thus seen to melt 
away. ‘The faithless Perdikkas, on this occasion, performed 
his promise to Seuthes, having drawn upon himself much 
mischief by violating his previous similar promise to Sitalkés.? 





APPENDIX 


Thucyd. ii. 90. Of 8& MeAcwovyhawot, ereidh abrois of *A@nvaio: ode 
erérrcoy és rbv xddwov kal rk cred, Bovdduevor Exovras tow xpoayayeiv 
airobs, averyduevos bua bp Urrcov, ext reoodpev ratduevor Tas vais, @x) Thy 
davray yay Eow em rod nédmov, Bekip Képa tryounéve, Gorep kal Lppovy: 
dn) 8 abrg etxoo: Iratay ras tpiora wAeoboas, Sxws, et bpa vouloas él 
thy Nabraxrov wreiv 5 Sopulav Kal aids éxiBonday Tarn wapawAlot, wh 
Biapdyorey wrdovres ry éxlarour par ol AGqvaior KEw rod save dy népws, 
Qn’ abras al vijes repixAffoeay. 

The above passage forms the main authority for my description 
(given above) of the movement of the Peloponnesian fleet, previous 
to the second battle against Phormio. The plan at the end of 
this volume will enable my reasoning to be understood. 

The main question for consideration here is, What is the meaning 
Of rhv éavray yiv? Does it mean the land of the Peloponnesians, 
south of the Gulf—or the land of the Athenians, north of the Gulf? 
The commentators affirm that it must mean the former. I thought 
that it might mean the latter: and in my previous editions, I 
adduced several examples of the use of the pronoun éavroi, tending 
to justify that opinion. 

Finding that on this question of criticism, my opinion is opposed 


2 Thucyd. ii, ror. 
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to the best authorities, I no longer insist upon it, nor do I now 
reprint the illustrative passages. As to the facts, however, my 
conviction remains unchanged. The land here designated by 
Thucydidés must be “the land of the Athenians north of the 
Strait :” it cannot be “the land of the Peloponnesians south of the 
Strait.” The pronoun éavréy must therefore be wrong, and ought 
to be altered into airay, as Mr. Bloomfield proposes, or éeelvur. 

The Scholiast says that én! rv yvis here equivalent to xapa thy vir. 
Dr. Arnold, thoroughly approving the description of Mitford, who 
states that the Peloponnesian fleet were “moving eastward along 
the Achaic coast,” says, “The Scholiast says that éw/is here used 
for xapd. It would be better to say that it has a mixed signification 
of motion towards a place and neighbourhood to it: expressing 
that the Peloponnesians sailed towards their own land (¢. ¢. towards 
Corinth, Sicyon, and Pelléné, to which places the greater number 
of the ships belonged), instead of standing over to the opposite 
coast belonging to their enemies ; and at the same time kept close 
upon their own land, in the sense of éwf with a dative case.” 

To discuss this interpretation first with reference to the verbal 
construction. Surely the meaning which the Scholiast puts upon 
én) thy iv is one which cannot be admitted without examples to 
justify it. No two propositions can be more distinct than the two, 
meiv ext chy yiiv—and wAciv xapd Thy yiv? The Peloponnesian 
fleet, before it made any movement, was already moored close upon 
its own land—at the headland Rhium near Panormus where its 
land-force stood (Thucyd. ii. 86). In this position, if it moved at 
all, it must either sail away from the Peloponnesian coast, or along 
the Peloponnesian coast : and neither of these movements would be 
expressed by Thucydidés under the words wAciv éx} rhy éavrdv yiv. 

To obviate this difficulty, while the Scholiast changes the meaning 
of érl, Dr. Arnold changes that of thy éavrav yiv; which words, 
according to him, denote, not the Peloponnesian coast as opposed 
to the northern shore occupied by Phormio, but Corinth, Sicyon, 
and Pelléné ; to which places (he says) the greater number of the 
ships belonged. But I submit that this is a sense altogether 
unnatural. Corinth and Sicyon are so far off, that any allusion 
to them here is most improbable. ‘Thucydidés is describing the 
operations of two hostile fleets, one occupying the coast northward, 
the other the coast southward, of the Strait. The own /and of the 
Peloponnesians was that southern line of coast which they occupied 
and on which their land-force was encamped : it is distinguished 
from the enemies land, on the opposite side of the Strait. If 
Thucydidés had wished to intimate that the Peloponnesian fleet 
sailed in the direction of Corinth and Sicyon, he would hardly have 
used such words as frAcoy él thy éauray viv. 

Professor Dunbar (in an article among the Critical Remarks 
annexed to the third edition of his Greek and English Lexicon) has 
contested my interpretation of this passage of Thucydidés. He 
says, “The Peloponnesian fleet must have proceeded along their 
own coast—én\ rhy avrav yiv tow én) roi KéAnov. In this passage 
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we find éx! with two cases: the first with the accusative, the other 
with the genitive, The first appears to me to indicate Zhe /ocality 
to which they were sailing : and that evidently was, the headland 
on the Achzan coast, nearly opposite Naupactus.” 

The headland, to which Mr. Dunbar alludes, will be seen on 
the plan, marked Drepanum. It is sufficiently near, not to be 
open to the objection which I have urged against Dr. Arnold’s 
hypothesis of Corinth and Sicyon. But still 1 contend that it can- 
not be indicated by the words as they stand in Thucydidés. On 
Mr. Dunbar’s interpretation, the Peloponnesians must have moved 
from one point of their own land to another point of their own 
land. Now if Thucydidés had meant to affirm this, he surely would 
not have used such words as fxAcov éxl thy éavray yiv. He would 
either have specified by name the particular point of land (as in 
¢. 86 xapéxAevaey éx) 7 ‘Plov)—or if he had desired to bring to our 
view that “they proceeded a/ong their own coast,” he would have 
said apd instead of éxl. 

Thus far I have been discussing simply the verbal interpretation 
of tx) hy iaurdy yx, for the purpose of showing, that though these 
words be admitted to mean the land of the Peloponnesians,—still, 
in order to reconcile such meaning with the facts, the commentators 
are obliged to advance suppositions highly improbable, and even 
to identify éwf with wapd. I now turn from the verbal construction to 
the facts, in order to show that the real movement of the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet must have been towards the Athenian coast and towards 
Naupaktus. Therefore, since éevréy cannot have that meaning, 
éavrav must be an error of the text. 

The purpose of the Peloponnesians in effecting the movement, 
was to make Phormio believe that they were going to attack 
Naupaktus ; to constrain him to come within the Gulf with a view 
of protecting that place; and at the same time, if Phormio did 
come within the Gulf, to attack him in a narrow space where his 
ships would have no room for manceuvring. This was what the 
Peloponnesians not only intended, but actually accomplished. 

Now I ask, how this purpose could be accomplished by a move- 
ment along the coast of Peloponnesus from the headland of Rhium 
to the headland of Drepanum,—which last point the reader will 
see on the plan? How could such movement induce Phormio 
to think that the Peloponnesians were going to attack Naupaktus, 
or throw him into alarm for the safety of that place? When arrived 
at Drepanum, they would hardly be nearer to Naupaktus than they 
were at Rhium: they would still have the whole breadth of the 
Gulf to cross. Let us however suppose that their movement 
towards Drepanum did really induce Phormio to come into the 
Gulf for the protection of Naupaktus. If they attempted to cross 
the breadth of the Gulf from Drepanum towards Naupaktus, they 
would expose themselves to be attacked by Phormio midway in the 
open sea; the very contingency which he desired, and which they 
‘were manceuvring to avoid. 

Again, let us approach the question from another point of view. 
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It is certain, from the description of Thucydidés, that the actual 
attack of the Peloponnesians upon Phormio, in which they cut off 
nine out of his twenty ships, took place on the northern coast of the 
Gulf, at some spot between the headland Antirrhium and Naupaktus; 
somewhere near the spot which I have indicated on the plan. 
The presence of the Messenian soldiers (who had come out 
from Naupaktus to assist Phormio, and who waded into the water 
to save the captured ships) would of itself place this beyond a 
doubt—if indeed any doubt could arise. It is further certain, that 
when the Peloponnesian fleet wheeled from column into line to 
attack Phormio, they were so near to this northern land, that 
Phormio was in the greatest danger of having his whole squadron 
driven ashore: only eleven out of his twenty ships could escape. 
The plan will illustrate what is here said. 

Now | ask, how these facts are to be reconciled with the suppos+ 
tion that the Peloponnesian fleet, on quitting their moorings at 
Rhium, coasted along their own land towards Drepanum? If they 
did so, how did they afterwards get across the Gulf, to the place 
where the battle was fought? Every yard that they moved in the 
direction of Drepanum, only tended to widen the breadth of o 
gulf to be crossed afterwards. With the purpose which they had 
in view, to move from Rhium along their own coast in the direction 
of Drepanum would have been absurd. Supposing however that 
they did so, it could only have been preliminary to a second move- 
ment, in another direction, across the Gulf. But of this second 
movement, Thucydidés says not one word. All that he tells us 
about the course of the Peloponnesians is contained in this phrase 
—farcov emi chy avtav viv tow ex) rod Kdamov, dekiG Képa Fyovpere, 
Gorep cad Spuovv. If these words really designate a movement along 
the southern coast, we must assume, first that the historian has 
left unnoticed the second movement across the Gulf, which never- 
theless must have followed—next, that the Peloponnesians made 
a first move for no purpose except to increase the distance and 
difficulty of the second. 

Considering therefore the facts of the case, the localities and the 
purpose of the Peloponnesians, all of which are here clear—I con- 
tend that tracov él rhy éaurdv viv tow em) rot xédmov must denote 
a movement of the Peloponnesian fleet towards the land of the 
Athenians, or the northern shore of the Gulf; and that as éavray 
will not bear that sense, it must be altered to abray or éxetvav. 

It remains to explain Yow én) roo xdAxov, which bear a very distinct 
and important meaning. ‘The land of the Athenians, on the 
northern side of the Strait, comprises the headland of Antirrhium 
with both the lines of coast which there terminate and make an 
angle; that is, one line of coast fronting inside towards the 
Corinthian Gulf—the other, fronting outside towards the Gulf of 
Patras. The reader who looks at the plan will see this at a 
glance. Now when Thucydidés says that the Peloponnesians 
sailed “upon the land of the Athenians inwards fronting the Gulf” 
—these last words are essential to make us understand towards 
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which of the two Athenian lines of coast the movement was turned. 
We learn from the words that the Peloponnesians did not sail 
towards that outer side of the headland where Phormio was moored, 
but towards the inner side of it, on the line which conducted to 
Naupaktus. 


CHAPTER L 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FOURTH YEAR OF THE 
PELOPONNESIAN WAR DOWN TO THE REVOLUTIONARY 
COMMOTIONS AT KORKYRA 


THE second and third years of the war had both been years 
of great suffering with the Athenians, from the continuance of 
the epidemic, which did not materially relax until the winter 
of the third year (B.c. 429-428). It is no wonder that under 
the pressure of such a calamity their military efforts were 
enfeebled, although the victories of Phormio had placed their 
maritime reputation at a higher point than ever. To their 
enemies, the destructive effects of this epidemic—effects still 
felt, although the disorder itself was suspended during the 
fourth year of the war—afforded material assistance as well 
as encouragement to persevere. The Peloponnesians, under 
Archidamus, again repeated during this year their invasion 
and ravage of Attica, which had been intermitted during the 
year preceding. As before, they met with no serious resistance. 
Entéring the country about the beginning of May, they con- 
tinued the process of devastation until their provisions were 
exhausted.! To this damage the Athenians had probably now 
accustomed themselves: but they speedily received, even while 
the invaders were in their country, intelligence of an event far 
more embarrassing and formidable—the revolt of Mityléné and 
of the greater part of Lesbos. 

This revolt, indeed, did not come even upon the Athenians 
wholly unawares, Yet the idea of it was of longer standing 
than they suspected, for the Mitylenean oligarchy had pro- 
jected it before the war and had made secret application to 
Sparta for aid, but without success. Some time after hostilities 
broke out, they resumed the design, which was warmly pro- 
moted by the Beeotians, kinsmen of the Lesbians in olic 
lineage and dialect. The Mitylenzean leaders appear to have 
finally determined on revolt during the preceding autumn or 
winter. But they thought it prudent to make ample prepara- 


2 Thueyd. i 
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tions before they declared themselves openly ; and moreover 
they took measures for constraining three other towns in Lesbos, 
—Antissa, Eresus, and Pyrrha,—to share their fortunes, to 
merge their own separate governments, and to become incor- 
porated with Mityléné. Methymna, the second town in Lesbos, 
situated on the north of the island, was decidedly opposed to 
them and attached to Athens. The Mitylenzans built new 
ships—put their walls in an improved state of defence,— 
carried out a mole in order to narrow the entrance of their 
harbour and render it capable of being closed with a chain,— 
despatched emissaries to hire Scythian bowmen and purchase 
corn in the Euxine—and took such other measures as were 
necessary for an effective resistance. 

Though the oligarchical character of their government gave. 
them much means of secrecy, and above all, dispensed with the 
necessity of consulting the people beforchand,—still, measures 
of such importance could not be taken without provoking 
attention. Intimation was sent to the Athenians by various 
Mitylenzan citizens, partly from private feeling, partly in their 
capacity of proxeni (or consuls, to use a modern word which 
approaches to the meaning) for Athens — especially by a 
Mitylenean named Doxander, incensed with the government 
for having disappointed his two sons of marriage with two 
orphan heiresses:! Not less communicative were the islanders 
of Tenedos, animated by ancient neighbourly jealousy towards 
Mityléné ; so that the Athenians were thus forewarned both of 
the intrigues between Mityléné and the Spartans, and of her 
certain impendirig revolt unless they immediately interfered.* 

This news seems to have become certain about February or 
March 428 3.c. But such was then the dispirited condition 
of the Athenians—arising from two years’ suffering under 
the epidemic, and no longer counteracted by the wholesome 
remonstrances of Periklés—that they could not at first bring 
themselves to believe what they were so much afraid to find 
true. Lesbos, like Chios, was their ally upon an equal footing, 

1 Aristotel. Politic. v. 2, 3. The fact respecting Doxander here 
mentioned is stated by Aristotle, and there is no reason to question its 
truth. But Aristotle states it in illustration of a general position—that the 
private quarrels of principal citizens are often the cause of great misfortune 
to the commonwealth. He represents Doxander and his private quarrel as 
having brought upon Mityléné the resentment of the Athenians and the war 
with Athens—Adfar8pos—ipte ris ordcews, Kal wapdtwe robs ’Adqvalous, 
apAkevos dv vijs woes. 

Having the account of Thucydidés before us, we are enabled to say that 
this is an incorrect conception, so far as concerns the cause of the war— 
though the fact in itself may be quite true. 2 Thucyd, iii. 2, 
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still remaining under those conditions which had been at first 
common to all the members of the confederacy of Delos. 
Mityléné paid no tribute to Athens: it retained its walls, its 
large naval force, and its extensive landed possessions on the 
opposite Asiatic continent: its government was oligarchical, 
administering all internal affairs without reference to Athens. 
Its obligations as an ally were, that in case of war, it was held 
bound to furnish armed ships, whether in determinate number 
or not, we do not know. It would undoubtedly be restrained 
from making war upon Tenedos, or any other subject-ally of 
Athens: and its government or its citizens would probably 
be held liable to answer before the Athenian dikasteries, in 
case of any complaint of injury from the government or citizens 
of Tenedos or of any other ally of Athens—these latter being 
themselves also accountable before the same tribunals under 
like complaints from Mityléné. That city was thus in practice 
all but independent, and so extremely powerful, that the 
Athenians, fearful of coping with it in their actual state of 
depression, were loath to believe the alarming intelligence 
which reached them. They sent envoys with a friendly 
message to persuade the Mitylenzeans to suspend their pro- 
ceedings, and it was only when these envoys retumed without 
success, that they saw the necessity of stronger measures. ‘Ten 
Mitylenzean triremes, serving as contingent in the Athenian 
fleet, were seized, and their crews placed under guard; while 
Kleippidés, then on the point of starting (along with two 
colleagues) to conduct a fleet of forty triremes round Pelopon- 
nesus, was directed to alter his destination and to proceed 
forthwith to Mityléné.1 It was expected that he would reach 
that town about the time of the approaching festival of Apollo 
Maloeis, celebrated in its neighbourhood—on which occasion 
the whole Mitylenzan population was in the habit of going 
forth to the temple: so that the town, while thus deserted, 
‘might easily be surprised and seized by the fleet. In case this 
calculation should be disappointed, Kleippidés was instructed 
to require that the Mitylenzeans should surrender their ships of 
war and raze their fortifications, and in the event of refusal to 
attack them immediately. 

But the publicity of debate at Athens was far too great to 
allow such a scheme to succeed. . The Mitylenzeans had their 
spies in the city, and the moment the resolution was taken, 
one of them set off to communicate it at Mityléné. Crossing 
over to Gerzestus in Euboea, and getting aboard a merchantman 

2 Thucyd. iii, 3. 
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on the point of departure, he reached Mityléné with a favourable 
wind on the third day from Athens: so that when Eleppides 
arrived shortly afterwards, he found the festival adjourned and 
the government prepared for him. The requisition which he 
sent in was refused, and the Mitylenzan fleet even came forth 
from the harbour to assail him, but was beaten back with little 
difficulty: upon which, the Mitylenzean leaders, finding them- 
selves attacked before their preparations were completed, and 
desiring still to gain time, opened negotiations with Kleippidés, 
and prevailed on him to suspend hostilities until ambassadors 
could be sent to Athens—protesting that they had no serious 
intention of revolting. This appears to have been about the 
middle of May, soon after the Lacedzemonian invasion of Attica. 
Kleippidés was induced, not very prudently, to admit this 

proposition, under the impression that his armament was not 
sufficient to cope with a city and island so powerful. He 
remained moored off the harbour at the north of Mityléné 
until the envoys (among whom was included one of the very 
citizens of Mityléné who had sent to betray the intended revolt, 
but who had since changed his opinion) should return from 
Athens. Meanwhile the Mitylenzan government, unknown to 
Kleippidés, and well aware that the embassy would prove 
fruitless, took advantage of the truce to send secret envoys to 
Sparta imploring immediate aid. And on the arrival of the 
Lacedzemonian Meleas and the Theban Hermzondas (who 
had been despatched to Mityléné earlier, but had only comein . 
by stealth since the arrival of Kleippidés), a second trireme was 
sent along with them, carrying additional envoys to reiterate 
the solicitation. These arrivals and despatches were carried on 
without the knowledge of the Athenian admiral; chiefly in 
consequence of the peculiar site of the town, which had 
originally been placed upon a little islet divided from Lesbos 
by a narrow channel or eurifus, and had subsequently been 
extended across into the main island—like Syracuse and so 
many other Grecian settlements. It had consequently two 
harbours, one north, the other south of the town: Kleippidés 
was anchored off the former, but the latter remained unguarded.! 

* Thucyd. iil. 3, 4+ compare Strabo, xii. p. 617 ; and Plehn, Tesbiaca, 

12-4 
z Thacydidés speaks of the spot at the mouth of the northern harbour as 
being called Malea, which was also undoubtedly the name of the south- 
eastem promontory of Lesbos. We must therefore presume that there were 
two places on the Seaboard of Lesbos which bore that name. 

The easternmost of the two southern promontories of Peloponnesus was 
also called Cape Malea. 
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During the absence of the Mitylenzean envoys at Athens, 
reinforcements reached the Athenian admiral from Lemnos, 
Imbros, and some other allies, as well as from the Lesbian 
town of Methymna: so that when the envoys returned, as they 
presently did with an unfavourable reply, war was resumed 
with increased vigour. The Mitylenzans, having made a 
general sally with their full military force, gained some advan- 
tage in the battle; yet not feeling bold enough to maintain 
the field, they retreated back behind their walls. The news 
of their revolt, when first spread abroad had created an 
impression unfavourable to the stability of the Athenian empire. 
But when it was seen that their conduct was irresolute and 
their achievements disproportionate to their supposed power, a 
reaction of feeling took place. The Chians and other allies 
came in with increased zeal, in obedience to the summons of 
Athens for reinforcements. Kleippidés soon found his arma- 
ment large enough to establish two separate camps, markets for 
provision, and naval stations, north and south of the town, so 
as to watch and block up both the harbours at once! But he 
commanded little beyond the area of his camp, and was unable 
to invest the city by land ; especially as the Mitylenzeans had 
received reinforcements from Antissa, Pyrrha, and Eresus, the 
other towns of Lesbos which acted with them. They were 
even sufficiently strong to march against Methymna, in hopes 
that it would be betrayed to them by a party within. But this 
expectation was not realised, nor could they do more than 
strengthen the fortifications, and confirm the Mitylenzan 
supremacy, in the other three subordinate towns; in such 
manner that the Methymnzans, who soon afterwards attacked 
Antissa, were repulsed with considerable loss. In this un- 
decided condition, the island continued, until (somewhere 
about the month of August B.c. 428) the Athenians sent 
Pachés to take the command, with a reinforcement of 1000 
hoplites, who rowed themselves thither in triremes. The 
Athenians were now in force enough not only to keep the 
Mitylenzans within their walls, but also to surround the city 
with a single wall of circumvallation, strengthened by separate 
forts in suitable positions. By the beginning of October, 
Mityléné was thus completely blockaded, by land as well as by 
sea,? 

Meanwhile the Mitylenean envoys, after a troublesome 
voyage, had reached Sparta a little before the Olympic festival, 
about the middle of June. The Spartans directed them to 

1 Thucyd. iii. 6. 2 Thucyd. iii, 18. 
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come to Olympia at the festival, where all the members of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy would naturally be present—and 
there to set forth their requests, after the festival was concluded, 
in presence of all.! 

Thucydidés has given us, at some length, his version of the 
speech wherein this was done—a speech not a little remarkable. 
Pronounced, as it was, by men who had just revolted from 
Athens, having the strongest interest to raise indignation 
against her as well as sympathy for themselves—and before an 
audience exclusively composed of the enemies of Athens, all 
willing to hear, and none present to refute, the bitterest 
calumnies against her—we should have expected a confident 
sense of righteous and well-grounded, though perilous effort, 
on the part of the Mitylenzans, and a plausible collection of 
wrongs and oppressions alleged against the common enemy. 
Instead of which the speech is apologetic and embarrassed. 
‘The speaker not only does not allege any extortion or severe 
dealing from Athens towards the Mitylenzeans, but even admits 
the fact that they had been treated by her with marked 
honour ;? and that too, throughout a long period of peace, 
during which she stood less in awe of her allies generally, and 
would have had much more facility in realising any harsh 
purposes towards them, than she could possibly enjoy now that 
the war had broken out, when their discontents would be likely 
to find powerful protectors.6 According to his own showing, 
the Mitylenzans, while they had been perfectly well treated by 
Athens during the past, had now acquired, by the mere fact of 
war, increased security for continuance of the like treatment 
during the future. It is upon the necessity of acquiring 
security for the future, nevertheless, that he rests the justifica- 
tion of the revolt, not pretending to have any subject of positive 
complaint. - The Mitylenezans (he contends) could have no 
prospective security against Athens: for she had successively 

1 Thucyd. iii. 9. 

4 Thucyd. iii.9. nde ry xelpous Bétwper elva, el &v rh elptyy Tind- 
pevor dx abray ey roils Bewwois Apiordueda, 

‘The language in which the Mitylenzan envoys describe the treatment 
which their city had received from Athens, is substantially as strong as 
that which Kleon uses afterwards in his speech at Athens, when he 
reproaches them with their ingratitude—Kleon says (iii. 39), adrévopol re 
oixobvres, Kal Tindpevor es TA xpHTaA dp’ hudy, Toadra eipydsarro, &e, 

3 The 11,12. ob pévror del wordy’ by eBoxodper SvvnOijvar (weprylyve- 
cba), el wh d xdrcpos 88¢ xaréorn, rapadelyyacs xpdpuevor rois és robs KAAous. 
als oby abrh 4 girla eylyero # ddeudepla xiorh, wv f xaph ydunv AAAHAOUS 
treBexdueba, nal of wiv juas ey 7G woddup Bebibres eOepdmevor, yucis BY 
dxelvous dv rH Houxlz 7d abrd exowodper. 
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and systematically brought into slavery all her allies, except 
Lesbos and Chios, though all had originally been upon an equal 
footing : and there was every reason for fearing that she would 
take the first convenient opportunity of reducing the two last 
remaining to the same level—the rather as their position was 
now one of privilege and exception, offensive to her imperial 
pride and exaggerated ascendency. It had hitherto suited the 
policy of Athens to leave these two exceptions, as a proof that 
the other allies had justly incurred their fate, since otherwise 
Lesbos and. Chios, having equal votes, would not have joined 
forces in reducing them.! But this policy was now no longer 
necessary, and the Mitylenzeans, feeling themselves free only in 
name, were imperatively called upon by regard for their own 
safety to seize the earliest opportunity for emancipating them- 
selves in reality. Nor was it merely regard for their own safety, 
but a further impulse of Pan-Hellenic patriotism ; a desire to 
take rank among the opponents, and not among the auxiliaries, 
of Athens, in her usurpation of sovereignty over so many free 
Grecian states.2 The Mitylenzans had however been com- 
pelled to revolt with preparations only half completed, and had 
therefore a double claim upon the succour of Sparta—the 
single hope and protectress of Grecian autonomy. And 
Spartan aid—if now lent immediately and heartily, in a 
renewed attack on Attica during this same year, by sea as well 
as by land—could not fail to put down the common enemy, 
exhausted as she was by pestilence as well as by the cost of 
three years’ war, and occupying her whole maritime force either 
in the siege of Mityléné or round Peloponnesus. The orator 
concluded by appealing not merely to the Hellenic patriotism 
and sympathies of the Peloponnesians, but also to the sacred 
name of the Olympic Zeus, in whose precinct the meeting was 
held, that his pressing entreaty might not be disregarded.® 

In following the speech of the orator, we see the plain con- 
fession that the Mitylenzeans had no reason whatever to complain 
of the conduct of Athens towards themselves. She had respected 
alike their dignity, their public force, and their private security. 
This important fact helps us to explain, first, the indifference 
which the Mitylenzan people will be found to manifest in the 


1 Thucyd. iii. 11. Adrdvopor BE erelpOnpey ob 8: UAAo Tt # Saov abrois es 
hy dpxhy ebxpexely re Adyov, Kal yrouns padrrov eoddy 4 loxtos, 7d 
spdypara epalvero xeraanrrd. “Aya yey yap mapruply éxpavro, ph ty robs 
yeloovtgous kxovras, el uh 71 ASlcour ols exfeow, Evorparederve 

2 Thucyd. iii. 13. 

* "Thucyd. iii. 13, 14. 
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revolt; next, the barbarous resolution taken by the Athenians 
after its suppression. 

The reasons given for the revolt are mainly two. 1. The 
Mitylenzeans had no security that Athens would not degrade 
them into the condition of subject-allies like the rest. 2. They 
did not choose to second the ambition of Athens, and to 
become parties to a war for the sake of maintaining an empire 
essentially offensive to Grecian political instincts. 

In both these two reasons there is force ; and both touch the 
sore point of the Athenian empire. That empire undoubtedly 
contradicted one of the fundamental instincts of the Greek 
mind—the right of every separate town to administer its own 
political affairs apart from external control. The Pelopon- 
nesian alliance recognised this autonomy in theory, by the 
general synod and equal voting of all the members at Sj 
on important occasions ; though it was quite true! (as Periklés 
urged at Athens) that in practice nothing more was enjoyed 
than an autonomy confined by Spartan leading-strings—and 
though Sparta held in permanent custody hostages for the 
fidelity of her Arcadian allies, summoning their military con- 
tingents without acquainting them whither they were destined 
to march. But Athens proclaimed herself a despot, effacing 
the autonomy of her allies not less in theory than in practice. 
Far from being disposed to cultivate in them any sense of a 
real common interest with herself, she did not even cheat them 
with those forms and fictions which so often appease discontent 
in the absence of realities. Doubtless the nature of her empire, 
at once widely extended, maritime, and unconnected (or only 
partially connected) with kindred of race, rendered the forms 
of periodical deliberation difficult to keep up ; at the same time 
that it gave to her as naval chief an ascendency much more 
despotic than could have been exercised by any chief on land. 
It is doubtful whether she could have overcome—it is certain 
that she did not try to overcome—these political difficulties ; 
so that her empire stood confessed as a despotism, opposed to 
the political instinct of the Greek mind ; and the revolts against 
it, like this of Mityléné,—in so far as they represented a genuine 
feeling and were not merely movements of an oligarchical party 
against their own democracy—were revolts of this offended 


1 Thucyd. i, 144. Ka) Sray xdxeivor (the Lacedemonians) rais tavray 
axoBGot wédeot, Rh oplot Tots Aakedatpovlots exitydelas abrovo- 
HeigOat, GAA’ abTois éxdorols, Os BovAoVTaL. 

About the hostages detained by Sparta for the fidelity of her allies, see 
Thucyd. v. 54, 61. 
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instinct, much more than consequences of actual oppression. 
The Mitylenzeans might certainly affirm that they had no 
security against being one day reduced to the common con- 
dition of subject-allies like the rest. Yet an Athenian speaker, 
had he been here present, might have made no mean reply to 
this portion of their reasoning. He would have urged, that 
had Athens felt any dispositions towards such a scheme, she 
would have taken advantage of the Fourteen years’ truce to 
execute it ; and he would have shown that the degradation of 
the allies by Athens, and the change in her position from 
president to despot, had been far less intentional-and systematic 
than the Mitylenzean orator affirmed. 

To the Peloponnesian auditors, however, the speech of the 
latter proved completely satisfactory. The Lesbians were de- 
clared members of the Peloponnesian alliance, and a second 
attack upon Attica was decreed. The Lacedemonians, fore- 
most. in the movement, summoned contingents from their 
various allies, and were early in arriving with their own at the 
Isthmus. They there began to prepare carriages or trucks, for 
dragging across the Isthmus the triremes which had fought 
against Phormio, from the harbour of Lechzum into the Sar- 
onic Gulf, in order to employ them against Athens. But the 
remaining allies did not answer to the summons, remaining at 
home occupied with their harvest ; while the Lacedsemonians, 
sufficiently disappointed with this languor and disobedience, 
were still further confounded by the unexpected presence of 
100 Athenian triremes off the coast of the Isthmus. 

The Athenians, though their own presence at the Olympic 
festival was forbidden by the war, had doubtless learned more 
or less thoroughly the proceedings which had taken place there 
respecting Mityléné. Perceiving the general belief entertained 
of their depressed and helpless condition, they determined to 
contradict this by a great and instant effort. They accordingly 
manned forthwith roo triremes, requiring the personal service 
of all men, citizens as well as metics, and excepting only the 
two richest classes of the Solonian census, #. e. the Péntakosio- 
medimni, and the Hippeis or Horsemen. With this prodigious 
fleet they made a demonstration along the Isthmus in view of 
the Lacedemonians, and landed in various parts of the Pelo- 
ponnesian coast to inflict damage. At the same time thirty 
other Athenian triremes, despatched some time previously to 
Akarnania under Asépius son of Phormio, landed at different 
openings in Laconia for the same purpose. This news reached 
the Lacedemonians at the Isthmus, while the other great 
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Athenian fleet was parading before their eyes Amazed at so 
unexpected a demonstration of strength, they began to feel 
how much they had been misled respecting the exhaustion of 
Athens, and how incompetent they were, especially without the 
presence of their allies, to undertake any joint effective move- 
ment by sea and land against Attica. They therefore returned 
home, resolving to send an expedition of forty triremes under 
Alkidas to the relief of Mityléné itself; at the same time trans- 
mitting requisitions to their various allies, in order that these 
triremes might be furnished. 

Meanwhile Asépius with his thirty triremes had arrived in 
Akarnania, from whence all the ships except twelve were sent 
home. He had been nominated commander as the son of 
Phormio, who appears either to have died, or to have become 
unfit for service, since his victories of the preceding year. The 
Akarnanians had preferred a special request that a son, or at 
least some relative, of Phormio, should be invested with the 
command of the squadron; so beloved was his name and 
character among them, Asépius however accomplished nothing 
of importance, though he again undertook conjointly with the 
Akarnanians a fruitless march against CEniade. Ultimately he 
was defeated and slain, in attempting a disembarkation on the 
territory of Leukas.8 

The sanguine announcement made by the Mitylenzans at 
Olympia, that Athens was rendered helpless by the epidemic, 
had indeed been strikingly contradicted by her recent display ; 
since, taking numbers and equipment together, the maritime 
force which she had put forth this summer, manned as it was 
by a higher class of seamen, surpassed all former years ; 
although, in point of number only, it was inferior to the 250 
triremes which she had sent out during the first summer of the 
war. But the assestion that Athens. was impoverished in 

1 Thucyd. iii. . 2 Thucyd. iii. 15, 16. 3 Thucyd. iii. 7. 

© Thucyd. iff. Kal xara rv xpdvov rovror, by al vijes Erdeov, ev Tors 
wrdioras By vies Bu’ aircis dvepryol nddder eyévevre, wapawdhaia BE xad 
&r: wAclous Bpxouévov Tos wodéuov. Thy re-yap "Arruchy kal EGBo.ay xad 
Zarapiva éxardy épdaacooy, kal rept Meron dwnoor Erepar éxardvFoay, xupls 
Be al wepl MorfSaiav nal ev rors KAAOWS xwplots, Bore al wicas Sua ¢ylyvorro ev 
éy) bépe Biaxdora: nad revrtnovra. Kal rh xphuora rodro uddora travddwre 
werd Tordalas, &c. 

T have endeavoured to render as well as I can this obscure and difficult 
passage ; difficult both as to grammar and as to sense, and not satisfactorily 
explained by any of the commentators—if indeed it can be held to stand 
now as Thucydidés wrote it. In the preceding chapter, he had mentioned 
that this fleet of 100 sail was manned largely from the hoplite class of citizens: 
(ii, 16). Now we know from other passages in his work (see v. 8; vi, 31. 
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finances was not so destitute of foundation: for the whole 
treasure in the acropolis, 6000 talents at the commencement of 
the war, was now consumed, with the exception of that reserve 
of 1000 talents which had been solemnly set aside against the 
last exigencies of defensive resistance. This is not surprising 
when we learn that every hoplite engaged for near two years 
and a half in the blockade of Potidzea received two drachmas 
per day, one for himself and a second for an attendant. There 
were during the whole time of the blockade 3000 hoplites 
engaged there,—and for a considerable portion of the time, 
4600; besides the fleet, all the seamen of which received one 
drachma per day per man. Accordingly, the Athenians were 
now for the first time obliged to raise a direct contribution 
among themselves, to the amount of 200 talents, for the purpose 
of prosecuting the siege of Mitylént : and they at the same time 
despatched Lysiklés (with four colleagues) in command of 
twelve triremes to collect money. What relation these money- 
gathering ships bore to the regular tribute paid by the subject- 
allies, or whether they were allowed to visit these latter, we do 
not know. In the present case, Lysiklés landed at Myus near 
the mouth of the Mzander, and marched up the country to levy 
contributions on the Karian villages in the plain of that river : 
but he was surprised by the Karians, perhaps aided by the 
active Samian exiles at Anza in the neighbourhood, and slain 
with a considerable number of his men. 

While the Athenians thus held Mityléné under siege, their 
faithful friends the Plateans had remained closely. blockaded 
by the Peloponnesians and Beeotians for more than a year, 
without any possibility of relief. At length provisions began 
to fail, and the general Eupompidés, backed by the prophet 
Theenetus (these prophets? were often among the bravest 


how much difference there was in the appearance and efficiency of an 
armament, according to the class of citizens who served onit. We ma 
then refer the word xdAdos to the excellence of outfit hence arising : I wis 
indeed that any instance could be produced of xitAAos in this sense, but we 
find the adjective xdadwros (Thucyd. v. 60) orparéxeBov Fic Bh toiTe 
ndAdtoroy ‘EAAnuKby Trav wéxpt Todd. EvviAGe. In y. 8 Thucydidés 
employs the word &{fwya to denote the same meaning: and in vi. 31 he 
Says, tapacnerh yap altn xpor7 exmdetoaca wits wéAews Suvduer ‘EAVeRh, 
woAvrercarden 8h wal eimpexcordrn ray és exeivoy cov xpdvov eyévera. It 
may, be remarked that in that chapter too, he contrasts the expedition 
against Sicily with two other Athenian expeditions, equal to it in number 
but inferior in equipment: the same comparison which I believe he means 
to take in this passage. 1 Thucyd. iii, 19. 

2 Thucyd. iii, 20. Compare Xenophon, Flellen. ii. 4, 19 3 Herodot. ix. 
37 ; Plutarch, Aratus, c. 25. 
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soldiers in the army), persuaded the garrison to adopt the 
daring, but seemingly desperate, resolution of ‘breaking out 
over the blockading wall and in spite of its guards. So 
desperate, indeed, did the project sccm, that at the moment of 
execution, one half of the garrison shrank from it as equivalent 
to certain death: the other half, about 212 in number, per- 
sisted and escaped. Happy would it have been for the 
remainder had they even perished in the attempt, and thus 
forestalled the more melancholy fate in store for them | 

It has been already stated that the circumvallation of Platsea 
was accomplished by a double wall and a double ditch, one 
ditch without the encircling walls, another between them and 
the town ; the two walls being sixteen feet apart, joined together, 
and roofed all round, so as to look like one thick wall, and to 
afford covered quarters for the besiegers. Both the outer and 
inner circumference were furnished with battlements, and after 
every ten battlements came a roofed tower, covering the whole 
breadth of the double wall—allowing a free passage inside, 
but none outside. In general, the entire circuit of the roofed 
wall was kept under watch night and day ; but on wet nights 
the besiegers had so far relaxed their vigilance as to retire under 
cover of the towers, leaving the intermediate spaces unguarded : 
and it was upon this omission that the plan of escape was 
founded. The Plateans prepared ladders of a proper height to 
scale the blockading double wall, ascertaining its height by 
repeatedly counting the ranges of bricks, which were near 
enough for them to discern, and not effectually covered with 
whitewash. Ona cold and dark December night, amidst rain, 
sleet, and a roaring wind, they marched forth from the gates, 
lightly armed, some few with shields and spears, but most of 
them with breastplates, javelins, and bows and arrows. The 
right foot was naked, but the left foot shod, so as to give it a 
more assured footing on the muddy ground! Taking care to 
sally out with the wind in their faces and at such a distance 
from each other as to prevent any clattering of arms, they 
crossed the inner ditch and reached the foot of the wall without 


1 Thucyd. iii. 22. Dr, Arnold, in his note, construes this passage asif 
the right or bare foot were the /east likely to slip in the mud, and the left 
or shod foot the most likely. The Scholiast and Wasse maintain the 
‘opposite opinion, which is certainly the more obvious sense of the text, 
though the sense of Dr. Arnold would also be admissible. The naked foot 
is very liable to slip in the mud, and might easily be rendered less liable, 
by sandals or covering particularly adapted to that purpose. Besides, 
‘Wasse remarks justly, that the warrior who is to use‘his right arm requires 
to have his /2/? foot firmly planted, 
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being discovered. The ladders, borne in the van, were 
immediately planted, and Ammeas son of Koreebus, followed 
by eleven others armed only with a short sword and breastplate, 
mounted the wall: others armed with spears followed him, their 
shields being carried and handed to them when on the top by 
comrades behind. It was the duty of this first company to 
master and maintain the two towers right and left, so as to keep 
the intermediate space free for passing over. This was success- 
fully done, the guards in both towers being surprised and slain, 
without alarming the remaining besiegers. Many of the 
Plateans had already reached the top of the wall, when the 
noise of a tile accidentally knocked down by one of them 
betrayed what was passing. Immediately a general clamour 
was raised, alarm was given, and the awakened garrison rushed 
up from beneath to the top of the wall, yet not knowing where 
the enemy was to be found; a perplexity further increased by 
the Plateans in the town, who took this opportunity of making 
a false attack on the opposite side. Amidst such confusion 
and darkness, the blockading detachment could not tell where 
to direct their blows, and all remained at their posts, except a 
reserve of 300 men, kept constantly in readiness for special 
emergencies, who marched out and patrolled the outside of the 
ditch to intercept any fugitives from within. At the same time, 
fire-signals were raised to warn their allies at Thebes. But here 
again, the Platzeans in the town had foreseen and prepared fire- 
signals on their part, which they hoisted forthwith in order to 
deprive this telegraphic communication of all special meaning.) 

Meanwhile the escaping Plateeans, masters of the two adjoin- 
ing towers—on the top of which some of them mounted, while 
others held the doorway through, so as to repel with spears and 


1 Thucyd. ili. 22. gpurrol re ffporro a ras Offaswortuor, &e. It would 
seem by this statement that the blockaders must have been often in the 
habit of transmitting intelligence to Thebes by means of fire-signals ; each 
Particular combination of lights having more or less of a special meaning. 

‘he Platzans had observed this, and foresaw that the same means would 
be used on the night of the outbreak, to bring assistance from Thebes 
forthwith. If they not observed it d:fore, they could not have prepared 
for the moment when the new signal would be hoisted, so as to confound 
its meaning—Sres dcapy rd onpeiaf. .. 

Compare iii, 80. I agree with the general opinion stated in Dr. Arnold’s 
note respecting these fire-signals, and even think that it might have been 
sustained more strongly. 

“Non enim (observes Cicero in the fifth oration against Verres, c. 36), 
sicut erat nuper consuetudo, presdonum adventum significabat ignis ¢ 
specula sublatus aut tumulo: sed flamma ex ipso incendio navium et 
calamitatem acceptam et periculum reliquum nuntiabat.” 
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darts all approach of the blockaders—prosecuted their flight 
+without interruption over the space between, shoving down the 
battlements in order to make it more level and plant a greater 
number of ladders. In this manner they all successively got 
over and crossed the outer ditch. Every man, immediately 
after crossing, stood ready on the outer bank with bow and 
javelin to repel assailants and maintain safe passages for his 
comrades in the rear. At length, when all had descended, 
there remained the last and greatest difficulty—the escape of 
those who occupied the two towers and kept the intermediate 
portion of wall free: yet even this was accomplished successfully 
and without loss. The outer ditch was found embarrassing— 
so full of water from the rain as to be hardly fordable, yet with 
thin ice on it also, from a previous frost: for the storm, which 
in other respects was the main help to their escape, here 
retarded their passage of the ditch by an unusual accumulation 
of water. It was not however until all had crossed except the 
defenders of the towers—who were yet descending and scram- 
bling through—that the Peloponnesian reserve of 300 were 
seen approaching the spot with torches. Their unshielded 
right side being turned towards the ditch, the Platzans, already 
across and standing on the bank, immediately assailed them 
with arrows and javelins—in which the torches enabled them 
to take tolerable aim, while the Peloponnesians on their side 
could not distinguish their enemies in the dark, and had no 
previous knowledge of their position. They were thus held in 
check until the rearmost Plateans had surmounted the diffi- 
culties of the passage: after which the whole body stole off as 
speedily as they could, taking at first the road towards Thebes, 
while their pursuers were seen with their torchlights following 
the opposite direction, on the road which led by the heights 
called Dryos-Kephalz to Athens. After having marched about 
three-quarters of a mile on the road to Thebes (leaving the 
chapel of the Hero Androkratés on their right hand), the 
fugitives quitted it, and striking to the eastward towards 
Erythre and Hysiz, soon found themselves in safety among 
the mountains which separate Beeotia from Attica at that point ; 
from whence they passed into the glad harbour and refuge of 
Athens. 

Two hundred and twelve brave men thus emerged to life and 
liberty, breaking loose from that impending fate which too soon 
overtook the remainder, and preserving for future times the 

} Thucyd, iii. 24. Diodorus (xii. 56) gives briefsummary of these facts, 
without either novelty or liveliness, 
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genuine breed and honourable traditions of Platea. One man 
alone was taken prisoner at the brink of the outer ditch, while 
a few, who had enrolled themselves originally for the enterprise, 
lost courage and returned in despair even from the foot of the 
inner wall; telling their comrades within that the whole band 
had perished. Accordingly, at day-break, the Platzans within 
sent out a herald to solicit a truce for burial of the dead bodies, 
and it was only by the answer made to this request, that they 
learnt the actual truth. The description of this memorable 
outbreak exhibits not less daring in the execution than skill and 
foresight in the design, and is the more interesting, inasmuch 
as the men who thus worked out their salvation were precisely 
the bravest men who best deserved it. 

Meanwhile Pachés and the Athenians kept Mityléné closely 
blocked up, the provisions were nearly exhausted, and the 
besieged were already beginning to think of capitulation—when 
their spirits were raised by the arrival of the Lacedamonian 
enyoy Salzthus, who had landed at Pyrrha on the west of 
Lesbos, and contrived to steal in through a ravine which 
obstructed the continuity of the blockading wall (about 
February 427 8.c.). He encouraged the Mitylenzeans to hold 
out, assuring them that a Peloponnesian fleet under Alkidas 
was on the point of setting out to assist them, and that Attica 
would be forthwith invaded by the general Peloponnesian army. 
His own arrival, also, and his stay in the town, was in itself no 
small encouragement : we shall see hereafter, when we come to 
the siege of Syracuse by the Athenians, how much might 
depend upon the presence of one’single Spartan. All thought 
of surrender was accordingly abandoned, and the Mitylenzans 
awaited with impatience the arrival of Alkidas, who started from 
Peloponnesus at the beginning of April, with forty-two triremes ; 
while the Lacedzemonian army at the same time invaded Attica, 
in order to keep the attention of Athens fully employed. Their 
ravages on this occasion were more diligent, searching, and 
destructive to the country than before, and were continued the 
longer because they awaited the arrival of news from Lesbos. 
But no news reached them, their stock of provisions was 
exhausted, and the army was obliged to break up} 

The tidings which at length arrived proved very unsatis- 
factory. 

Salzthus and the Mitylenzans had held out until their pro- 
visions were completely exhausted, but neither relief nor 
encouragement reached them from Peloponnesus. At length 

1 Thueyd. iii. 25, 26. 
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even Salethus became convinced that no relief would come ; 
he projected, therefore, as a last hope, a desperate attack upon 
the Athenians and their wall of blockade. For this purpose he 
distributed full panoplies among the mass of the people or 
commons, who had hitherto been without them, having at best 
nothing more than bows or javelins.! 

But he had not sufficiently calculated the consequences of 
this important step. The Mitylenzan multitude, living under 
an oligarchical government, had no interest in the present 
contest, which had been undertaken without any appeal to 
their opinion. They had no reason for aversion to Athens, 
seeing that they suffered no practical grievance from the 
Athenian alliance: and (to repeat what has been remarked 
in a previous chapter) we find that even among the subject- 
allies (to say nothing of a privileged ally like Mityléné), 
the bulk of the citizens were never forward, sometimes posi- 
tively reluctant, to revolt. The Mitylenean oligarchy had 
revolted, in spite of the absence of practical wrongs, because 
they desired an uncontrolled town-autonomy as well as security 
for its continuance. But this was a feeling to which the people 
were naturally strangers, having no share in the government of 
their own town, and being kept dead and passive, as it was the 
interest of the oligarchy that they should be, in respect to 
political sentiment. A Grecian oligarchy might obtain from 
its people quiet submission under ordinary circumstances ; but 
if ever it required energetic effort, the genuine devotion under 
which alone such effort could be given, was found wanting. 
The Mitylenzan Demos, so soon as they found themselves 
strengthened and ennobled by the possession of heavy armour, 
refused obedience to the orders of Salzethus for marching out 
and imperiling their lives in a desperate struggle. They were 
under the belief—not unnatural under the secrecy of public 
affairs habitually practised by an oligarchy, but which assuredly 
the Athenian Demos would have been too well informed to 
entertain—that their governors were starving them, and had 
concealed stores of provision for themselves. Accordingly, 
the first use which they made of their arms was, to demand 
that these concealed stores should be brought out and fairly 
apportioned to all; threatening, unless their demand was 
complied with at once, to enter into negotiations with the 
Athenians and surrender the city. The ruling Mitylenzans, 
unable to prevent this, but foreseeing that it would be their 
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irretrievable ruin, preferred the chance of negotiating them- 
selves for a capitulation. It was agreed with Pachés, that the 
Athenian armament should enter into possession of Mityléné; 
that the fate of its people and city should be left to the Athe- 
nian assembly, and that the Mitylenzeans should send envoys to 
Athens to plead their cause: until the return of these envoys, 
Pachés engaged that no one should be either killed, or put in 
chains, or sold into slavery, Nothing was said about Salethus, 
who hid himself as well as he could in the city. In spite of 
the guarantee received from Pachés, so great was the alarm of 
those Mitylenzans who had chiefly instigated the revolt, that 
when he actually took possession of the city, they threw them- 
selves as suppliants upon the altars for protection. But being 
induced by his assurances to quit their sanctuary, they were 
placed in the island of Tenedos until answer should be 
received from Athens.’ 

Having thus secured possession of Mityléné, Pachés sent 
round some triremes to the other side of the island, and easily 
captured Antissa. But before he had time to reduce the two 
remaining towns of Pyrrha and Eresus, he received news which 
forced him to turn his attention elsewhere. 

To the astonishment of every one, the Peloponnesian fleet 
of Alkidas was seen on the coast of Ionia. It ought to have 
been there much earlier, and had Alkidas been a man of 
energy, it would have reached Mityléné even before the sur- 
render of the city. But the Peloponnesians, when about to 
advance into the Athenian waters and brave the Athenian 
fleet, were under the same impression of conscious weakness 
and timidity (especially since the victories of Phormio in the 
preceding year) as that which beset land-troops when march- 
ing up to attack the Lacedzemonian heavy-armed.? Alkidas, 
though unobstructed by the Athenians, who were not aware 
of his departure—though pressed to hasten forward by Lesbian 
and Ionian exiles on board, and aided by expert pilots from 
those Samian exiles who had established themselves at Anza’ 
on the Asiatic continent, and acted as zealous enemies of 
Athens—nevertheless, instead of sailing straight to Lesbos, 
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capitulated. Not at first crediting the report, he sailed onward 
to Embaton, in the Erythrean territory on the coast of Asia 
Minor, where he found. the news confirmed. As only seven 
days had elapsed since the capitulation had been concluded, 
Teutiaplus, an Eleian captain in the fleet, strenuously urged 
the daring project of sailing on forthwith, and surprising 
Mityléné by night in its existing unsettled condition: no 
preparation would have been made for receiving them, and 
there was good chance that the Athenians might be suddenly 
overpowered, the Mitylenzeans again armed, and the town 
recovered. 

Such a proposition, which was indeed something more than 
daring, did not suit the temper of Alkidas. Nor could he be 
induced by the solicitation of the exiles to fix and fortify him- 
self either in any port of Ionia, or in the ASolic town of Kymé, 
so as to afford support and countenance to such subjects of 
the Athenian empire as were disposed to revolt; though he 
was confidently assured that many of them would revolt on 
his proclamation, and that the satrap Pissuthnés of Sardis 
would help him to defray the expense. Having been sent for 
the express purpose of relieving Mityléné, Alkidas believed 
himself interdicted from any other project. He determined 
to return to Peloponnesus at once, dreading nothing so much 
as the pursuit of Pachés and the Athenian fleet. From 
Embaton accordingly he started on his return, coasting south- 
ward along Asia Minor as far as Ephesus. But the prisoners 
taken in his voyage were now an encumbrance to his flight ; 
and their number was not inconsiderable, since all the mer- 
chant vessels in his route had approached the fleet without 
suspicion, believing it to be Athenian: a Peloponnesian fleet 
near the coast of Ionia was as yet something unheard of and 
incredible. To get rid of his prisoners, Alkidas stopped at 
Myonnésus near Teos, and there put to death the greater 
number of them—a barbarous proceeding which excited lively 
indignation among the neighbouring Ionic cities to which they 
belonged ; insomuch that when he reached Ephesus, the 
Samian exiles dwelling at Anzea, who had come forward so 
actively to help him, sent him a spirited remonstrance, remind- 
ing him that the slaughter of men neither engaged in war, nor 
enemies, nor even connected with Athens except by constraint, 
was disgraceful to one who came forth as the liberator of 
Greece—and that if he persisted, he would convert his friends 
into enemies, not his enemies into friends. So keenly did 
Alkidas feel this animadversion, that he at once liberated the 
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remainder of his prisoners, several of them Chians; and then 
departed from Ephesus, taking his course across sea towards 
Krete and Peloponnesus. After much delay off the coast of 
Krete from stormy weather, which harassed and dispersed his 
fleet, he at length reached in safety the harbour of Kylléné in 
Elis, where his scattered ships were ultimately reunited. 

Thus inglorious was the voyage of the first Peloponnesian 
admiral who dared to enter that Mare clausum which passed 
for a portion of the territory of Athens.? But though he 
achieved little, his mere presence excited everywhere not less 
dismay, than astonishment: for the Ionic towns were all un- 
fortified, and Alkidas might take and sack any one of them by 
sudden assault, even though unable to hold it permanently. 
Pressing messages reached Pachés from Erythre and from 
several other places, while the Athenian triremes called 
Paralus and Salaminia (the privileged vessels which usually 
carried public and sacred deputations) had themselves seen 
the Peloponnesian fleet anchored at Ikarus, and brought him 
the same intelligence. Pachés, having his hands now free by 
the capture of Mityléné, set forth immediately in pursuit of 
the intruder, whom he chased as far as the island of Patmos. 
Tt was there ascertained that Alkidas had finally disay 
from the eastern waters, and the Athenian admiral, though he 
would have rejoiced to meet the Peloponnesian fleet in the 
open sea, accounted it fortunate that they had not taken up 
@ position in some Asiatic harbour—in which case it would 
have been necessary for him to undertake a troublesome and 
tedious blockade,? besides all the chances of revolt among 
the Athenian dependencies. We shall see how much, in this 
respect, depended upon the personal character of the Lacedz- 
monian commander, when we come hereafter to the expedition 
of Brasidas. 

On his return from Patmos to Mityléné, Pachés was induced 
to stop at Notium by the solicitations of some exiles. Notium 
was the port of Kolophon, from which it was at some little 
distance, as Peiraus was from Athens.‘ 


, ited. iii, 32, 33-69. 

Thucyd. v. 56. *Apyeiar 8 &xgdyres wap" *ADnvalovs exexddovy bri yeypau- 
ae dy ais cxovBais 31d 753 davt dy ixdorous uh dv rorcuious Budval, 
docoy xark Odraccay (AaxeBaiportovs) ‘rapamheboa. 

We see that the sea is here reckoned as a portion of the Athenian 
territory ; and even the portion of sea near b, asta aaa more 
that on the coast of Ionia. cyd. 

* The dissensions between Notium and Koln are noted by Aristot. 
Politic. v. 3, 2 
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About three years before, a violent internal dissension had 
taken place in Kolophon, and one of the parties, invoking the 
aid of the Persian Itamanes (seemingly one of the generals of 
the satrap Pissuthnés), had placed him in possession of the 
town; whereupon the opposite party, forced to retire, had 
established itself separately and independently at Notium. 
But the Kolophonians who remained in the town soon con- 
trived to procure a party in Notium, whereby they were en- 
abled to regain possession of it, through the aid of a body of 
Arcadian mercenaries in the service of Pissuthnés. These 
Arcadians formed a standing garrison at Notium, in which 
they occupied a separate citadel or fortified space, while the 
town became again attached as harbour to Kolophon. A 
considerable body of exiles, however, expelled on that occa- 
sion, now invoked the aid of Pachés to reinstate them, and to 
expel the Arcadians. On reaching the place, the Athenian 
general prevailed upon Hippias the Arcadian captain to come 
forth to a parley, under the promise that, if nothing mutually 
satisfactory could be settled, he would again replace him “safe 
and sound” in the fortification. But no sooner had the Arca- 
dian come forth to this parley, than Pachés, causing him to be 
detained under guard but without fetters or ill-usage, immedi- 
ately attacked the fortification while the garrison were relying 
on the armistice, carried it by storm, and put to death both 
the Arcadians and the Persians who were found within. 
Having got possession of the fortification, he next brought 
Hippias again into it—“safe and sound,” according to the 
terms of the convention, which was thus literally performed— 
and then immediately afterwards caused him to be shot with 
arrows and javelins. Of this species of fraud, founded on 
literal performance and real violation, of an agreement, there 
are various examples in Grecian history; but nowhere do we 
read of a more flagitious combination of deceit and cruelty 
than the behaviour of Pachés at Notium. How it was 
noticed at Athens, we do not know: yet we remark, not with- 
out surprise, that Thucydidés recounts it plainly and calmly, 
without a single word of comment. 

Notium was now separated from Kolophon, and placed in 
possession of those Kolophonians who were opposed to the 
Persian supremacy in the upper town. But as it had been, 
down to this time, a mere appendage of Kolophon and not a 
separate town, the Athenians soon afterwards sent Cekists and 
performed for it the ceremonies of colonisation according to 

1 Thucyd. iii, 34. 
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their own laws and customs, inviting from every quarter the 
remaining exiles of Kolophon.! Whether any new settlers 
went from Athens itself, does not appear. But the step was 
intended to confer a sort of Hellenic citizenship, and recognised. 
collective personality, on the new-born town of Notium ; with- 
out which, neither its Theéry or solemn deputation would have 
been admitted to offer public sacrifice, nor its private citizens 
to contend for the prize at Olympic and cther great festivals. 

Having cleared the Asiatic waters from the enemies of 
Athens, Pachés returned to Lesbos, reduced the towns of 
Pyrtha and Eresus, and soon found himself so completely master 
both of Mityléné and the whole island as to be able to send 
home the larger part of his force; carrying with them as 
prisoners those Mitylenzans who had been deposited in 
Tenedos, as well as others prominently implicated in the late 
revolt, to the number altogether of rather more than a thousand. 
The Lacedemonian Salzthus, being recently detected in his 
place of concealment, was included among the prisoners 
transmitted. 

Upon the fate of these prisoners the Athenians had now to 
pronounce. They entered upon the discussion in a temper of 
extreme wrath and vengeance. As to Salethus, their resolution 
to put him to death was unanimous and immediate. They 
turned a deaf ear to his promises, assuredly delusive, of termin- 
ating the blockade of Platea, in case his life were spared. 
What to do with Mityléné and its inhabitants, was a point more 
doubtful, and was submitted to formal debate in the public 
assembly. 

It is in this debate that’ Thucydidés first takes notice of 
Kleon, who is however mentioned by Plutarch as rising into 
importance some few years earlier, during the lifetime of 
Periklés. Under the great increase of trade and popula- 
tion in Athens and Peireeus during the last forty years, a new 
class of politicians seems to have grown up ; men engaged in 
various descriptions of trade and manufacture, who began to 
rival more or less in importance the ancient families of Attic 
proprietors. This change was substantially analogous to that 
which took place in the cities of Medizval Europe, when the 
merchants and traders of the various guilds gradually came to 
compete with, and ultimately supplanted, the patrician families 
in whom the supremacy had originally resided. In Athens, 
persons of ancient family and station enjoyed at this time no 
political privilege—since through the reforms of Ephialtés and 

1 Thucyd. iii, 34; C. A. Pertz, Colophoniaca, p. 36. (Gattingen, 1848.) 
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Periklés, the political constitution had become thoroughly 
democzatical. But they still continued to form the two highest 
classes in the Solonian census founded on property—the 
Pentakosiomedimni, and the Hippeis or Knights. New men 
enriched by trade doubtless got into these classes, but probably 
only in minority, and imbibed the feeling of the class as they 
found it, instead of bringing into it any new spirit Now an 
individual Athenian of this class, though without any legal title 
to preference, yet when he stood forward as candidate for 
political influence, continued to be decidedly preferred and 
welcomed by the social sentiment at Athens, which preserved 
in its spontaneous sympathies distinctions effaced from the 
political code.1 Besides this place ready prepared for him in 
the public sympathy, especially advantageous at the outset of 
political life—he found himself further borne up by the family 
connexions, associations, and political clubs, &c., which exer- 
cised very great influence both on the politics and the judica- 
ture of Athens, and of which he became a member as a matter 
of course. Such advantages were doubtless only auxiliary, 
carrying a man up to a certain point of influence, but leaving 
him to achieve the rest by his own personal qualities and 
capacity. But their effect was nevertheless very real, and those 
who, without possessing them, met and buffeted him in the 
public assembly, contended against great disadvantages. A 
person of such low or middling station obtained no favourable 
presumptions or indulgence on the part of the public to meet 
him half-way ; nor did he possess established connexions to 
encourage first successes, or help him out of early scrapes. He 
found others already in possession of ascendency, and well-dis- 
posed to keep down new competitors ; so that he had to win 
his own way unaided, from the first step to the last, by qualities 
personal to himself; by assiduity of attendance—by acquaint- 
ance with business—by powers of striking speech—and withal 
by unflinching audacity, indispensable to enable him to bear 
up against that opposition and enmity which he would incur 
from the high-born politicians and organised party-clubs, as soon 
as he appeared to be rising into importance. 

The free march of political and judicial affairs raised up 
several such men, during the years beginning and immediately 
preceding the Peloponnesian war. Even during the life-time 
of Periklés, they appear to have risen in greater or less numbers. 

1 Thucyd. v. 43. "AduiBidBns—avhp trinlg dy dy bre rére vies, &s ev BAAD 


séder dtiiuars Bi xpopévaw rindueros, Compare Xenophon, Memorabl. 1 
2, 255 
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But the personal ascendency of that great man—who combined 
an aristocratical position with a strong and genuine democra- 
tical sentiment, and an enlarged intellect rarely found attached 
to either—impressed a peculiar character on Athenian politics. 
The Athenian world was divided into his partisans and his 
opponents, among each of whom there were individuals high- 
born and low-born—though the aristocratical party properly so 
called, the majority of wealthy and high-born Athenians, either 
opposed or disliked him. It is about two years after his death 
that we begin to hear of a new class of politicians—Eukratés, 
the rope-seller—Kleon, the leather-seller—Lysiklés, the sheep- 
seller—Hyperbolus, the lamp-maker ;1 the first two of whom 
must, however, have been already well known as speakers in 
the Ekklesia even during the life-time of Periklés. Among 
them all, the most distinguished was Kleon, son of Kleenetus. 

Kleon acquired his first importance among the speakers against 
Periklés, so that he would thus obtain for himself, during his 
early political career, the countenance of the numerous and 
aristocratical anti-Perikleans. He is described by Thucydidés 
in general terms as a person of the most violent temper and 
character in Athens—as being dishonest in his calumnies, and 
virulent in his invective and accusation.? Aristophanés, in his 
comedy of the Knights, reproduces these features with others 
new and distinct, as well as with exaggerated details, comic, 
satitical, and contemptuous. His comedy depicts Kleon in the 
point of view in which he would appear to the knights of 
Athens—a leather-dresser, smelling of the tan-yard—a low-born 
brawler, terrifying opponents by the viclence of his crimina- 
tions, the loudness of his voice, the impudence of his gestures 
—moreover as venal in his politics—threatening men with 
accusations and then receiving money to withdraw them—a 
robber of the public treasury—persecuting merit as well as 
rank—and courting the favour of the assembly by the basest 
and most guilty cajolery. The general attributes set forth by 
Thucydidés (apart from Aristophanés, who does not profess to 


1 Aristophan, Equit. 130 sey., and Scholia; Eupolis, Demi, Fragm. 
xv. p. 466, ed. Meineke. See the remark in Ranke, Commentat. de Vita 
Aristophanis, p. ccexxxiv. seg. 

* Thacyd. iii, 36. KAdwr—dy nad ts rd BANG piacdraros Ty woAiTGY, Kal 
1G Bhuw rapd xoAd dv 7G thre wiBavéoraros. 

He also mentions Klepn a second time two years afterwards, but in terms 
which also seem to imply a first introduction—udduora 8 abtods eve 
KaAéoy 6 KAcaivérov, dvhp inuaywyds car’ éxeivor roy xpbvov av nal re wAHGE 
ridavdraros, iv. 21-28: also v. 16. KAdéw»—voullov xaragavéorepos dy evar 
kaxoupyar, Kal dxiorbrepos BiaBdArwy, &c. 
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write history), we may reasonably accept—the powerful and 
violent invective of Kleon, often dishonest—together with his 
self-confidence and audacity in the public assembly. Men of 
the middling class, like Kleon and Hyperbolus, who persevered 
in addressing the public assembly and trying to take a leading 
part in. it, against persons of greater family pretension than 
themselves, were pretty sure to be men of more than usual 
audacity. Without this quality, they would never have sur- 
mounted the opposition made to them. It is probable enough 
that they had it to a displeasing excess—and even if they had 
not, the same measure of self-assumption which in Alkibiadés 
would be tolerated from his rank and station, would in them 
pass for insupportable impudence. Unhappily we have no 
specimens to enable us to appreciate the invective of Kleon. 

We cannot determine whether it was more virulent than that of 
Demosthenés and A'schinés, seventy years afterwards; each of 
those eminent orators imputing to the other the grossest impu- 
dence, calumny, perjury, corruption, loud voice, and revolting 
audacity of manner, in language which Kleon can hardly have 
surpassed in intensity of vituperation, though he doubtless fell 
immeasurably short of it in classical finish, Nor can we even 
tell in what degree Kleon’s denunciations of the veteran 
Periklés were fiercer than those memorable invectives against 
the old age of Sir Robert Walpole, with which Lord Chatham’s 
political career opened. The talent for invective possessed by 
Kleon, employed first against Periklés, would be counted as 
great impudence by the partisans of that illustrious statesman, 
as well as by impartial and judicious citizens. But among the 
numerous enemies of Periklés, it would be applauded as a burst 
of patriotic indignation, and would procure for the orator that 
extraneous support at first, which would sustain him until he 
acquired his personal hold on the public assembly.! 

By what degrees or through what causes that hold was 
gradually increased, we do not know. At the time when the 
question of Mityléné came on for discussion, it had grown into 
a sort of ascendency which Thucydidés describes by saying 
that Kleon was ‘‘at that time by far the most persuasive 
speaker in the eyes of the people.” ‘Ihe fact of Kleon’s great 
power of speech and his capacity of handling public business 
in a popular manner, is better attested than anything else 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 335 "Emepdera & wal KAdav, 43n Bid ris mobs 
aceivov dpyiis rev wodrray wopevépeves els Thy Bnpaywylar. 


Periklés was Snx0els afduv KAéwwi—in the words of the comic author 
Hermippus. 
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respecting him, because it depends upon two witnesses both 
hostile to him—Thucydidés and Aristophanés. The assembly 
and the dikastery were Kleon’s theatre and holding-ground : 
for the Athenian people taken collectively in their place of 
meeting—and the Athenian taken individually—were not 
always the same person and had not the same mode of judge- 
ment: Demos sitting in the Pnyx was a different man from 
Demos sitting at home.! The lofty combination of qualities 
possessed by Periklés exercised influence over both one and 
the other ; but Kleon swayed considerably the former, without 
standing high in the esteem of the latter. 

When the fate of Mityléné and its inhabitants was submitted 
to the Athenian assembly, Kleon took the lead in the dis- 
cussion, There never was a theme more perfectly suited to 
his violent temperament and power of fierce invective. Taken 
collectively, the case of Mityléné presented a revolt as in- 
excusable and aggravated as any revolt could be. Indeed 
we have only to read the grounds of it, as set forth by the 
Mitylenzean speakers themselves before the Peloponnesians at 
Olympia, to be satisfied that such a proceeding, when looked 
at from the Athenian point of view, would be supposed to 
justify, and even to require, the very highest pitch of indigna- 
tion, The Mitylenzeans admit not only that they have no 
ground of complaint against Athens, but that they have been 
well and honourably treated by her, with special privilege. 
But they fear that she may oppress them in future: they hate 
the very principle of her empire, and eagerly instigate, as well 
as aid, her enemies to subdue her: they select the precise 
moment in which she has been worn down by a fearful pesti- 
lence, invasion, and cost of war. Nothing more than this 
would be required to kindle the most intense wrath in the 
bosom of an Athenian patriot. But there was yet another 
point which weighed as much as the rest, if not more. The 
reyolters had been the first to invite a Peloponnesian fleet 
across the Afgean, and the first to proclaim, both to Athens 
and her allies, the precarious tenure of her empire? The 
violent Kleon would en this occasion find in the assembly an 
audience hardly less violent than himself, and would easily be 
able to satisfy them that anything like mercy to the Mitylenzeans 
was treason to Athens. He proposed to apply to the captive 
city the penalties tolerated by the custom of war, in their 
harshest and fullest measure; to kill the whole Mitylenezan 

1 Aristophan. Equit. 750. 
2 Thucyd. iti. 36. spocweBdrero obe eAdxirroy riis dpuis, &e. 
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male population of military age, probably about 6000 persons 
—and to sell as slaves all the women and children? The 
proposition, though strongly opposed by Diodotus and others, 
was sanctioned and passed by the assembly, and a trireme 
was forthwith despatched to Mityléné, enjoining Pachés to put 
it in execution.? 

Such a sentence was, in principle, nothing more than a very 
rigorous application of the received laws of war. Not merely 
the reconquered rebel, but even the prisoner of war (apart from 
any special convention) was at the mercy of his conqueror to 
be slain, sold, or admitted to ransom. We shall find the 
Lacedemonians carrying out the maxim without the smallest 
abatement towards the Platean prisoners in the course of a 
very short time, And doubtless the Athenian people—so long 
as they remained in assembly, under that absorbing temporary 
intensification of the commonand predominant sentiment which 
springs from the mere fact of multitude—and so long as they 
were discussing the principle of the case,—What had Mityléné 
deserved ?—thought only of this view. Less than the most 
rigorous measure of war (they would conceive) would be 
inadequate to the wrong done by the Mitylenzeans. 

But when the assembly broke up—when the citizen, no 
longer wound up by sympathising companions and animated 
speakers in the Pnyx, subsided into the comparative quiescence 
of individual life—when the talk came to be, not about the 
propriety of passing such a resolution, but about the details 
of executing it—a sensible change, and marked repentance 
became presently visible. We must also recollect—and it is a 
principle of no small moment in human affairs, especially among 
a democratical people like the Athenians, who stand charged 
with so many resolutions passed and afterwards unexecuted 
—that the sentiment of wrath against the Mitylenzeans had been 
really in part discharged by the mere passing of the sentence, 
quite apart from its execution ; just as a furious man relieves 
hinsself from overboiling anger by imprecations against others, 
which he would himself shrink from afterwards realising. The 
Athenians, on the whole the most humane people in Greece 
(though humanity, according to our ideas, cannot be predicated 
of any Greeks), became sensible that they had sanctioned a 


1 T infer this total number from the fact that the number sent to Athens 
by Pachés, as foremost instigators, was rather more than 1000 (Thucyd. iii. 
50). Thetotal of }3yres or males of military age must have been (I imagine) 
six times this number. 

4 Thucyd. iii. 36. 
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cruel and frightful decree. Even the captain and seamen! 
to whom it was given to carry, set forth on their voyage with 
mournful repugnance. The Mitylenzan envoys present in 
Athens (who had probably been allowed to speak in the 
assembly and plead their own cause), together with those 
Athenians who had been proxeni and friends of Mityléné, and 
the minority generally of the previous assembly—soon discerned, 
and did their best to foster, this repentance ; which became 
during the course of the same evening so powerful as well as 
so wide-spread, that the Stratégi acceded to the prayer of the 
envoys, and convoked a fresh assembly for the morrow to 
reconsider the proceeding. By so doing, they committed an 
illegality, and exposed themselves to the chance of impeach- 
ment. But the change of feeling among the people was so 
manifest as to overbear any such scruples.? 

Though Thucydidés has given us only shortsummary with- 
out any speeches, of what passed in the first assembly—yet as 
to this second assembly, he gives us at length the speeches 
both of Kleon and Diodotus—the two principal orators of the 
first also. We may be sure that this second assembly was in 
all points one of the most interesting and anxious of the whole 
war; and though we cannot certainly determine what were the 
circumstances which determined Thucydidés in his selection 
of speeches, yet this cause, as well as the signal defeat of Kleon 
whom he disliked, may probably be presumed to have influenced 
him here. 

‘That orator, coming forward todefend his proposition passed 
on the preceding day, denounced in terms of indignation the 
unwise tenderness and scruples of the people, who could not 
bear to treat their subject-allies, according to the plain reality, 
as men held only by naked fear. He dwelt upon the mischief 
and folly of reversing on one day what had been decided on 
the day preceding ; also upon the guilty ambition of orators, 
who sacrificed the most valuable interests of the commonwealth, 
either to pecuniary gains, or to the personal credit of speaking 
with effect, triumphing over rivals, and setting up their own 


1 Thucyd. iii. 36. Kal rf Sorepale perdvod ris eb60s Fy abrots xa) dvado- 
popss, ouby ed Botderpa wad plya eyvacbat, xdiuw SAnv BiapGelpar piAAar 
9} ob robs alrlove. i . 

‘The feelings ofthe seamen, in the trireme appointed to carry the order of 
execution, are a striking point of evidence in this case: #%s xpordpas ves 
0b orovd} xAcobons él npdryya tAAdoroy, &c. (iii. 49). 

* Thucyd. ili. 36. As to the illegality, see Thucyd. vi. 14—which I 
think is good evidence to prove that there was illegality. I agree with 
Schémann on this point, in spite of the doubts of Dr, Arnold, 
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fancies in place of fact and reality. He deprecated the mistaken 
encouragement given to such delusions by a public “wise 
beyond what was written,” who came to the assembly, not to 
apply their good sense in judging of public matters, but merely 
for the delight of hearing speeches.1_ He restated the heinous 
and unprovoked wrong committed by the Mityleneans—and 
the grounds for inflicting upon them that maximum of punish- 
ment which “justice” enjoined. He called for “justice” 
against them, nothing less, but nothing more; warning the 
assembly that the imperial necessities of Athens essentially 
required the constant maintenance of a sentiment of fear in 
the minds of unwilling subjects, and that they must prepare to 
see their empire pass away if they suffered themselves to be 
guided either by compassion for those who, if victors, would 
have no compassion on them *—or by unseasonable moderation 
towards those who would neither feel nor requite it—or by the 
mere impression of seductive discourses. Justice against the 
Mitylenzans, not less than the strong political interests of 
Athens, required the infliction of the sentence decreed on the 
day preceding.® 

The harangue of Kleon is in many respects remarkable. 
If we are surprised to find a man, whose whole importance 
resided in his tongue, denouncing so severely the licence and 
the undue influence of speech in the public assembly, we 
must recollect that Kleon had the advantage of addressing 
himself to the intense prevalent sentiment of the moment: 
that he could therefore pass off the dictates of this sentiment 
as plain, downright, honest, sense and patriotism—while the 
opponents, speaking against the reigning sentiment and there- 
fore driven to collateral argument, circumlocution, and more 
or less of manceuvre, might be represented as mere clever 
sophists, showing their talents in making the worse appear the 
better reason—if not actually bribed, at least unprincipled and 

1 Thucyd. iii. 37. of uty yap rav re vdpwr copdrepo: BobAowvrar palvec Oat, 
av 1e bel Aeyoudvay és 7d Kowdy repryesdar. . . . of F dmioroivres TH 
davray fuvéces dyaddorepo urv Tay vouwy dhiotaw elvas, aBuvaréreposBe ros 
Kadas einévros wénactar Ab-yor. 

Compare the language of Archidamus at Sparta in the congress, where 
he takes credit tothe Spartans for being éuatéorepoy rv véuaw ris Umepoplas 
xaiBevdpevot, &c. (Thucyd. i. 84)—very similar in spirit to the remarks of 
Micon about the Athenitaks Pend ats dene aa 

mr = 40. r 5 5 
ited abpur el ineuelg Mpeorbous ee Ah ioe 

2 Trnucyd: ii, 40. siSlueror Ob thot rd re &caua és MurtAnralovs ual rd 
Bupopa dua morhoere’ LAAws St yvbvres Tots ubv ob xapieiabe, duds BE abrods 
HadAov Bixardoecde, 
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without any sincere moral conviction. As this is a mode of 
dealing with questions, both of public concern and of private 
morality, not less common at present than it was in the time 
of the Peloponnesian war—to seize upon some strong and 
tolerably wide-spread sentiment among the public, to treat the 
dictates of that sentiment as plain common sense and obvious 
right, and then to shut out all rational estimate of coming 
good and evil as if it were unholy or immoral, or at best mere 
uncandid subtlety—we may well notice a case in which Kleon 
employs it to support a proposition now justly regarded as 
barbarous. 

Applying our modern views to this proposition, indeed, the 
prevalent sentiment would not only not be in favour of Kleon, 
but would be irresistibly in favour of his opponents. To put 
to death in cold blood some six thousand persons, would so 
revolt modern feelings, as to overbalance all. considerations of 
past misconduct in the persons to be condemned. Neverthe- 
less the speech of Diodotus, who followed and opposed Kleon, 
not only contains no appeal to any such merciful predis~ 
positions, but even positively disclaims appealing to them => 
the orator deprecates, not less than Kleon, the influence of 
compassionate sentiment, or of a spirit of mere compromise 
and moderation! He further discards considerations of 
justice or the analogies of criminal judicature*—and rests his 


1 Thucyd. iii, 48: compare thespeech of Kleon, iii, 40. duets 88 yvdvres 
Auelyes rdBe clvas, wad pre olery wAcov reluarres phre emeixele, of: ob8% 
yd 26 mpocdyecbat, dx’ abray 8% ray mapawovpévwr, &c. 

Dr. Arnold distinguishes oliros (or fAcos) from ewieleeia, by saying that 
“the former is a feeling, the latter, a habit: oleros, pity or compassion, 
may occasionally touch those who are generally very far from being émeie?s 
<inild or gentle, “Emeliea relatesto all persons—olktos, to particular 
individuals.” The distinction here taken is certainly in itself just, and 
émeuchs sometimes has the meaning ascribed to it by Dr. Arnold: but in 
this passage I believe it has a different meaning. ‘The contrast between 
olxros and émelxeia (as Dr. Arnold explains them) would be too feeble, and 
too little marked, to serve the purpose of Kleon and Diodotus. "Emelxeia 
here rather means _the disposition to stop short of your full rights ; a spirit 
of fairness and adjustment ; an abatement on your part likely to berequited 
by abatement on the part of your adversary : compare Thucyd. i. 76 ; iv. 
195 v. 865 93+ 

® Thucyd. iii. 44. %yb Bt wapAsor ob're avrepay wep) MutiAnvaler otre 
narnyophoar' ob yap wepl riz anelrar BBinlas hyuir b pdr, ef coxpporodper, 
Gard reph ris qyerépas edBovdlas.... Bicard repos yap dv abrod 
(KAdwvos) 5Adyos xpds thy vax Suerépar dpyhy bs MuriAnvalous, 
rdy’ by emondoaro' Hyets Bt ob SixnaCsneda xpdsaitots, Sore ray 
Biwalovy Beiy, BAAR BovreusueOa wepl abrav, Smws xpnoluas Eovow. 

So Mr. Burke, in his speech on Conciliation with America (Burke’s 
Works, vol. iii. p. 69-74), in discussing the proposition of prosecuting the 
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opposition altogether upon reasons of public prudence, bearing 
upon the future welfare and security of Athens. 

He begins by vindicating! the necessity of reconsidering 
the resolution just passed, and insists on the mischief of 
deciding so important a question in haste or under strong 
passion. He enters a protest against the unwarrantable in- 
sinuations of corruption or self-conceit by which Kleon had 
sought to silence or discredit his opponents ;? and then, taking 
up the question on the ground of public wisdom and prudence, 
he proceeds to show that the rigorous sentence decreed on the 
preceding day was not to be defended. That sentence would 
not prevent any other among the subject-allies from revolting, 
if they saw, or fancied that they saw, a fair chance of success : 
but it might perhaps drive them,® if once embarked in revolt, 
to persist even to desperation, and bury themselves under the 
ruins of their city. While every means ought to be employed 
to prevent them from revolting, by precautions beforehand—. 
it was a mistaken reckoning to try to deter them by enormity 
of punishment, inflicted afterwards upon such as were recon- 
quered. In developing this argument, the speaker gives some 
remarkable views on the theory of punishment generally, and 
on the small addition obtained in the way of preventive effect, 
even by the greatest aggravation of the suffering inflicted upon 
the candemned criminal—views which might have passed as 
rare and profound even down to the last century. And he 
acts of the refractory colonies as criminal, ‘' ‘The thing seemsa great deal 
too big for my ideas of jurisprudence. It should seem, to my way of 
conceiving such matters, that there is a wide difference in reason and 
policy, between the mode of proceeding on the irregular conduct of scattered. 
individuals, or even of bands of men who disturb order within the state— 
and the civil dissensions which may from time to time agitate the several 

Immunities which compose a great empire. It looks to me to be narrow 
and pedantic, to apply the ordinary ideas of criminal justice to this great 
public contest. I do not know the method of drawing up an indictment 
against a whole people,” &c,—‘‘ My consideration is narrow, confined, and 
wholly limited to the policy of the question.” 

1 Thucyd. iii, 42. * Thucyd. iii. 43. 





42. 

® Thucyd. iii. 45, 46. 

* Compare this speech of Diodotus with the views of punishment implied. 
by Xenophon in his Anabasis, where he is describing the government of 

‘yrus the younger— 

“Nor can any man contend, that Cyrus suffered criminals and wrong- 
doers to laugh at him: he punished them with the most unmeasured severity 
(apedécrara xdvrav érywpeiro). And you might often see along the 
frequented roads men deprived of their eyes, their hands, and their feet : so 
that in his government, either Greek or barbarian, if he had no criminal 
purpose, might go fearlessly through and carry whatever he found 
gonvenient.”” (Anabasis, i 9, 13.) 
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further supports his argument by emphatically setting forth the 
impolicy of confounding the Mitylenzean Demos in the same 
punishment with their oligarchy: the revolt had been the act 
exclusively of the latter, and the former had not only taken no 
part in it, but as soon as they obtained possession of arms, 
had surrendered the city spontaneously. In all the allied 
cities, it was the commons who were well-affected to Athens, 
and upon whom her hold chiefly depended against the 
doubtful fidelity of the oligarchies :1 but this feeling could not 
possibly continue, if it were now seen that all the Mitylenzans 
indiscriminately were confounded in one common destruction. 
Diodotus concludes by recommending that those Mitylenzans 
whom Pachés had sent to Athens as chiefs of the revolt, 
should be put upon their trial separately; but that the 
remaining population should be spared.? 

This speech is that of a man who feels that he has the 
reigning and avowed sentiment of the audience against him, 
and that he must therefore win his way by appeals to their 
reason. ‘The same appeals however might have been made, 
and perhaps had been made, during the preceding discussion, 
without success. But Diodotus knew that the reigning senti- 
ment, though still ostensibly predominant, had been silently 
undermined during the last few hours, and that the reaction 
towards pity and moderation, which had been growing up 
under it, would work in favour of his arguments, though he 
might disclaim all intention of invoking its aid. After several 
other discourses, both for and against,—the assembly came to 
@ vote, and the proposition of Dicdotus was adopted; but 
adopted by so small a majority, that the decision seemed at 
first doubtful.® 

The trireme carrying the first vote had started the day 
before, and was already twenty-four hours on its way to 
Mityléné. A second trireme was immediately put to sea 
bearing the new decree; yet nothing short of superhuman 
exertions gould enable it to reach the condemned city, before 


The severity of the punishment is in X. 
of its effects in deterring criminals, and 
inflicting it. 

1 Thucyd. iii. 47. Nov wlo yap Sulv 4b Biiuos dy xdows rats wédesw ebyous 
dori nal 4 ob Fvvaglorara: ois dAfyous 4, dv BiacGh, twdpxer voit dwoorh- 
cast wodéuios «2005, xal Tis dvruxabiorapivys xédews 7d wAROOS Eiuuaxor 
Exorres és wbrcuoy exépyerde. 

# Thueyd. i 

3 Thucyd. iii, 49. dydvorro ay wii xeiporovla dyxduadot, expdegce 3 4 
roi Auo8érov. 
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the terrific sentence now on its way might be actually in course 
of execution. The Mitylenzan envoys stored the vessel well 
with provisions, promising large rewards to the crew if they 
arrived in time. An intensity of effort was manifested, without 
parallel in the history of Athenian seamanship. The oar was 
never once relaxed between Athens and Mityléné—the rowers 
merely taking turns for short intervals of rest, with refresh- 
ment, of barley-meal steeped in wine and oil, swallowed on 
their seats. Luckily there was no unfavourable wind to retard 
them: but the object would have been defeated, if it had not 
happened that the crew of the first trireme were as slow and 
averse in the transmission of their rigorous mandate, as those 
of the second were eager for the delivery of the reprieve in 
time, And after all, it came only just in time. The first 
trireme had arrived, the order for execution was actually in the 
hands of Pachés, and his measures were already preparing. 
So near was the Mitylenzan population to this wholesale 
destruction :? so near was Athens to the actual perpetration 
of an enormity which would have raised against her through- 
out Greece a sentiment of exasperation more deadly than that 
which she afterwards incurred even from the proceedings. at 
Melos, Skiéne and elsewhere. Had the execution been 
realised, the person who would have suffered most by it, and 
most deservedly, would have been the proposer Kleon. For 
if the reaction in Athenian sentiment was so immediate and 
sensible after the mere passing of the sentence, far more 
violent would it have been when they learnt that the deed had 
been irrevocably done, and when all its painful details were 
presented to their imaginations : and Kleon would have been 
held responsible as the author of that which had so disgraced 
them in their own eyes. As the case turned out, he was 
fortunate enough to escape this danger ; and his proposition, 
to put to death those Mitylenzans whom Pachés had sent 
home as the active revolting party, was afterwards adopted 
and executed. It doubtless appeared so moderate, after the 
previous decree passed but rescinded, as to be adopted with 
little resistance, and to provoke no after-repentance: yet the 
men so slain were rather more than one thousand in number.” 

Besides this sentence of execution, the Athenians razed the 
fortifications of Mityléné, and took possession of all her ships of 
war. In lieu of tribute, they further established anew perma- 
nent distribution of the land of theisland ; allexcept Methymna, 


1 Thucyd. il 49. ep rovoiroy sly 4 Muradten AAde xuBivov. 
# Thacyd. iii. 50. 
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which had remained faithful to them. They distributed it into 
3000 lots, of which 300 were reserved for consecration to the 
gods, and the remainder assigned to Athenian kleruchs, or 
Proprietary settlers, chosen by lot among the citizens; the 
Lesbian proprietors still remaining on the land as cultivating 
tenants, and paying to the Athenian kleruch an annual rent of 
two minze (about seven pounds sixteen shillings sterling) for 
each lot. We should have been glad to learn more about this 
new land-settlement than the few words of the historian suffice 
toexplain. It would seem that 2700 Athenian citizens with their 
families must have gone to reside, for the time at least, in 
Lesbos—as kleruchs ; that is, without abnegating their rights 
as Athenian citizens, and without being exonerated either from 
Athenian taxation, or from personal military service. But it 
seems certain that these men did not continue long to reside in 
Lesbos. _We may even suspect that the kleruchic allotment of 
the island must have been subsequently abrogated. ‘There was 
astrip on the opposite mainland of Asia, which had hitherto 
belonged to Mityléné ; this was now separated from that town, 
and henceforward enrolled among the tributary subjects of 
Athens.! 


1 Thucyd. iii, 50; iv. 52, About the Lesbian kleruchs, see Boeckh, 
Public Econ, of Athens, b. iii. c. 18; Wachsmuth, Hell. Alt, i, 2, p. 36. 
These kleruchs must originally have gone thither as a garrison, as M. 
Boeckh remarks ; and may probably have come back, either all or a part, 
when needed for ‘military service at home, and when it was ascertained that 
the island might be kept without them. Still however there is much 
which is puzzling in this arrangement. It seems remarkable that the 
Athenians, ata time when their accumulated treasure had been exhausted 
and when they were beginning to pay direct contributions from their 
private proj es should sacrifice F400 minz (90 talents). annual revenue 
capable of ropriated by the state, unless that sum were required 
to maintain the “Rlerachs as resident garrison for the maintenance of 
Lesbos. And as it turned out afterwards that theix residence was not 
necessary, we may doubt whether the state did not convert the Kleruchic 
grants into a public tribute, wholly or partially. 

‘We may further remark, that if the Kleruch be supposed a citizen resident 
at Athens, but receiving rent from his lot of land in some other territory— 
the analogy between him and the Roman colonist fails. The Roman 
colonists, though retaining their privileges as citizens, were sent out to 
reside on their grants of land, and to constitute a sort of resident garrison 
over the prior inhabitants, who had been despoiled of a portion of territory 
to make room for them. 

See—on this subject and analogy—the excellent Dissertation of Madwig 
—De jure et conditione coloniarum Populi Romani questio historica— 
Madwig, Opuscul. Copenhag. 1834. Diss. viii. p. 246. 

M. Boeckh and Dr. Arnold contend justly that at the time of the expedi- 
tion of Athens against Syracuse and afterwards (Thucyd. vii. 57 3 viii. 23), 
there could have been but few, if any, Athenian kleruchs resident in Lesbos. 
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To the misfortunes of Mityléné belongs, as a suitable appen- 
dix, the fate of Pachés the Athenian commander, whose perfidy 
at Notium has been recently recounted. It appears that hav- 
ing contracted a passion for two beautiful free women at Mity- 
léné, Hellanis and Lamaxis, he slew their husbands, and got 
possession of them by force. Possibly they may have had 
private friends at Athens, which must of course have been the 
case with many Mitylenzean families. At all events they re- 
paired thither, bent on obtaining redress for this outrage, and 
brought their complaint against Pachés before the Athenian 
dikastery, in that trial of accountability to which every officer 
was liable at the close of his command. - So profound was the 
sentiment which their case excited, in this open and numerous 
assembly of Athenian citizens, that the guilty commander, not 
waiting for sentence, slew himself with his sword in open 
court? 


‘We might even push this argument further, and apply the same inference 
to an earlier period, the eighth year of the war (Thucyd. iv. 75), when the 
Mitylenzan exiles were so active in their aggressions upon Antandrus and 
the other towns, originally Mitylenzan possessions, on the opposite main- 
land. There was no force near at hand on the of Athens to deal with 
these exiles except the apyupoadyo: ves. But had there been kleruchs at 
Mityléné, they would probably have been able to defeat the exiles in their 
first altempts, and would certainly have been among the most important 
forces to put them down afterwards—whereas Thucydidés makes no 
allusion to them, 

Further, the oration of Antipho (De Cede Herod. c. 13) makes no allu 
sion to Athenian klernchs, either as resident in the island, or even as 
absentees receiving the annual rent mentioned by Thucydidés. The 
Mitylenean citizen, father of the speaker of that oration, had been one of 
those implicated (as he says, unwillingly) in the past revolt of the city 
against Athens: since the deplorable termination of that revolt, he had 
continued possessor of his Lesbian property, and continued also to discharge 
his obligations as well (choregic obligations—xoprylas) towards Mityléné 
as (his obligations of pecuniary payment—réan) towards Athens. If the 
arrangement mentioned by Thucydidés had been persisted in, this Mity- 
lenzean proprietor would have paid nothing towards the city of Athens, but 
metely a rent of two minz to some Athenian kleruch or citizen ; which can 
hardly be reconciled with the words of the speaker as we find them in 
Antipho. 

1 See the Epigram of Agathias, 57, p. 377, Agathias ed. Bonn. 

“Eddavis tpysdeaipa, xal & xapeora Adpatis, 
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Tay xovpay dSlews Hpiooare, Tas 8 evveives 
dcravev, Sis rivas TpSe Bryosueros, 
Tal 83 car” Alyalowe peu wAard Aairua ¢eptotyr, 
Pooh hinting asagg ae 
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The surrender of Plateea to the Lacedzemonians took place 
not long after that of Mityléné to the Athenians—somewhat 
later in the same summer. Though the escape of one-half of 
the garrison had made the provisions last longer for the rest, 
still their whole stock had now come to be exhausted, so that 
the remaining defenders were enfeebled and on the point of 
perishing by starvation, The Lacedemonian commander of 
the blockading force, knowing their defenceless condition, could 
easily have taken the town by storm, had he not been forbid- 
den by express orders from Sparta. For the Spartan govern- 
ment, calculating that peace might one day be concluded with 
Athens on terms of mutual cession of places acquired by war, 
wished to acquire Platea, not by force but by capitulation and 
voluntary surrender, which would serve as an excuse for not 
giving it up: though such a distinction, between capture by 
force and by capitulation, not admissible in modern diplomacy, 
was afterwards found to tell against the Lacedemonians quite 
as much as in their favour. Acting upon these orders, the 
Lacedsemonian commander sent in a herald, summoning the 
Plateans to surrender voluntarily, and submit themselves to 
the Laced#monians as judges—with a stipulation “that the 





Plutarch (Nikias, 6: compare Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 26) states the fact 
of Pachés h slain himself before the dikastery on occasion of his trial 
of accountability. Tdxn7a rir éAdvra AdoBor, 83, edPivas didors ris 
orparrrylas, ey abr@ 1G Bixarrnplp axacdpevos lgos dveidev favrdy, &c. 

‘The statement in Plutarch, and that in the Epigram hang together so 
perfectly well, that each lends authority to the other, and I think there is 
good reason for crediting the Epigram. The suicide of Pachés, and that 
too before the dikasts, implies circumstances very different fram those 
usually brought in accusation against a general on trial, It implies an 
intensity of anger in the numerous dikasts greater than that which acts 
of ion would be likely to raise, and such as to strike a guilty man 
with insupportable remorse and humiliation. The story of Lamaxis and 
Hellinis would be just of a nature to produce this vehement emotion 
among the Athenian dikasis. Moreover the words of the Epigram—pésga 
pur ds ddchy xijpa curthacdrqy—are precisely applicable to a self-inflicted 
death. It would seem by the Epigram, moreover, that even in the time of 
Agathias (a.D. Sythe reign of Justinian) there must have been pre- 
served at Mityléné a sepulchral monument commemorating this incident, 

Schneider (ad Aristotel. Politic. v. 3, 2) erroneously identifies this 
story with that of Doxander and the two éwfcangot whom he wished to 
obtain in marriage for his two sons. 

? Thucyd. v. 17. 
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wrong-doers! should be punished, but that none should be 
punished unjustly.” To the besieged, in their state of hopeless 
starvation, all terms were nearly alike, and they accordingly 
surrendered the city. After a few days’ interval, during which 
they received nourishment from the blockading army, five per- 
sons arrived from Sparta to sit in judgement upon their fate— 
one Aristomenidas, a Herakleid of the regal family 

The five Spartans having taken their seat as judges, doubtless 
in full presence of the blockading army, and especially with 
the Thebans, the great enemies of Plataa, by their side—the 
prisoners taken, 200 Platzans and twenty-five Athenians, were 
brought up for trial or sentence. No accusation was preferred 
against them by any onc: but the simple question was put to 
them by the judges—‘ Have you during the present war ren- 
dered any service to the Lacedemonians or to their allies ?” 
The Platzeans were confounded at a question alike unexpected 
and preposterous. It admitted but of one answer—but before 
returning any categorical answer at all, they entreated permis- 
sion to plead their cause at length. In spite of the opposition 
of the Thebans,® their request was granted. Astymachus and 
Lakon (the latter, proxenus of Sparta at Platzea) were appointed 
to speak on behalf of the body. Possibly both these delegates 
may have spoken: if so, Thucydidés has blended the two 
speeches into one. 

A more desperate position cannot be imagined. The inter- 
rogatory was expressly so framed as to exclude allusion to any 
facts preceding the Peloponnesian war. But the speakers, 
though fully conscious how slight was their chance of success, 
disregarded the limits of the question itself, and while uphold- 
ing with unshaken courage the dignity of their little city, neg- 
lected no topic which could touch the sympathies of their 
judges. After remonstrating against the mere mockery of trial 
and judgement to which they were submitted, they appealed to 
the Hellenic sympathies, and lofty reputation for commanding 
virtue, of the Lacedemonians. They adverted to the first 
alliance of Platea with Athens, concluded at the recommenda- 
tion of the Lacedzemonians themselves, who had then declined, 
though formally solicited, to undertake the protection of the 

1 Thucyd. iii. 52. xpoomduwei 3° abrois ihpuea Aéyovra, el BobAovras 
wapadoiva: thy xérw axdvres trois Aaxebdamovlos, Kai Sixadrais éxelvors 


xphoactar, robs re BBlcous KondCew, mapa Bluny BF oidéra. 
¥ Pausan. iii. 9, r. 
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town against Theban oppression. They next turned to the 
Persian war, wherein Platean patriotism towards Greece was 
not less conspicuous than Theban treason’—to the victory 
gained over the Persians on their soil, whereby it had become 
hallowed under the promises of Pausanias and by solemn 
appeals to the local gods. From the Persian war they passed 
on to the flagitious attack made by the Thebans on Platea, in 
the midst of the truce. They did not omit to remind the 
judges of an obligation personal to Sparta—the aid which they 
had rendered, along with the Athenians, to Sparta, when 
pressed by the revolt of the Helots at Ithéme. This speech is 
as touching as any which we find in Thucydidés; the skill 
of it consisting in the frequency with which the hearers are 
brought back, time after time and by well-managed transitions, 
to these same topics.2 And such was the impression which it 
seemed to make on the five Lacedzemonian judges, that the 
Thebans near at hand found themselves under the necessity 
of making a reply to it: although we see plainly that the 
whole scheme of procecding—the formal and insulting ques- 
tion, as well as the sentence destined to follow upon answer 
given—had been settled beforehand between them and the 
Lacedemonians. 

The Theban speakers contended that the Platzans had 
deserved, and brought upon themselves by their own fault, 
the enmity of Thebes—that they had stood forward earnestly 
against the Persians, only because Athens had done so too— 
and that all the merit, whatever it might be, which they had 
thereby acquired, was counterbalanced and cancelled by their 
having allied themselves with Athens afterwards for the oppres- 
sion and enslavement of the Atginetans, and of other Greeks 


1 See this point emphatically set forth in Orat. xiv. called Aéyos TlAa- 
tatixds, of Isokratés, p. 308, seci. 62, 

‘The whole of that oration is interesting to be read in illustration of the 
renewed sufferings of the Plataeans near fifty years after this capture. 

* Thucyd. iii. 54-59. Dionysius of Halikarnassus bestows especial 
commendation on the speech of the Platzan orator (De Thucyd. Hist. 
Judic. p. 921). Concurring with him as to its merits, Ido not concur in the 
opinion which he expresses, that it is less artistically put together than 
those other harangues which he considers inferior. 

Mr. Mitford doubts whether these two orations are to be taken as 
approximating to anything really delivered on the occasion. But it seems 
to me that the means possessed by Thucydidés for informing himself of 
what was actually said at this scene before the captured Platea, must have 
‘been considerable and satisfactory: 1 therefore place full confidence in 
them, as I doin most of the other harangues in his work, so far as the 
substance goes. 
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equally conspicuous for zeal against Xerxes, and equally en- 
titled to protection under the promises of Pausanias. The 
Thebans went on to vindicate their nocturnal surprise of 
Platzea, by maintaining that they had been invited by the most 
respectable citizens of the town,! who were anxious only to 
bring back Platza from its alliance with a stranger to its 
natural Beeotian home—and that they had abstained from 
anything like injurious treatment of the inhabitants, until con- 
strained to use force in their own defence. They then 
reproached the Plateans, in their turn, with that breach of 
faith whereby ultimately the Theban prisoners in the town had 
been put to death, And while they excused their alliance with 
Xerxes, at the time of the Persian invasion, by affirming that 
Thebes was then under a dishonest party-oligarchy, who took 
this side for their own factious purposes, and carried the 
people with them by force—they at the same time charged the 
Platecans with permanent treason against the Boeotian customs 
and brotherhood.? All this was further enforced by setting 
forth the claims of Thebes to the gratitude of Lacedzmon, 
both for having brought Boeotia into the Lacedsemonian 
alliance at the time of the battle of Koréneia, and for having 
furnished so large a portion of the common force in the war 
then going on.® 

The discourse of the Thebans, inspired by bitter and as yet 
unsatisfied hatred against Plateea, proved effectual: or rather 
it was superfluous—the minds of the Lacedzmonians having 
before been made up. After the proposition twice made by 
Archidamus to the Platzeans, inviting them to remain neutral 
and even offering to guarantee their neutrality—after the 
solemn apologetic protest tendered by him upon their refusal, 
to the gods, before he began the siege—the Lacedemonians 
conceived themselves exonerated from all obligation to respect 
the sanctity of the place ;* looking upon the inhabitants as 





robable thet the slaughter of the Theban 
or Biatea was committed by the Platseans ii in 
reach of a convention concluded with the Thebans: and on this point 
therefore the Thebans had really ground to complain. Respecting “hs 
convention, however, there were two conflicting stories, 
Thucydidés does not decide : see Thucyd. ii. 3, 4, and this History, ioe 
chap. xlviii. 

“Thueyd. iii, 68; ii. 74. To construe the former of these passages 
(iii, 68) as it now stands, is very difficult, if not impossible: we can only 
Pretend to give what seems to be its substantial meaning. 
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having voluntarily renounced their inviolability and sealed 
their own ruin. Hence the importance attached to that pro- 
test, and the emphatic detail with which it is set forth in 
Thucydidés. The five judges, as their only reply to the two 
harangues, again called the Plateans before them, and repeated 
to every one of them individually the same question which had 
before been put. Each of them, as he successively replied in 
the negative! was taken away and killed, together with the 
twenty-five Athenian prisoners. The women captured were 
sold as slaves: and the town and territory of Platea were 
handed over to the Thebans, who at first established in them a 
few oligarchical Platzan exiles, together with some Megarian 
exiles—but after a few months, recalled this step, and blotted 
out Platea,? as a separate town and territory, from the muster- 
roll of Hellas. Having pulled down all the private buildings, 
{hey employed the materials to build a vast barrack all round 
the Hereum or temple of Héré, 200 feet in every direction, 
with apartments of two stories above and below; > Partly as 
accommodation for visitors to the temple, partly as an abode 
for the tenant-farmers or graziers who were to occupy the land. 
A new temple, of 100 feet in length, was also built in honour 
of Héré, and ornamented with couches prepared from the 
brass and iron furniture found in the private houses of the 
Plateans.8 The Platzan territory was let out for ten years, as 
public property belonging to Thebes, and was hired by private 
Theban cultivators. 
Such was the melancholy fate of Platea, after sustaining a 
blockade of about two years.* Its identity and local traditions 


} Diodorus (xii. 56) in his meagre abridgement of the siege and fate of 
Platea, pormenliat bas peplises the brevity and simplicity of the question 
as given 

2 Thi i. He duas 8¢ (you Spartans) wal & xavrds rod ‘EAAnviKod 
| OnBalous (WAdraiay) &Earcipas. 





cyd. i. 69. 

* Demosthenés (or the Pseudo-Demosthenés), in the oration against 
Negra (p. 1380, c. 25), says that the blockade of Plateea was continued for 
ten years before it surrendered—éwoAsdpxovy abrods Bimrg velxer repires- 
xloavres Béxa try. That the real duration of the blockade was only wo 
years, is most certain: accordingly several eminent critics—Palmerius, 
‘Wasse, Duker, Taylor, Auger, &c., all with one accord confidently enjoin 
us to correct the text of Demosthenés from 8éxa to Se. “Repone fidenter 
3¢0”—says Duker. 

I have before protested against corrections of the text ofaticient authors 
grounded upon the reasan which all these critics think so obvious and so 
convincing ; and I must * again renew the protest here. _ It shows how little 
the principles of historical evidence have been reflected upon, when critics 


can thus concur in forcing dissentient witnesses into harmony, and in 
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were extinguished, and the sacrifices, in honour of the deceased 
victors who had fought under Pausanias, suspended—which 
the Platzean speakers had urged upon the Lacedemonians as 
an impiety not to be tolerated,) and which perhaps the latter 
would hardly have consented to under any other circumstances, 
except from an anxious desire of conciliating the Thebans in 
their prominent antipathy. It is in this way that Thucydidés 
explains the conduct of Sparta, which he pronounces to have 
been rigorous in the extreme? And in truth it was more 
rigorous, considering only the principle of the case and apart 
from the number of victims, than even the first unexecuted 
sentence of Athens against the Mitylenzans. For neither 
Sparta, nor even Thebes, had any fair pretence for considering 
Plateea as a revolted town, whereas Mityléné was a city which 
had revolted under circumstances peculiarly offensive to 
Athens. Moreover Sparta promised trial and justice to the 
Plateans on their surrender: Pachés promised nothing to the 
Mitylenzeans except that their fate should be reserved for the 
decision of the Athenian people. This little city—interesting 
from its Hellenic patriotism, its grateful and tenacious attach- 
ments, and its unmerited suffering—now existed only in the 
persons of its citizens harboured at Athens, We shall find it 
hereafter restored, destroyed again, and finally again restored : 
so chequered was the fate of a little Grecian state swept away 
‘by the contending politics of greater neighbours. The slaughter 
of the twenty-five Athenian prisoners, like that of Salethus by 
the Athenians, was not beyond the rigour admitted and toler- 
ated, though not always practised, on both sides—towards 
prisoners of war. 

We have now gone through the circumstances, painfully 
illustrating the manners of the age, which followed on the 
surrender of Mityléné and Platea. We next pass to the west 
of Greece—the island of Korkyra—where we shall find scenes 
not less bloody, and even more revolting. 


substituting a true statement of their own in place of an erroneous statement 
which one of these witnesses gives them, And in the present instance, the 
rinciple adopted by these critics is the less defensible, because the Pseudo- 
mosthenés introduces a great many other errors and inaccuracies respect- 
ing Platea, besides his mistake about the duration of the siege. The ten 
years’ sige of Troy was constantly present to the imagination of these 
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It has been already mentioned, that in the naval combats 
between the Corinthians and Korkyreans during the year 
before the Peloponnesian war, the former had captured 250 
Korkyrean prisoners, men of the first rank and consequence 
in the island. Instead of following the impulse of blind hatred 
in slaughtering their prisoners, the Corinthians displayed, if 
not greater humanity, at least a more long-sighted calculation. 
They had treated the prisoners well, and made every effort to 
gain them over, with a view of employing them on the first 
opportunity to effect a revolution in the island—to bring it 
into alliance with Corinth,? and disconnect it from Athens. 
Such an opportunity appears first to have occurred during the 
winter or spring of the present year, while both Mityléné and 
Platea were under blockade ; probably about the time when 
Alkidas departed for Ionia, and when it was hoped that not 
only Mityléné would be relieved, but the neighbouring depend- 
encies of Athens excited to revolt, and her whole attention 
thus occupied in that quarter. Accordingly the Korkyraean 
prisoners were then sent home from Corinth, nominally under 
a heavy ransom of 800 talents, for which those Korkyreean 
citizens who acted as proxeni to Corinth made themselves 
responsible.t The proxeni, lending themselves thus to the 
deception, were doubtless participant in the entire design. 

But it was soon scen in what form the ransom was really to 
be paid. The new-comers, probably at first heartily welcomed 
after so long a detention, employed all their influence, com- 
bined with the most active personal canvass, to bring about a 
complete rupture of alliance with Athens. Intimation being 
sent to Athens of what was going on, an Athenian trireme 
arrived with envoys to try and defeat these manceuvres ; while 
Corinthian trireme also brought envoys from Corinth to aid 
the views of the opposite party. The mere presence of 
Corinthian envoys indicated a change in the political feeling 
of the island. But still more conspicuous did this change 
become, when a formal public assembly, after hearing both 
envoys, decided—that Korkyra would maintain her alliance 
with Athens according to the limited terms of simple mutual 
defence originally stipulated ;4 but would at the same time be 
in relations of friendship with the Peloponnesians, as she had 
been before the Epidamnian quarrel. Since that event, how- 
ever, the alliance between Athens and Korkyra had become 
practically more intimate, and the Korkyreean fleet had aided 

1 See above, chap. xlvii. 2 Thucyd. i. 55. 

® Thucyd. iii. 70: compare Diodor. xii. 57. 4 Thucyd. i, 44. 
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the Athenians in the invasion of Peloponnesus.! Accordingly, 
the resolution now adopted abandoned the present to go back 
to the past—and to a past which could not be restored. 
Looking to the war then raging between Athens and the 
Peloponnesians, such a declaration was self-contradictory. It 
was intended by the oligarchical party only as a step to a more 
complete revolution, both foreign and domestic, They followed 
it up by a political prosecution against Peithias, the citizen of 
greatest personal influence among the people, who acted by his 
own choice as proxenus to the Athenians. They accused him 
of practising to bring Korkyra into slavery to Athens. What 
were the judicial institutions of the island, under which he was 
tried, we do not know: but he was acquitted of the charge. 
He then revenged himself by accusing in his turn five of the 
richest among his oligarchical prosecutors, of the crime of 
sacrilege—of having violated the sanctity of the sacred grove of 
Zeus and Alkinous, by causing stakes, for their vine-props, to 
be cut in it.’ This was an act distinctly forbidden by law, 
under a penalty of a stater or four drachms for every stake so 
cut. But it is no uncommon phenomenon, even in societies 
politically better organised than Korkyra, to find laws existing 
and unrepealed, yet habitually violated, sometimes even by 
every one, but still oftener by men of wealth and power, whom 
most people would be afraid to prosecute. Moreover in this 
case, no individual was injured by the act, so that any one who 
came forward to prosecute would incur the odium of an 
informer—which probably Peithias might not have chosen to 
brave under ordinary circumstances, though he thought himself 
justified in adopting this mode of retaliation against those who 
had prosecuted him. The language of Thucydidés implies 





cy 70. gdonov répvery xdpacas ex rod re Aids reyévous ral 
rod *AAklvou Cyula B8 Kat” éxdorny xdpaxa éxécerro oTaThp. 

‘The present tense réuvew seems to indicate that they were going on 
ually making use of the trees in the grove for this purpose. Probably 
it is this cutting and fixing of stakes to support the vines, which is meant 
by the word xaparuouds in Pherekratés, Pers. ap. Athenseum, vi. p, 269. 

The Oration of Lysias (Or. vii.) against Nikomachus, srp Tod omxod 
@rodoyla, will illustrate this charge made by Peithias at Korkyra. There 
were certain ancient clive trees near Athens, consecrated and protected by 
law, so that the proprietors of the ground on which they stood were for- 
bidden to grub them up, or to dig so near as to injure the roots. The 
speaker in that oration defends himself against a charge of having grubbed 
up one of these and sold the wood. It appears that there were public 
visitors whose duty it was to watch over these old trees: see the note of 
Markland on that oration, p. 270, 
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that the fact was not denied: nor is there any difficulty in 
conceiving that these rich men may have habitually resorted to 
the sacred property for vine-stakes. On being found guilty and 
condemned, they cast themselves as suppliants at the temples, 
and entreated the indulgence of being allowed to pay the fine 
by instalments. But Peithias, then a member of the (annual) 
senate, to whom the petition was referred, opposed it, and 
caused its rejection, leaving the law to take its course. It was 
moreover understood that he was about to avail himself of his 
character of senator—and of his increased favour, probably 
arising from the recent judicial acquittal—to propose in the 
public assembly a reversal of the resolution recently passed ; 
together with a new resolution, to recognise only the same 
friends and the same enemies as Athens. 

Pressed by the ruinous fine upon the five persons condemned, 
as well as by the fear that Peithias might carry his point and 
thus completely defeat their project of Corinthian alliance, the 
oligarchical party resolved to carry their point by violence and 
murder. They collected a party armed with daggers, burst 
suddenly into the senate-house during full sitting, and there 
slew Peithias with sixty other persons, partly senators, partly 
private individuals. Some others of his friends escaped the 
same fate by getting aboard the Attic trireme which had brought 
the envoys, and which was still in the harbour, but now departed 
forthwith to Athens. ‘These assassins, under the fresh terror 
arising from their recent act, convoked an assembly, affirmed 
that what they had done was unavoidable to guard Korkyra 
against being made the slave of Athens, and proposed a resolu- 
tion of full neutrality both towards Athens and towards the 
Peloponnesians—permitting no visit from either of the belli- 
gerents, except of a pacific character and with one single ship 
atatime. And this resolution the assembly was constrained 
to pass—it probably was not very numerous, and the oligarchi- 
cal partisans were at hand in arms. At the same time they 
sent envoys to Athens, to communicate the recent events with 
such colouring as suited their views, and to dissuade the 
fugitive partisans of Peithias from provoking any armed 
4thenian intervention, such as might occasion a counter- 
revolution in the island.? With some of the fugitives, repre- 
sentations of this sort, or perhaps the fear of compromising 


LThucyd. il, 71. bs 88 enor, and Insnvpdvas avdywacay Thy 
rguny. 

2 ‘Thucyd. ii,71. eal robs deed naranepevras selcovras unBydrenirt- 
Serov apdacay, teres wh Tis exierpoph -yérgras. 
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their own families left behind, prevailed. But most of them, 
and the Athenians along with them, appreciated better both 
what had been done and what was likely to follow. The 
oligarchical envoys, together with such of the fugitives as had 
been induced to adopt their views, were seized by the Athenians 
as conspirators, and placed in detention at Atgina; while a 
fleet of sixty Athenian triremes under Eurymedon was immedi- 
ately fitted out to sail for Korkyra—for which there was the 
greater necessity, as the Lacedzemonian fleet under Alkidas, 
lately mustered at Kylléné after its return from Ionia, was 
understood to be on the point of sailing thither.! 

But the oligarchical leaders at Korkyra having little faith in 
the chances of this mission to Athens, proceeded in the execu- 
tion of their conspiracy with that rapidity which was best 
calculated to ensure its success. On the arrival ofa Corinthian 
trireme—which brought ambassadors from Sparta, and probably 
also brought news that the fleet of Alkidas would shortly 
appear—they organised their force, and attacked the people 
and the democratical authorities. The Korkyrean Demos 
were at first vanquished and dispersed. But during the night 
they collected together and fortified themselves in the upper 
parts of the town near the acropolis, and from thence down to 
the Hyllaic harbour—one of the two harbours which the town 
possessed ; while the other harbour and the chief arsenal, 
facing the mainland of Epirus, was held by the oligarchical 
party, together with the market-place near to it, in and around 
which the wealthier Korkyreeans chiefly resided. In this 
divided state the town remained throughout the ensuing day, 
during which the Demos sent emissaries round the territory 
soliciting aid from the working slaves, and promising to them 
emancipation as a reward ; while the oligarchy also hired and 
procured 800 Epirotic mercenaries from the mainland. Rein- 
forced by the slaves, who flocked in at the call received, the 
Demos renewed the struggle on the morrow more furiously 
than before. Both in position and numbers they had the 
advantage over the oligarchy, and the intense resolution with 
which they fought communicated itself even to the women, 
who, braving danger and tumult, took active part in the 
combat, especially by flinging tiles from the housetops. 
Towards the afternoon the people became decidedly victorious, 
and were even on the point of carrying by assault the lower 
town, together with the neighbouring arsenal. The oligarchy 
had no other chance of safety except the desperate resource of 

+ Thucyd. iii. 80, 
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setting fire to that part of the town, with the market-place, 
houses, and buildings all around it, their own among the rest. 
This proceeding drove back the assailants, but destroyed much 
property belonging to merchants in the warehouses, together 
with a large part of the town: indeed had the wind been 
favourable, the entire town would have been consumed. The 
people being thus victorious, the Corinthian trireme, together 
with most of the Epirotic mercenaries, thought it safer to leave 
the island ; while the victors were still further strengthened on 
the ensuing morning by the arrival of the Athenian admiral 
Nikostratus, with twelve triremes from Naupaktus,! and 500 
Messenian hoplites. 

Nikostratus did his best to allay the furious excitement pre- 
vailing, and to persuade the people to use their victory with 
moderation. Under his auspices a convention of amnesty and 
peace was concluded between the contending parties, save only 
ten proclaimed individuals, the most violent oligarchs, who were 
to be tried as ringleaders. These men of course soon dis- 
appeared, so that there would have been no trial at all, which 
seems to have been what Nikostratus desired. At the same 
time an alliance offensive and defensive was established between 
Korkyra and Athens, and the Athenian admiral was then on the 
point of departing, when the Korkyrean leaders entreated him 
to leave with them, for greater safety, five ships out of his little 
fleet of twelve—offering him five of their own triremes instead. 
Notwithstanding the peril of this proposition to himself, Niko- 
stratus acceded to it; and the Korkyrzans, preparing the five 
ships to be sent along with him, began to enroll among the 
crews the names of their principal enemies. To the latter this 
presented the appearance of sending them to Athens, which 
they accounted a sentence of death. Under such impression 
they took refuge as suppliants in the temple of the Dioskuri, 
where Nikostratus went to visit them, and tried toreassure them 
by the promise that nothing was intended against their personal 
safety, But he found it impossible to satisfy them, and as they 
persisted in refusing to serve, the Korkyrean Demos began to 
Suspect treachery. They took arms again, searched the houses 
of the recusants for arms, and were bent on putting some of 
them to death, if Nikostratus had not taken them under his 
protection, The principal men of the defeated party, to the 
number of about 400, now took sanctuary in the temple and 
sacred ground of Héré ; upon which the leaders of the people, 
afraid that in this inviolable position they might still cause 

1 Thucyd. iii. 74, 75. 
VOL. VI. L 
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further insurrection in the city, opened a negotiation and pre- 
yailed upon them to be ferried across to the little island 
immediately opposite to the Herseum; where they were kept 
under watch, with provisions regularly transmitted across to them 
for four days.’ 

At the end of these four days, while the uneasiness of the 
popular leaders still continued, and Nikostratus still adjourned 
his departure, a new phase opened in this melancholy drama. 
The Peloponnesian fieet under Alkidas arrived at the road of 
Sybota on the opposite mainland—fifty-three triremes in number, 
since the forty triremes brought back from Ionia had been 
reinforced by thirteen more from Leukas and Ambrakia. 
Moreover the Lacedzemonians had sent down Brasidas as 
advising companion—himself worth more than the new thir- 
teen triremes, if he had been sent to supersede Alkidas, instead 
of bringing nothing but authority to advise.? Despising the 
small squadron of Nikostratus, then at Naupaktus, the Spartans 
were only anxious to deal with Korkyra before reinforcements 
should arrive from Athens ; but the repairs necessary for the 
ships of Alkidas, after their disastrous voyage home, occasioned 
an unfortunate delay. When the Peloponnesian fleet was seen 
approaching from Sybota at break of day, the confusion in 
Korkyra was unspeakable. The Demos and the newly eman- 
cipated slaves were agitated alike by the late terrible combat 
and by fear of the invaders—the oligarchical party, though 
defeated, was still present, forming a considerable minority— 
and the town was half-burnt. Amidst such elements of trouble, 
there was little authority to command, and still less confidence 
or willingness to obey. Plenty of triremes were indeed at 
hand, and orders were given to man sixty of them forthwith— 
while Nikostratus, the only man who preserved the cool courage 
necessary for effective resistance, entreated the Korkyrean 
leaders to proceed with regularity, and to wait till all were 
manned, so as to sail forth from the harbour in a beady. He 
offered himself with his twelve Athenian triremes to go forth 
first alone, and occupy the Peloponnesian fleet, until the Korky- 
rean sixty trirames could all come out in full array to support 
him. He accordingly went forth with his squadron, but the 
Korkyrzans, instead of following his advice, sent their ships 
out one by one and without any selection of crews, Two of 
them deserted forthwith to the enemy, while others presented 
the spectacle of crews fighting among themselves: even those 


» Thucyd. iii. 75, 76. 2 Thucyd. ili. 69-76. 
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which actually joined battle came up by single ships, without 
the least order or concert. 

The Peloponnesians soon seeing that they had little to fear 
from such enemies, thought it sufficient to set twenty of their 
ships against the Korkyreans, while with the remaining thirty- 
three they moved forward to contend with the twelve Athenians. 
Nikostratus, having plenty of searoom, was not afraid of this 
numerical superiority ; the more so as two of his twelve triremes 
were the picked vessels of the Athenian navy—the Salaminia 
and the Paralus.! He took care to avoid entangling himself 
with the centre of the enemy, and to keep rowing about their 
flanks ; and as he presently contrived to disable one of their 
ships, by a fortunate blow with the beak of one of his vessels, 
the Peloponnesians, instead of attacking him with their superior 
numbers, formed themselves into a circle and stood on the 
defensive, as they had done in the first combat with Phormio 
in the middle of the Gulfat Rhium. Nikostratus (like Phormio) 
rowed round this circle, trying to cause confusion by feigned 
approach, and waiting to see some of the ships lose their places 
or run foul of each other, so as to afford him an opening for 
attack. And he might perhaps have succeeded, if the remaining 
twenty Peloponnesian ships, seeing the proceeding and recollect- 
ing with dismay the success of a similar manceuvre in the 
former battle, had not quitted the Korkyraean ships, whose 
disorderly condition they despised, and hastened to join their 
comrades. The whole fleet of fifty-three triremes now again 
took the aggressive, and advanced to attack Nikostratus, who 
retreated before them, but backing astern and keeping the head 
of his ships towards the enemy. In this manner he succeeded 
in drawing them away from the town, so as to leave to most 
of the Korkyrean ships opportunity for getting back to the 
harbour; while such was the superior manceuvring of the 
Athenian triremes, that the Peloponnesians were never able 
to come up with him or force him to action. They returned 
back in the evening to Sybota, with no greater triumph than 
their success against the Korkyrzeans, thirteen of whose triremes 
they carried away as prizes.? 

It was the expectation in Korkyra, that they would on the 
morrow make a direct attack (which could hardly have failed 


1 These two triremes had been with Pachés at Lesbos (Thucyd. iii. 33) ; 
immediately oa returning from thence, they must have been sent round to 
join Nikostratus at Naupaktus We see in what constant service they 
were kept. 
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of success) on the town and harbour. We may easily believe 
(what report afterwards stated), that Brasidas advised Alkidas 
to this decisive proceeding. The Korkyraan leaders, more 
terrified than ever, first removed their prisoners from the little 
island to the Herzeum, and then tried to come to a compromise 
with the oligarchical party generally, for the purpose of organising 
some effective and united defence. Thirty triremes were made 
ready and manned, wherein some even of the oligarchical 
Korkyreans were persuaded to form part of the crews. 

But the slackness of Alkidas proved their best defence. In- 
stead of coming straight to the town, he contented himself with 
landing in the island at some distance from it, on the promon- 
tory of Leukimné: after ravaging the neighbouring lands for 
some hours, he returned to his station at Sybota. He had lost 
an opportunity which never again returned: for on the very 
same night the fire signals of Leukas telegraphed to him the 
approach of the fleet under Eurymedon from Athens—sixty 
triremes. His only thought was now for the escape of the 
Peloponnesian fleet, which was in fact saved by this telegraphic 
notice. Advantage was taken of the darkness to retire close 
along the land as far as the isthmus which separates Leukas 
from the mainland--across which isthmus the ships were 
dragged by hand or machinery, so that they might not fall 
in with, or be descried by, the Athenian fleet in sailing round 
the Leukadian promontory. From hence Alkidas made the 
best of his way home to Peloponnesus, leaving the Korkyraan 
oligarchs to their fate.! 

‘hat fate was deplorable in the extreme. The arrival of 
Eurymedon opens a third unexpected transition in this 
chequered narrative—the Korkyraean Demos passing, abruptly 
and unexpectedly, from intense alarm and helplessness to 
elate and irresistible mastery. In the bosom of Greeks, and 
in a population seemingly amongst the least refined of all 
Greeks—including too a great many slaves just emancipated 
against the will of their masters, and of course the fiercest 
and most discontented of all the slaves in the island—such a 
change was but too sure to kindle a thirst for revenge almost 
ungovernable, as the only compensation for foregone terror 
and suffering. 

As soon as the Peloponnesian fleet was known to have fled 
and that of Eurymedon was seen approaching, the Korkyrean 
leaders brought into the town the 500 Messenian hoplites 
who had hitherto been encamped without; thus providing a 

2 Thucyd. iii. 80. 
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resource against any last effort of despair on the part of their 
interiorenemies. Next, the thirty ships recently manned—and 
held ready in the harbour facing the continent, to go out 
against the Peloponnesian fleet, but now no longer needed— 
were ordered to sail round to the other or Hyllaic harbour. 
Even while they were thus sailing round, some obnoxious men 
of the defeated party, being seen in public, were slain. But 
when the ships arrived at the Hyllaic harbour, and the crews 
were disembarked, a more wholesale massacre was per- 
petrated, by putting to death those individuals of the oligar- 
chical faction who had been persuaded on the day before to 
go aboard as part of the crews.! Then came the fate of those 
suppliants, about 400 in number, who had been brought back 
from the islet opposite, and were still under sanctuary, in the 
sacred precinct of the Hereum. It was proposed to them to 
quit sanctuary and stand their trial. Fifty of them accepted 
the proposition, were put on their trial—all condemned, and 
all executed. Their execution took place, as it seems, im- 
mediately on the spot, and within actual view of the unhappy 
men still remaining in the sacred ground ;? who, seeing that 
their lot was desperate, preferred dying by their own hands to 
starvation or the sword of their enemies. Some hung them- 
selves on branches of the trees surrounding the temple, others 
helped their friends in the work of suicide, and in one way or 
another the entire band thus perished. It was probably a 
consolation to them to believe, that this desecration of the 
precinct would bring down the anger of the gods upon their 
surviving enemies. 

Eurymedon remained with his fleet for seven days, during 
all which time the victorious Korkyraans carried on a 
sanguinary persecution against the party who had been con- 
cemed in the late oligarchical revolution. Five hundred of 
this party contrived to escape by flight to the mainland ; while 

1 Th 80, 81. wal de ray vedv, Boous Eweay doAivat, exBipd- 
Corres drexdépnoay. It is certain that the reading awexépnoay here must 

wrong : no satisfactory sense can be made out of it, The word substi- 
tuted by Dr. Arnold is dvexpavro—that preferred by Goller is éwexpaivro— 
others recommend &xexpheavro—Hermann adopts axexépisay—and Diony- 


sius in his copy reads évexengay. I follow the meaning of the words pro- 
posed by Dr, Amold and. Giller, which spear to be both equivalent to 





kerevor. This mx is at least plausible and consistent ; though I do 
nof fel certain that we have the true sense ofthe passage 
2 Thucyd. iii, 81. “t 88 wodAol ray Ixerdv, Boo odx exeloOncay, bs 


Edpov rd yryvdpers, BiepOeipor abrod ey 7G lepp@ AAMAdvs, &c. ‘The 
meagre abridgement of Diodorus (xii. 57), in reference to these events in 
Korkyra, is ‘ecaty worth notice. 
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those who did not, or could not, flee, were slain wherever they 
could be found. Some received their death-wounds even on 
the altar itself—others shared the same fate, after having been 
dragged away from it by violence. In one case a party of 
murderers having pursued their victims to the temple of 
Dionysus, refrained from shedding their blood, but built up 
the doorway and left them to starve; as the Lacedemonians 
had done on a former occasion respecting Pausanias. Such 
was the ferocity of the time, that in one case a father slew his 
own son. It was not merely the oligarchical party who thus 
suffered : the flood-gates of private feud were also opened, and 
various individuals, under false charges of having been con- 
cerned in the oligarchical movements, were slain by personal 
enemies or debtors. This deplorable suspension of legal, as 
well as moral restraints, continued during the week of Eury- 
medon’s stay—a period long enough to satiate the fierce 
sentiment out of which it arose ;! yet without any apparent 
effort on his part to soften the victors or protect the vanquished. 
We shall see further reason hereafter to appreciate the baseness 
and want of humanity in his character. Had Nikostratus 
remained in command, we may fairly presume, judging by 
what he had done in the earlier part of the sedition with very 
inferior force, that he would have set much earlier limits to 
the Korkyraan butchery; unfortunately, Thucydidés tells us 
nothing at all about Nikostratus, after the naval battle of the 
preceding day.? 

1 Thucyd. iii, 85. Of uty obv nard thy daw Kepxupaio: roradr acs 
dpyais gre zn ieee 4 dartrous Ixphoavro, ke. 

2 In reading the account of the conduct of Nikostratus, as well as that 
of Phormio in the naval battles of the preceding summer, we contract a 
personal interest respecting both of them, Thucydidés does not seem to 
have anticipated that his account would raise such a feeling in the minds 
of his readers, otherwise he probably would have mentioned something to 
gratify it. Respecting Phormio, his omission is the more remarkable ; 
since we are left to infer, from the request made by the Akamanians to have 
his son sent as commander, that he must have died or become disabled : 
yet the historian does not distinctly say so (iii. 7). 

‘The Scholiast on Aristophanés (Pac. 347) has a story that Phormio was 
asked by the Akarnanians, but that he could not serve in consequence of 
being at that moment under sentence for a heavy fine, which he was 
unable to pay : accordingly the Athenians contrived a means of evading the 
fine, in order that he might be enabled to serve. It is difScult to see how 
this can be reconciled with the story of Thucydidés, who says that the son 
of Phormio went instead of his father. 

Compare Meineke, Histor. Critic. Comice. Graec. vol. i. p. 144, and 
Fragment. Eupolid. vol. ii. p. 527. Phormio was introduced as a chief 
character in the Tatlepxor of Eupolis; as a brave, rough, straightforward 
soldier, something like Lamachus in the Acharneis of Aristophangs, 
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We should have been glad to hear something about the 
steps taken in the way of restoration or healing, after this burst 
of murderous fury, in which doubtless the newly emancipated 
slaves were not the most backward—and after the departure 
of Eurymedon. But here again Thucydidés disappoints our 
curiosity. We only hear from him, that the oligarchical exiles 
who had escaped to the mainland were strong enough to get 
possession of the forts and most part of the territory there 
belonging to Korkyra; just as the exiles from Samos and 
Mityléné became more or less completely masters of the 
Peraa or mainland possessions belonging to those islands. 
They even sent envoys to Corinth and Sparta, in hopes of 
procuring aid to accomplish their restoration by force; but 
their request found no favour, and they were reduced to their 
own resources. After harassing for some time the Korkyrzans 
in the island by predatory incursions, so as to produce con- 
siderable dearth and distress, they at length collected a band 
of Epirotic mercenaries, passed over to the island, and there 
established a fortified position on the mountain called Ist6né, 
not far from the city. Having burnt their vessels in order to 
cut off all hopes of retreat, they maintained themselves for 
near two years by a system of ravage and plunder which 
inflicted great misery on the island. This was a frequent way 
whereby, of old, invaders wore out and mastered a city, the 
walls of which they found impregnable. The ultimate fate of 
these occupants of IstOné, which belongs to a future chapter, 
will be found to constitute a close suitable to the bloody drama 
yet unfinished in Korkyra. 

Such a drama could not be acted, in an important city 
belonging to the Greek name, without producing a deep and 
extensive impression throughout all the other cities. And 
Thucydidés has taken advantage of it to give a sort of general 
sketch of Grecian politics during the Peloponnesian war; 
violence of civil discord in each city, aggravated by foreign 
war, and by the contending efforts of Athens and Sparta,— 
the former espousing the democratical party everywhere; the 
latter, the oligarchical. The Korkyrzan sedition was the first 
case in which these two causes of political antipathy and 
exasperation were seen acting with full united force, and where 
the malignity of sentiment and demonilisation flowing from 
such a union was seen without disguise. The picture drawn 
by Thucydidés of moral and political feeling under these 
influences, will ever remain memorable as the work of an 

2 Thueyd. iii. 85. 
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analyst and a philosopher. He has conceived and described 
the perverting causes with a spirit of generalisation which 
renders these two chapters hardly less applicable to other 
political societies far distant both in time and place (especially, 
under many points of view, to France between 1789 and 1799) 
than to Greece in the fifth century before the Christian zra. 
The deadly bitterness infused into intestine party contests by 
the accompanying dangers of foreign war and intervention of 
foreign enemies—the mutual fears between political rivals, 
where each thinks that the other will forestall him in striking 
a mortal blow, and where constitutional maxims have ceased 
to carry authority either as restraint or as protection—the 
superior popularity of the man who is most forward with the 
sword, or who runs down his enemies in the most unmeasured 
language, coupled with the disposition to treat both prudence 
in action and candour in speech as if it were nothing but 
treachery or cowardice—the exclusive regard to party ends, 
with the reckless adoption, and even admiring preference, of 
fraud or violence as the most effectual means—the loss of 
respect for legal authority as well as of confidence in private 
agreement, and the surrender even of blood and friendship 
to the overruling ascendency of party-ties—the perversion of 
ordinary morality, bringing with it altered signification of all 
the common words importing blame or approbation—the un- 
natural predominance of the ambitious and contentious passions, 
overpowering in men’s minds all real public objects, and 
equalising for the time the better and the worse cause, by 
taking hold of democracy on one side, and aristocracy on the 
other, as mere pretences to sanctify personal triumph—all 
these gloomy social phzenomena, here indicated by the historian, 
have their causes deeply seated in the human mind, and are 
likely, unless the bases of constitutional morality shall come 
to be laid more surely and firmly than they have hitherto been, 
to recur from time to time, under diverse modifications, “so 
long as human nature shall be the same as it is now,” to use 
the language of Thucydidés himself! He has described, with 
fidelity not inferior to his sketch of the pestilence at Athens, 
the symptoms-of a certain morbid political condition, wherein 

1 Thucyd. iii, $2. -yrvdpeva uty nal ded eodueva, Zus by 7 ath olor 
dvOpérev J, wadrov Bt fod drvscabrepa wal cols elie! BiprAayéva, ds by 
dxdorais al petaBeral trav guvtuxdy epioravrat, ke. 

The many obscutities and perplexities of construction which pervade 
these memorable chapters, are familiar to all readers of Thucydides, ever 


since Dionysius of Halikarnassus, whose remarks upon them are sufficiently 
severe (Judie. de Thucyd, p. 883). 
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the vehemence of intestine conflict, instead of being kept 
within such limits as consists with the maintenance of one 
society among the contending parties, becomes for the time 
inflamed and poisoned with all the unscrupulous hostility of 
foreign war, chiefly from actual alliance between parties within 
the state and foreigners without. In following the impressive 
description of the historian, we have to keep in mind the 
general state of manners in his time, especially the cruelties 
tolerated by the laws of war, as compared with that greater 
humanity and respect for life which has grown up during the 
last two centuries in modem Europe. And we have further to 
recollect that if he had been describing the effects of political 
fury among Carthaginians and Jews, instead of among his con- 
temporary Greeks, he would have added, to his list of horrors, 
mutilation, crucifixion, and other refinements on simple 
murder. 

The language of Thucydidés is to be taken rather as a 
generalisation and concentration of phenomena which he had 
observed among different communities, than as belonging alto- 
gether to any one of them. I do not believe—what a super- 
ficial reading of his opening words might at first suggest—that 
the bloodshed in Korkyra was only the earliest, but by no 
means the worst, of a series of similar horrors spread over the 
Grecian world. The facts stated in his own history suffice 
to show that though the same causes, which worked upon this 
unfortunate island, became disseminated and produced analo- 
gous mischiefs throughout many other communities—yet the 
case of Korkyra, as it was the first, so it was also the worst and 
most aggravated in point of intensity. Fortunately the account 
of Thucydidés enables us to understand it from beginning to 
end, and to appreciate the degree of guilt of the various parties 
implicated, which we can seldom do with certainty; because 
when once the interchange of violence has begun, the feelings 
arising out of the contest itself presently overpower in the 
minds of both parties the original cause of dispute, as well as 
all scruples as to fitness of means. Unjustifiable acts in 
abundance are committed by both, and in comparing the two, 
we are often obliged to employ the emphatic language which 
Tacitus uses respecting Otho and Vitellius—‘“ deteriorem fore, 
quisquis vicisset ”—of. two bad men all that the Roman world 
could foresee was, that the victor, whichsoever he was, would 
prove the worst. 

But in regard to the Korkyrean revolution, we can arrive at 
a more discriminating criticism. We see that it is from the 
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beginning the work of a selfish oligarchical party, playing the 
game ofa foreign enemy, and the worst and most ancient 
enemy, of the island—aiming to subvert the existing demo- 
cracy and acquire power for themselves—and ready to employ 
any measure of fraud or violence for the attainment of these 
objects. While the democracy which they attack is purely de- 
fensive and conservative, the oligarchical movers, having tried 
fair means in vain, are the first to employ foul means, which 
latter they find retorted with greater effect against themselves. 
They set the example of judicial prosecution against Peithias, 
for the destruction of a political antagonist ; in the use of this 
same weapon, he proves more than a match for them, and 
employs it to their ruin. Next, they pass to the use of the 
dagger in the senate-house against him and his immediate 
fellow-leaders, and to the wholesale application of the sword 
against the democracy generally. The Korkyraan Demos are 
thus thrown upon the defensive. Instead of the affections of 
ordinary life, all the most intense anti-social sentiments—fear, 
pugnacity, hatred, vengeance,—obtained unqualified possession 
of their bosoms ; exaggerated too through the fluctuations of 
victory and defeat, successively brought by Nikostratus, Alki- 
das, and Eurymedon. Their conduct as victars is such as we 
should expect under such maddening circumstances, from 
coarse men mingled with liberated slaves. It is vindictive and 
murderous in the extreme, not without faithless breach of 
assurances given. But we must remember that they are driven 
to stand upon their defence, and that all their energies are 
indispensable to make that defence successful. They are pro- 
voked by an aggression no less guilty in the end than in the 
Jneans—an aggression, too, the more gratuitous, because, if we 
Jook at the state of the island at the time when the oligarchical 
captives were restored from Corinth, there was no pretence for 
affirming that it had suffered, or was suffering, any logs, hard- 
ship, or disgrace, from its alliance with Athens. ‘These oligar- 
chical insurgents find the island in a state of security and 
tranquillity—since the war imposed upon it little necessity for 
effort. They plunge it into a sea of blood, with enormities as 
well as suffering on both sides, which end at length in their 
own complete extermination. Our compassion for their final 
misery must not hinder us from appreciating the behaviour 
whereby it was earned. 

In the course of a few years from this time, we shall have 
occasion to recount two political movements in Athens similar 
in principle and general result to this Korkyrzean revolution ; 
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exhibiting oligarchical conspirators against an existing and 
conservative democracy—with this conspiracy at first success- 
ful, but afterwards put down, and the Demos again restored. 
‘The contrast between Athens and Korkyra under such circum- 
stances will be found highly instructive, especially in regard to 
the Demos both in the hours of defeat and in those of victory. 
It will then be seen how much the habit of active participation 
in political and judicial affairs,—of open, conflicting discussion, 
discharging the malignant passions by way of speech, and fol- 
lowed by appeal to the vote—of having constantly present, to 
the mind of every citizen in his character of Dikast or Ekkle- 
siast, the conditions of a pacific society, and the paramount 
authority of a constitutional majority—how much all these cir- 
cumstances, brought home as they were at Athens more than 
in any other democracy to the feelings of individuals, contri- 
buted to soften the instincts of intestine violence and revenge, 
even under very great provocation. 

But the case of Korkyra, as well as that of Athens, different 
in so many respects, conspire to illustrate another truth, of 
much importance in Grecian history. Both of them show how 
false and impudent were the pretensions set up by the rich and 
great men of the various Grecian cities, to superior morality, 
superior intelligence, and greater fitness for using honourably 
and beneficially the powers of government, as compared with 
the mass of the citizens. Though the Grecian oligarchies, 
exercising powerful sway over fashion, and more especially over 
the meaning of words, bestowed upon .themselves the appella- 
tion of ‘the best men, the honourable and good, the elegant, 
the superior,” &c., and attached to those without their own 
circle epithets of a contrary tenor, implying low moral attri- 
butes—no such difference will be found borne out by the facts 
of Grecian history Abundance of infirmity, with occasional 
bad passions, was doubtless liable to work upon the people 
generally, often corrupting and misguiding even the Athenian 
democracy, the best apparently of all the democracies in 
Greece. But after all, the rich and great men were only a 
part of the people, and taking them as a class (apart from 
honourable individual exceptions) by no means the best part. 
If exempted by their position from some of the vices which 
beset smaller and poorer men, they imbibed from that same 
position an unmeasured self importance—and an excess of 
personal ambition as well as of personal appetite—peculiar to 

1 See the valuable preliminary discourse, prefixed to Welcker’s edition 
of Theognis, page xxi. sect. 9 seg. 
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themselves, not less anti-social in tendency, and operating 
upon a much grander scale. To the prejudices and super- 
stitions belonging to the age, they were noway superior, con- 
sidering them as a class; while their animosities among one 
another, virulent and unscrupulous, were among the foremost 
causes of misfortune in Grecian commonwealths. Indeed 
many of the most exceptionable acts committed by the de- 
mocracies, consisted in their allowing themselves to be made 
the tools of one aristocrat for the ruin of another. Of the 
intense party-selfishness which characterised them as a body, 
sometimes exaggerated into the strongest anti-popular anti- 
pathy, as we see in the famous oligarchical oath cited by 
Aristotle,1—we shall find many illustrations as we advance in 
the history, but none more striking than this Korkyrean 
revolution. 


CHAPTER LI 


FROM THE TROUBLES IN KORKYRA, IN THE FIFTH YEAR OF 
THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, DOWN TO THE END OF THE 
SIXTH YEAR 


Asour the same time as the troubles of Korkyra occurred, 
Nikias the Athenian general conducted an armament against 
the rocky island of Minéa, which lay at the mouth of the 
harbour of Megara, and was occupied by a Megarian fort and 
garrison. The narrow channel, which separated it from the 
Megarian port of Nisza and formed the entrance of the 
harbour, was defended by two towers projecting out from 
Niszea, which Nikias attacked and destroyed by means of 
battering machines from his ships. He thus cut off Minéa 
from communication on that side with the Megarians, and 
fortified it on the other side, where it communicated with the 
main land by a lagoon bridged over with a causeway. Minéa, 
thus becoming thoroughly insulated, was more completely 
fortified and made an Athenian possession; since it was 
eminently convenient to keep up an effective blockade against 
the Megarian harbour, which the Athenians had hitherto done 
only from the opposite shore of Salamis.? 

' Aristot. Politic. v. 7, 19. Kal 7@ Shy xaxdvovs Ecouas, Kal Bovrebow 
3, 71 By Eee wande. 

® Thucyd. iii, 51. See the note of Dr. Arnold, and the plan embodied 


in his work, for the topography of Min6a, which has now ceased to be an 
island, and is a hill on the mainland near the shore. 
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Though Nikias, son of Nikeratus, had been for some time 
conspicuous in public life, and is said to have been more than 
once Stratégus along with Periklés, this is the first occasion 
on which Thucydidés introduces him to our notice. He was 
now one of the Stratégi or generals of the commonwealth, and 
appears to have enjoyed, on the whole, a greater and more 
constant personal esteem than any citizen of Athens, from the 
present time down to his death. In wealth and in family, 
he ranked among the first class of Athenians: in political 
character, Aristotle placed him, together with Thucydidés 
son of Melésias and Theramenés, above all other names in 
Athenian history—seemingly even above Periklés.? 

_ Such a criticism, from Aristotle, deserves respectful atten- 
tion, though the facts before us completely belie so lofty an 
estimate. It marks, however, the position occupied by Nikias 
in Athenian politics, as the principal person of what may 
be called the oligarchical party, succeeding Kimon and 
Thucydidés, and preceding Theramenés. In looking to the 
conditions under which this party continued to subsist, we 
shall see that during the interval between Thucydidés (son of 
Melésias) and Nikias, the democratical forms had acquired 
such confirmed ascendency, that it would not have suited 
the purpose of any politician to betray evidence of positive 
hostility to them, prior to the Sicilian expedition and the great 
embarrassment in the foreign relations of Athens which arose 
out of that disaster. After that change, the Athenian oligarchs 
became emboldened and aggressive, so that we shall find 
Theramenés among the chief conspirators in the revolution 
of the Four Hundred. But Nikias represents the oligarchical 
party in its previous state of quiescence and torpidity, accom- 
modating itself to a sovereign democracy, and existing in the 
form of common sentiment rather than of common purposes. 
And it is a remarkable illustration of the real temper of the 
Athenian people, that a man of this character, known as an 
oligarch but not feared as such, and doing his duty sincerely 
to the democracy, should have remained until his death the 
most esteemed and influential man in the city. 

Nikias was a man of even mediocrity, in intellect, in 
education, and in oratory : forward in his military duties, and 
not only personally courageous in the field, but hitherto 
found competent as a general under ordinary circumstances :* 

1 Plutarch, Nikias, ¢. 2, 3. 


2 Kalrot fyere al ruéyct te rod rowirov (says Nikias in the Athenian 
assembly, Thucyd. vi. 9) kal focoy érlpwy xepl rg uaurod oduars 
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assiduous, too, in the discharge of all political duties at home, 
especially in the post of Stratégus or one of the ten generals 
of the state, to which he was frequently chosen and rechosen. 
Of the many valuable qualities combined in his predecessor 
Periklés, the recollection of whom was yet fresh in the 
Athenian mind, Nikias possessed two, on which, most of all, 
his influence rested, —though, properly speaking, that influence 
belongs to the sum total of his character, and not to any 
special attributes in it: First, he was thoroughly incorruptible 
as to pecuniary gains—a quality so rare in Grecian public men 
of all the cities, that when a man once became notorious for 
possessing it, he acquired a greater degree of trust than any 
superiority of intellect could have bestowed upon him: next, 
he adopted the Periklean view as to the necessity of a con- 
servative or stationary foreign policy for Athens, avoi new 
acquisitions at a distance, adventurous risks, or provocation to 
fresh enemies. With this important point of analogy there 
were at the same time material differences between them 
even in regard to foreign policy. Periklés was a conservative, 
resolute against submitting to loss or abstraction of empire, but 
at the same time refraining from aggrandisement : Nikias was 
in policy faint-hearted, averse to energetic effort for any purpose 
whatever, and disposed not only to maintain peace, but even 
to purchase it by considerable sacrifices. Nevertheless, he 
was the leading champion of the conservative party of his day, 
always powerful at Athens: and as he was constantly familiar 
with the details and actual course of public affairs, capable of 
giving full effect to the cautious and prudential point of view, 
and enjoying unqualified credit for honest purposes—his value 
as a permanent counsellor was steadily recognised, even 
though in particular cases his counsel might not be followed. 
Besides these two main points, which Nikias had in common 
with Periklés, he was perfect in the use of minor and collateral 
modes of standing well with the people, which that great man 
had taken but little pains to practise. While Periklés attached 
himself to Aspasia, whose splendid qualities did not redeem 
in the eyes of the public either her foreign origin or her 
unchastity, the domestic habits of Nikias appear to have 
been strictly conformable to the rules of Athenian decorum. 
Periklés was surrounded by philosophers, Nikias by prophets 


8p5e38" voulCav Suolws Ayaddy woAlry elvat, bs By Kal rod cduards rt kal 
is obalas mpovofras. 

The whole conduct of Nikias before Syracuse, under the most trying 
circumstances, more than bears out this 
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—whose advice was necessary hoth as a consolation to his 
temperament and asa guide to his intelligence under difficulties, 
One of them was constantly in his service and confidence, and 
his conduct appears to have been sensibly affected by the 
difference of character between one prophet and another,! just 
as the government of Louis XIV. and other Catholic princes 
has been modified by the change of confessors. To a life 
thus rigidly decorous and ultra-religious—both eminently 
acceptable to the Athenians—Nikias added the judicious 
employment of a large fortune with a view to popularity. 
‘Those liturgies (or expensive public duties undertaken by rich 
men, each in his turn, throughout other cities of Greece as well 
as in Athens) which fell to his lot, were performed with such 
splendour, munificence, and good taste, as to procure for him 
universal encomiums ; and so much above his predecessors as 
to be long remembered and extolled. Most of these liturgies 
were connected with the religious service of the state, so that 
Nikias, by his manner of performing them, displayed his zeal 
for the honour of the gods at the same time that he laid up 
for himself. store of popularity. Moreover, the remarkable 
caution and timidity—not before an enemy, but in reference 
to his own fellow-citizens—which marked his character, 
rendered him pre-eminently scrupulous as to giving offence 
or making personal enemies. While his demeanour towards 
the poorer citizens generally was equal and conciliating, the 
presents which he made were numerous, both to gain friends 
and to silence assailants. We are not surprised to hear, that 
various bullies, whom the comic writers turn to scorn, made 
their profit out of this susceptibility. But most assuredly 
Nikias as a public man, though he might occasionally be 
cheated out of money, profited greatly by the reputation thus 
acquired, 

The expenses unavoidable in such a career, combined with 
strict personal honesty, could not have been defrayed except 
by another quality, which ought not to count as discreditable 
to Nikias, though in this too he stood distinguished from 
Periklés. He was a careful and diligent money-getter; a 
speculator in the silver-mines of Laurium, and proprietor of 
one thousand slaves whom he let out for work in them, 
receiving a fixed sum per head for each. The superintending 


1 Thueyd. vii. 50; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 4, 5, 23. TP plvrot Neele ovrne 
véx0y rére unde pdvry Exew Epneipor" 6 yp cuvhOns atrod Kal rd woAd 
tis eroBarporlas Apaypav IrirBldns ereOrher wimpdy Eunpooder, This is 
suggested by Plutarch as an excuse for mistakes on the part of Nikias. 
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slaves who managed the details of this business were men of 
great ability and high pecuniary value.1 Most of the wealth 
of Nikias was held in this form, and not in landed property. 
Judging by what remains to us of the comic authors, this must 
have been considered as a perfectly gentlemanlike way of 
making moncy: for while they abound with derision of the 
leather-dresser Kleon, the lamp-maker Hyperbolus, and the 
vegetable-selling mother to whom Euripidés owes his birth, 
we hear nothing from them in disparagement of the slave-letter 
Nikias, 

The degree to which the latter was thus occupied with the 
care of his private fortune, together with the general moderation 
of his temper, made him often wish to abstract himself from 
public duty. But such unambitious reluctance, rare among 
the public men of the day, rather made the Athenians more 
anxious to put him forward and retain his services. In the 
eyes of the Pentakosiomedimni and the Hippeis, the two 
richest classes in Athens, he was one of themselves—and on 
the whole the best man, as being so little open to reproach or 
calumny, whom they could oppose to the leather-dressers 
and lamp-makers, who often out-talked them in the public 
assembly. The hoplites, who despised Kleon—and did not 
much regard even the brave, hardy, and soldierlike Lamachus, 
because he happened to be poor®—respected in Nikias the 
union of wealth and family with honesty, courage, and care- 
fulness in command. The maritime and trading multitude 
esteemed him as a decorous, honest, religious gentleman, 
who gave splendid choregies, treated the poorest men with 
consideration, and never turned the public scrvice into 
a job for his own profit—who moreover, if he possessed no 
commanding qualities, so as to give to his advice imperative 
and irresistible authority, was yet always worthy of being 
consulted, and a steady safeguard against public mischief. 
Before the fatal Sicilian expedition, he had never commanded 
on any very serious or difficult enterprise ; but what he had 
done had been accomplished successfully ; so that he enjoyed 
the reputation of a fortunate as well as a prudent commander.’ 

1 Xenophon, Memorab. ii, 5, 2; Xenophon, De Vectigalibus, iv. 14. 

® Thucyd. v. 7; Pluterch, Alkibiadés, c, 21. ‘O yap Aduayos fy uty 
rorepucds «al &vdpeins, aklapa 8 od xpooiy ob8? bynos aitg Bid wevlay: 
compare Plutarch, Nikias, c. 15. 

3 Thucyd. v 16. Nuias wAciora ray rére €B pepsuevos ev orparyylais— 
Nixlas ply Aovrsperes, & § axadhs Fr nal jwire, asdoacta Thr 
ebruxlay, &o—vi. 17. ws dys ve (Alkibiadés) fre dnd wer? airs 
nal 6 Nuclas edruxhs Sone? elvai, &e. 
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He appears to have acted as proxenus to the Lacedemonians 
at Athens; probably by his own choice, and among several 
others. 

The first half of the political life of Nikias,—after the time when 
he tose to enjoy full consideration in Athens, being already of 
mature age—was spent in opposition to Kleon; the last half, 
in opposition to Alkibiadés. To employ terms which are not 
fully suitable to the Athenian democracy, but which yet bring 
to view the difference intended to be noted better than any 
others, Nikias was a minister or ministerial man, often actually 
exercising, and always likely to exercise, official functions— 
Kleon was a man of the opposition, whose province it was to 
supervise and censure official men for their public conduct. 
We must divest these words of that accompaniment which they 
are understood to carry in English political life—a standing 
parliamentary majority in favour of one party: Kleon would 
often carry in the public assembly resolutions, which his oppo- 
nents Nikias and others of like rank and position—who served 
in the posts of Stratégus, ambassador, and other important 
offices designated by the general vote—were obliged against 
their will to execute. 

In attaining such offices they were assisted by the political 
clubs, or established conspiracies (to translate the original 
literally) among the leading Athenians to stand by each other 
both for acquisition of office and for mutual insurance under 
judicial trial. These clubs, or Heteries, must have played an 
important part in the practical working of Athenian politics, 
and it is much to be regretted that we are possessed of no 
details respecting them. We know that in Athens they were 
thoroughly oligarchical in disposition'—while equality, or 


1 Thucyd. viii. 54. Kal 8 uty Meleavdpos rds re tuvwpoctas, ateep erbvy- 
xavov mpdrepoy av thi néAet oboa én) Bleais Kal Apyais, axdoas exenday Kad 
eashaiebienss Bras tvorpaplvres Kal ows Bovdevodpevor narcdicoucs 
hr Biuor, nal rBXAa wapaoneviens, &e, 

‘After having thus organised the Hetries, and brought them into co- 
operation for his revolutionary objects against the democracy, Peisander 
departed from Athens to Samos: on his return he finds that these 
Heteries have been very actively employed, and hed made great progress 
towards the subversion of the democracy: they had assassinated the 
demagogue Androklés and various other political enemies—o! 3% dug) rbv 
Tlelvavdpor—FrGov és tas *AChras,—nal katadaufdvoug: 7a wAciota Tois 
Eralpois npouipyacuéva, &c. (viii. 65). 

The political draipela to which Alkibiadés belonged is mentioned in 
Isokratés, De Bigis, Or. xvi. p. 348, sect. 6. A€yores ds 6 warhp 
cuvdyor Thy éraipelay ex) vearépors wpdyuact. Allusions to 
these éraipeia: aad to their well-known political and judicial purposes 
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something near to it, in rank and position, must have been 
essential to the social harmony of the members. In some 
towns, it appears that such political associations existed under 
the form of gymnasia! for the mutual exercise of the members, 
or of syssitia for joint banquets. At Athens they were numerous, 
and doubtless not habitually in friendship with each other ; 
since the antipathies among different oligarchical men were ex- 
ceedingly strong, and the union brought about between them at 
the time of the Four Hundred, arising only out of common desire 
to put down the democracy, lasted but a little while. But the 
designation of persons to serve in the capacity of Stratégus and 
other principal offices greatly depended upon them—as well as 
the facility of passing through that trial of accountability to 
which every man was liable aiter his year of office. Nikias, and 
men generally of his rank and fortune, helped by these clubs 
and lending help in their turn, composed what may be called the 
ministers, or executive individual functionaries of Athens: the 
men who acted, gave orders as to specific acts, and saw to the 
execution of that which the senate and the public assembly 
resolved. Especially in regard to the military and naval force 
of the city, so large and so actively employed at this time, the 
powers of detail possessed by the Stratégi must have been very 
great, and essential to the safety of the state. 

While Nikias was thus in what may be called ministerial func- 
tion, Kleon was not of sufficient importance to attain the same, 
but was confined to the inferior function of opposition. We 
shall see in the coming chapter how he became as it were pro- 
moted, partly by his own superior penetration, partly by the 
dishonest artifice and misjudgement of Nikias and other oppo- 
nents, in the affair of Sphakteria. But his vocation was now 
to find fault, to censure, to denounce ; his theatre of action 


(unfortunately they are only allusions) are found in Plato, Thecetet, c. 79, 
P- 173. oxouba) 3% braipeidy éx' dpyds, &e.: also Plato, Legg. ix. c. 3, 
p. 856; Plato, Republic. ii. c. 8, p. 365, where they are mentioned in 
conjunction with cvvepocia—ém) yap Td AwOdvew Evrepoctas re nad érai- 
pelas ovrdtouer—also in Psexdo-Andokidés cont. Alkibiad. c. 2, p. 112. 
Compare the general remarks of Thucydides, iii. 82, and Demosthenés 
cont. Stephan. ii. p. 1157. 

‘Two Dissertations, hy Messrs. Vischer and Bittner, collect the scanty 
indications respecting these Heteries, together with some attempts to 
enlarge and speculate upon them, which are more ingenious than trust- 
worthy (Die Oligarchische Partei und die Hetairien in Athen, von W. 
Vischer, Basel, 1836; Geschichte der politischen Hetairien zu Athen, von 
Hermann Bittner, Leipsic, 1840). 

1 About the political workings of the Syssitia and Gymnasia, see Plato, 
Legg. i. p. 6363 Polybius, xx. 6 
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was the senate, the public assembly, the dikasteries ; his prin- 
cipal talent was that of specch, in which he must unquestionably 
have surpassed all his contemporaries. The two gifts which 
had been united in Periklés—superior capacity for speech, as 
well as for action—were now severed, and had fallen, though 
both in greatly inferior degree, the one to Nikias, the other to 
Kleon. As an opposition-man, fierce and violent in temper, 
Kleon was extremely formidable to all acting functionaries ; and 
from his influence in the public assembly, he was doubtless the 
author of many important positive measures, thus going beyond 
the functions belonging to what is called opposition. But 
though the most effective speaker in the public assembly, 
he was not for that reason the most influential person in the 
democracy. His powers of speech in fact stood out the more 
prominently, because they were found apart from that station 
and those qualities which were considered, even at Athens, all 
but essential to make a man a leader in political life. 

To understand the political condition of Athens at this time, 
it has been necessary to take this comparison between Nikias 
and Kleon, and to remark, that though the latter might be a 
more victorious speaker, the former was the more guiding and 
influential leader. The points gained by Kleon were all noisy 
and palpable, sometimes however, without doubt, of consider- 
able moment—but the course of affairs was much more under 
the direction of Nikias. 

It was during the summer of this year (the fifth of the war— 
B.C. 427) that the Athenians began operations on a small 
scale in Sicily; probably contrary to the advice both of 
Nikias and Kleon, neither of them seemingly favourable to 
these distant undertakings. I reserve however the series of 
Athenian measures in Sicily—which afterwards became the 
turning-point of the fortunes of the state—for a department by 
themselves. I shall take them up separately, and bring them 
down to the Athenian expedition against Syracuse, when I 
reach the date of that important event. 

During the autumn of the same year, the epidemic disorder, 
after having intermitted for some time, resumed its ravages at 
Athens, and continued for one whole year longer, to the sad 
ruin both of the strength and the comfort of the city. And it 
seems that this autumn, as well as the ensuing summer, were 
distinguished by violent atmospheric and terrestrial disturbance. 
Numerous earthquakes were experienced at Athens, in Eubcea, 
in Boeotia, especially near Orchomenus. Sudden waves of the 
sea and unexampled tides were also felt on the coast of Eubcea 
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and Lokris, and the islands of Atalanté and Peparéthus; the 
Athenian fort and one of the two guard-ships at Atalanté were 
partially destroyed. The earthquakes produced one effect 
favourable to Athens. They deterred the Lacedzemonians from 
invading Attica, Agislking of Sparta had already reached the 
isthmus for that purpose; but repeated earthquakes were 
locked upon as an unfavourable portent, and the scheme was 
abandoned.! 

These earthquakes however were not considered sufficient to 
deter the Lacedzemonians from the foundation of Herakleia, a 
new colony near the strait of Thermopylz. On this occasion, 
we hear of a branch of the Greek population not before men- 
tioned during the war, The coast north-west of the strait of 
Thermopyle was occupied by the three subdivisions of the 
Malians—Paralii, Hierés, and Trachinians. ‘These latter, 
immediately adjoining Mount Gta on its north side—as well 
as the Dorians (the little tribe properly so called, which was 
accounted the primitive hearth of the Dorians generally) who 
joined the same mountain range on the south—were both of 
them harassed and plundered by the predatory mountaineers, 
probably /&tolians, on the high lands between them. At first 
the Trachinians were disposed to throw themselves on the 
protection of Athens. But not feeling sufficiently assured as to 
the way in which she would deal with them, they joined with 
the Dorians in claiming aid from Sparta: in fact, it does not 
appear that Athens, possessing naval superiority only and being 
inferior on land, could have given them effective aid. 

The Lacedemonians, eagerly embracing the opportunity, 
determined to plant a strong colony in this tempting situation. 
There was wood in the neighbouring regions for ship-building,? 
so that they might hope to acquire a naval position for attack- 
ing the neighbouring island of Eubcea, while the passage of 
troops against the subject-allies of Athens in Thrace, would 
also be facilitated; the impracticability of such passage had 
forced them, three years before, to leave Potidza to its fate. 
A considerable body of colonists, Spartans and Lacedzemonian 
Periceki, was assembled under the conduct of three Spartan 
@kists—Leon, Damagon, and Alkidas ; the latter (we are to 
presume, though Thucydidés does not say so) the same 
admiral who had met with such little success in Tonia and at 
Korkyra. Proclamation was further made to invite the junction 

1 Thucyd, iii. 87, 89, go. 


* Respecting this abundance of wood, as well as the site of Herakleia 
generally, consult Livy, xxxvi. 22. 
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of all other Greeks as colonists, excepting by name Ionians, 
Achseans, and some other tribes not here specified. Probably 
the distinct exclusion of the Achzans must have been rather 
the continuance of ancient sentiment than dictated by any 
Present reasons ; since the Achzans were not now pronounced 
enemies of Sparta. A number of colonists, stated as not less 
than 10,000, flocked to the place, having confidence in the 
stability of the colony under the powerful protection of Sparta. 
The new town, of large circuit, was built and fortified under 
the name of Herakleia;! not far from the site of Trachis, 
about two miles and a quarter from the nearest point of the 
Maliac Gulf, and about double that distance from the strait of 
Thermopyle. Near to thelatter, and forthe purpose of keeping 
effective possession of it, a port with dock and accommodation 
for shipping was constructed. 

A populous city, established under Lacedzemonian protection 
in this important post, alarmed the Athenians, and created 
much expectation in every part of Greece. But the Lacede- 
monian C&kists were harsh and unskilful in their management ; 
while the Thessalians, to whom the Trachinian territory was 
tributary, considered the colony as an encroachment upon 
their soil. Anxious to prevent its increase, they harassed it 
with hostilities from the first moment. The CEtean assailants 
were also active enemies ; so that Herakleia, thus pressed from 
without and misgoverned, within, dwindled down from its 
original numbersand promise, barely maintaining its existence.’ 
We shall find it in later times, however, revived, and becoming 
a place of considerable importance. 

The main Athenian armament of this summer, consisting of 
sixty triremes under Nikias, undertook an expedition against 
the island of Melos. Melos and Thera, both inhabited by 
ancient colonists from Lacedemon, had never been from the 
beginning, and still refused to be, members of the Athenian 
alliance or subjects of the Athenian empire. They thus stood 
out as exceptions to all the other islands in the A®gean, and 
the Athenians thought themselves authorised to resort to 
constraint and conquest; believing themselves entitled to 
command over all the islands. They might indeed urge, and 
with considerable plausibility, that the Melians now enjoyed 


2 Diodor. xii, 59. Not merely was Héraklés the mythical progenitor 
of the Spartan kings, but the whole region near (Eta and Trachis was 
adorned by legends and heroic incidents connected with him: see the 
drama of the Trachini by Sophoklés. 

2 Thucyd, iii. 92, 93 ; Diodor. xi. 49; xii. 59. 
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their share of the protection of the AEgean from piracy, without 
contributing to the cost of it: but considering the obstinate 
reluctance and strong philo-Laconian prepossessions of the 
Melians, who had taken no part in the war and given no ground 
of offence to Athens, the attempt to conquer them by force 
could hardly be justified even as a calculation of gain and loss, 
and was a mere gratification to the pride of power in carrying 
out what, in modern days, we should call the principle of 
maritime empire. Melos and Thera formed awkward corners, 
which defaced the symmetry of a great proprietor’s field ;1 and 
the former ultimately entailed upon Athens the heaviest of all 
losses—a deed of blood which deeply dishonoured her annals. 
On this occasion, Nikias visited the island with his fleet, and 
after vainly summoning the inhabitants, ravaged the lands, 
but retired without undertaking a siege. He then sailed away, 
and came to Orépus, on the north-east frontier of Attica 
bordering on Beeotia. The hoplites on board his ships, land- 
ing in the night, marched into the interior of Boeotia to the 
vicinity of Tanagra. They were here met, according to signal 
raised, by a military force from Athens which marched thither 
by land; and the joint Athenian army ravaged the Tana; 
territory, gaining an insignificant advantage over its defenders. 
On retiring, Nikias reassembled his armament, sailed north- 
ward along the coast of Lokris with the usual ravages, and 
returned home without effecting anything further.? 

About the same time that he started, thirty other Athenian 
triremes, under Demosthenés and Proklés, had been sent round 
Peloponnesus to act upon the coast of Akarnania. In con- 
junction with the whole Akarnanian force, except the men of 
(Eniade—with fifteen triremes from Korkyra and some troops 
from Kephallenia and Zakynthus—they ravaged the whole 
territory of Leukas, both within and without the isthmus, and 
confined the inhabitants to their town, which was too strong 
to be taken by anything but a wall of circumvallation and a 
tedious blockade. And the Akarnanians, to whom the city 
was especially hostile, were urgent with Demosthenés to under- 
take this measure forthwith, since the opportunity might not 
again recur, and success was nearly certain. 

But this enterprising officer committed the great imprudence 
of offending them on a matter of great importance, in order 


* Horat. Sat. ii. 6. 8— 
©! siangulus iste 
Proximus accedat, qui nunc denormat ageliam ! 


2 Thucyd. iii, 91. 
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to attack a country of all others the most impracticable— 
the interior of AXtolia. The Messenians of Naupaktus, who 
suffered from the depredations of the neighbouring Atolian 
tribes, inflamed his imagination by suggesting to him a grand 
scheme of operations,! more worthy of the large force which he 
commanded than the mere reduction of Leukas. The various 
tribes of étolians—rude, brave, active, predatory, and unri- 
valled in the use of the javelin, which they rarely laid out of 
their hands—stretched across the country from between Par- 
nassus and (Eta to the eastern bank of the Acheléus. The 
scheme suggested by the Messenians was that Demosthenés 
should attack the great central A®tolian tribes—the Apodéti, 
Ophioneis, and Eurytines :—if they were conquered, all the 
remaining continental tribes between the Ambrakian Gulf and 
Mount Parnassus might be invited or forced into the alliance 
of Athens—the Akarnanians being already included in it. 
Having thus got the command of a large continental force,” 
Demosthenés contemplated the ulterior scheme of marching at 
the head of it on the west of Parnassus through the territory of 
the Ozolian Lokrians—inhabiting the north of the Corinthian 
Gulf, friendly to Athens, and enemies to the £tolians, whom 
they resembled both in their habits and in their fighting—until 
he arrived at Kitynium ‘in Doris, in the upper portion of the 
valley of the river Kephisus. He would then easily descend 
that valley into the territory of the Phokians, who were likely 
to join the Athenians if a favourable opportunity occurred, but 
who might at any rate be constrained to do so. From Phokis, 
the scheme was to invade from the northward the conterminous. 
territory of Boeotia, the great enemy of Athens ; which might 
thus perhaps be completely subdued, if assailed at the same 
time from Attica. Any Athenian general, who could have 
executed this comprehensive scheme would have acquired at 
home a high and well-merited celebrity. But Demosthenés 
had been ill-informed both as to the invincible barbarians, and 
the pathless country, comprehended under the nante of A®tolia. 
Some of the tribes spoke a language scarcely intelligible to 


1 Thucyd. ili. 94. AnuorOérns 8 dvanelOeras xara thy xpdvay Tabray bx 
Meaanviwy hs xaddy altG orparias rocabrys tuverkeyudrns, &c. 

2 Thucyd. iii.94. 7d KAAo hzeipwrixdy 7d radrp. None of the tribes, 
properly called Epirots, would be comprised in this expression: the name 
4meiporas is here a. general name (not proper name), as Poppo and Dr. 
Arnold remark. Demosthenés would calculate on getting under his orders 
the Akarnanians and Aitolians, and some other tribes besides; but what 
other tribes, it is not easy to specify: perhaps the Agrai, east of Amphilo- 
chia, among them. 
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Greeks, and even ate their meat raw; while the country has 
even downto the present time remained not only unconquered, 
but untraversed by an enemy in arms. 

Demosthenés accordingly retired from Leukas, in spite of 
the remonstrance of the Akamanians, who not only could not 
be induced to accompany him, but went home in visible disgust. 
He then sailed with his other forces—Messenians, Kephal- 
lenians, and Zakynthians—to CEneon in the territory of the 
Ozolian Lokrians, a maritime township on the Corinthian Gulf, 
not far eastward of Naupaktus—where his army was disem- 
basked, together with 300 epibate (or marines) from the 
triremes—including on this occasion, what was not commonly 
the case on shipboard,! some of the choice hoplites, selected 
all from young men of the same age, on the Athenian muster- 
roll. Having passed the night in the sacred precinct of Zeus 
Nemeus at CEneon, memorable as the spot where the poet 
Hesiod was said to have been slain, he marched early in the 
morning, under the guidance of the Messenian Chromon, into 
fEtolia) On the first day he took Potidania, on the second 
Krokyleium, on the third Teichium—all of them villages 
unfortified and undefended, for the inhabitants abandoned 
them and fied to the mountains above. He was here inclined 
to halt and await the junction of the Ozolian Lokrians, who 
had engaged to invade AXtolia at the same time, and were 
almost indispensable to his success, from their familiarity with 
Btolian warfare, and their similarity of weapons. But the 

1 Thucyd, iii, 98. The Epibate, or soldiers serving on shipboard 
(marines), were more usually taken from the Thetes, or ‘the poorest class 
of citizens, furnished by the state with 2 panoply for the occasion—not 
from the regular hoplites on the muster-roll. Maritime soldiery is there- 
fore usually spoken of as something inferior: the present triremes of 
Deron! tenky are noticed in the light of an excepiion (rors nal pathon 
orparias, Thucyd. vi. 21). 

So among the Romans, service in the legions was accounted higher and 
more honourable than that of the classiarii milites (Tacit. Histor. i. 87). 

‘The Athenian Epibat, though not forming a corps permanently distinct, 
correspond in function to the English marines, who seem to have been 
first distinguished permanently from other foot-soldiers about the year 
1684. “It having been found necessary on many occasions to embark a 
number of soldiers on board our ships of war, and mere. landsmen being at 
first extremely unhealthy—and at first, until they had been accustomed 
to the sea, in a great measure unserviceable—it was at length judged 
expedient to appoint certain regiments for that service, who were trained 
to the different modes of sea-fighting and also made useful in some of 
those manceavres of a ship where a great many hands were required. 
These from the nature of their duty were distinguished by the appellation 
of maritime soldiers or marines.”—Grose’s Military Antiquities of the 
English Army, vol. i. p. 186. (London, 1786.) 
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Messenians again persuaded him to advance without delay 
into the interior, in order that the villages might be separately 
attacked and taken before any collective force could be gathered 
together: and Demosthenés was so encouraged by having as 
yet encountered no resistance, that he advanced to Agitium, 
which he also found deserted, and captured without opposition. 

Here however was the term of his good fortune. The moun- 
tains round A’gitium were occupied not only by the inhabitants 
of that village, but also by the entire force of tolia, collected 
even from the distant tribes Bomiés and Kalliés, who bordered 
on the Maliac Gulf. The invasion of Demosthenés had 
become known beforehand to the Atolians, who not only fore- 
wamed all their own tribes of the approaching enemy, but also 
sent ambassadors to Sparta and Corinth to ask for aid.1 How- 
ever they showed themselves fully capable of defending their 
own territory without foreign aid. Demosthenés found himself 
assailed in his position at Agitium, on all sides at once by 
these active highlanders armed with javelins, pouring down 
from the neighbouring hills. Not engaging in any close com- 
bat, they retreated when the Athenians advanced forward to 
charge them—resuming their aggression the moment that the 
pursuers, who could never advance far in consequence of the 
ruggedness of the ground, began to return to the main body. 
The small number of bowmen along with Demosthenés for 
some time kept their unshielded assailants at bay. But the 
officer commanding the bowmen was presently slain ; the stock 
of arrows became nearly exhausted ; and what was still worse, 
Chromon the Messenian, the only man who knew the country 
and could serve as guide, was slain also. The bowmen became 
thus either ineffective or dispersed ; while the hoplites exhausted 
themselves in vain attempts to pursue and beat off an active 
enemy, who always returned upon them and in every successive 
onsct thinned and distressed them more and more. At length 


1 Thucyd. iii. 100. Mpomwéuipavres splresor Es re KépivOov nal és AaxeBal- 
ova xpécBeis—nelBovow bare oplor méuyar orpatiav ex) Navmaucroy 1d Thy 
rav AOqvaley érayayhy. 

Tt is not here meant, I think (as Géller and Dr. Arnold suppose), that 
the A&tolians sent envoys to Lacedemon before there was any talk or 
thought of the invasion of Agtolia, simply in prosecution of the standing 
antipathy which they bore to Naupaktus ; but that they had sent envoys 
immediately when they heard of the preparations for invading Aftolia—yet 
before the invasion actually took place. The words 8:2 rhy ray *Adnvaloy 
éxayoryhy show that this is the meaning. 

‘The word éraywyf is rightly construed by Haack, against the Scholiast 
because the Naupaktians were bringing in the Athenians to invade 

Etolia.” 
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the force of Demosthenés was completely broken and compelled 
to take flight ; without beaten roads, without guides, and in a 
country not only strange to them, but impervious, from con- 
tinual mountain, rock, and forest. Many of them wereslainin 
the flight by pursuers, superior not less in rapidity of movement 
than in knowledge of the country: some even lost themselves 
in the forest, and perished miserably in flames kindled around 
them by the Atolians, The fugitives were at length reassem- 
bled at CEneon near the sea, with the loss of Proklés the 
colleague of Demosthenés in command, as well as of r20 hop- 
lites, among the best armed and most vigorous in the Athenian 
musterroll.! The remaining force was soon transported back 
from Naupaktus to Athens, but Demosthenés remained behind, 
being too much afraid of the displeasure of his countrymen to 
return at such a moment. It is certain that his conduct was 
such as justly to incur their displeasure ; and that the expedi- 
tion against #tolia, alienating an established ally and provok- 
ing a new enemy, had been conceived with a degree of rashness 
which nothing but the unexpected favour of fortune could have 
counterbalanced. 

The force of the new enemy, whom his unsuccessful attack 
had raised into activity, soon made itself felt. The £tolian 
envoys, who had been despatched to Sparta and Corinth, found 
it easy to obtain the promise of a considerable force to join 
them in an expedition against Naupaktus, About the month 
of September, a body of 3000 Peloponnesian hoplites, including 
500 from the newly-founded colony of Herakleia, was assembled 
at Delphi, under the command of Eurylochus, Makarius, and 
Menedemus. Their road of march to Naupaktus lay through 
the territory of the Ozolian Lokrians, whom they proposed 
either to gain over or to subdue. With Amphissa, the largest 
Lokrian township and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Delphi, they had little difficulty—for the Amphissians were in 
a state of feud with their neighbours on the other side of Par- 
nassus, and were afraid that the new armament might become 
the instrument of Phokian antipathy against them. On the 
first application they joined the Spartan alliance, and gave 
hostages for their fidelity to it: morcover they persuaded many 
other Lokrian petty villages—among others the Myoneis, who 
were masters of the most difficult pass on the road—to do the 
same. Eurylochus received from these various townships rein- 
forcements for his army, as well as hostages for their fidelity, 
whom he deposited at Kytinium in Doris: and he was thus 

2 Thueyd. iii. 98. 
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enabled to march through all the territory of the Ozolian 
Lokrians without resistance ; except from CEneon and Eupalion, 
both which places he took by force. Having arrived in the 
territory of Naupaktus, he was there joined by the full force of 
the A&tolians. Their joint efforts, after laying waste all the 
neighbourhood, captured the Corinthian colony of Molykreion, 
which had become subject to the Athenian empire.? 

Naupaktus, with a large circuit of wall and thinly defended, 
was in the greatest danger, and would certainly have been 
taken, had it not been saved by the efforts of the Athenian 
Demosthenés, who had remained there ever since the unfor- 
tunate AEtolian expedition. Apprised of the coming march of 
Eurylochus, he went personally to the Akamanians, and per- 
suaded them to send a force to aid in the defence of Naupaktus. 
For a long time they turned a deaf ear to his solicitations in 
consequence of the refusal to blockade Leukas—but they were 
at length induced to consent. At the head of rooo Akarnanian 
hoplites, Demosthenés threw himself into Naupaktus, and 
Eurylochus, seeing that the town had been thus placed out of 
the reach of attack, abandoned all his designs upon it—march- 
ing farther westward to the neighbouring territories of Etolia— 
Kalydon, Pleuron and Proschium, near the Acheléus and the 
borders of Akarnania. 

The A&tolians, who had come down to join him for the com- 
mon purpose of attacking Naupaktus, here abandoned him and 
retired to their respective homes. But the Ambrakiots, rejoiced 
to find so considerable a Peloponnesian force in their neigh- 
bourhood, prevailed upon him to assist them in attacking the 
Amphilochian Argos as well as Akarnania ; assuring him that 
there was now a fair prospect of bringing the whole of the 
population of the mainland, between the Ambrakian and 
Corinthian Gulfs, under the supremacy of Lacedemon. Hav- 
ing persuaded Eurylochus thus to keep his forces together and 
ready, they themselves with 3000 Ambrakiot hoplites invaded 
the territory of the Amphilochian Argos, and captured the 
fortified hill of Olpe immediately bordering on the Ambrakian 
Gulf, about three miles from Argos itself; a hill employed 
in former days by the Akamanians as a place for public judicial 
congress of the whole nation.? 

This enterprise, communicated forthwith to Eurylochus, was 
the signal for movement on both sides. The Akarnanians, 
marching with their whole force to the protection of Argos, 

1 Thueyd. 
2 Thucyd. 


Tor, 102, 
102-105, 
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occupied a post called Krénz in the Amphilochian territory, to 
prevent Eurylochus from effecting his junction with the Ambra- 
kiots at Olpe. They at the same time sent urgent messages 
to Demosthenés at Naupaktus, and to the Athenian guard- 
squadron of twenty triremes under Aristotelés and Hierophon, 
entreating their aid in the present need, and inviting Demo- 
sthenés to act as their commander. They had forgotten their 
displeasure against him arising out of his recent refusal to 
blockade at Leukas—for which they probably thought that he 
had been sufficiently punished by his disgrace at #tolia ; while 
they knew and esteemed his military capacity. In fact, the 
accident whereby he had been detained at Naupaktus now 
worked fortunately for them as well as for him. It secured to 
them a commander whom all of them respected, obviating the 
jealousies among their own numerous petty townships—it pro- 
cured for him the means of retrieving his own reputation at 
Athens. Demosthenés, not backward in seizing this golden 
opportunity, came speedily into the Ambrakian Gulf with the 
twenty triremes, conducting 200 Messenian hoplites and sixty 
Athenian bowmen. Finding the whole Akarnanian force con- 
centrated at the Amphilochian Argos, he was named general, 
nominally along with the Akarnanian generals, but in reality 
enjoying the whole direction of operations. 

He found also the whole of the enemy’s force, both the 3000 
Ambrakiot hoplites and the Peloponnesian division under 
Eurylochus, already united and in position at Olpz, about three 
miles off. For Eurylochus, as soon as he was apprised that the 
Ambrakiots had reached Olpa, broke up forthwith his camp at 
Proschium in AXtolia, knowing that his best chance of travers- 
ing the hostile territory of Akarnania consisted in celerity: the 
whole Akarnanian force however had already gone to Argos, 
so that his march was unopposed through that country. He 
crossed the Acheléus, marched westward of Stratus, through 
the Akarnanian townships’ of Phytia, Medeon, and Limnoa, 
then quitting both Akarnania and the direct road from Akar- 
nania to Argos, he struck rather eastward into the mountainous 
district of Thyamus in the territory of the Agrzeans, who were 
enemies of the Akarnanians. From hence he descended at 
night into the territory of Argos, and passed unobserved, under 
cover of the darkness, between Argos itself and the ‘Akarnanian 
force at Krénz, so as to join in safety the 3000 Ambrakiots at 
Olpee, to their great joy. hey had feared that the enemy 
at Argos and Kréne would have arrested his passage; and 
believing their force inadequate to contend alone, they had sent 
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pressing messages home to demand large reinforcements for 
themselves and their own protection.! 

Demosthenés, thus finding a united and formidable enemy, 
superior in number to himself, at Olpa, conducted his troops 
from Argos and Krénze to attack them. The ground was rugged 
and mountainous, and between the two armies lay a steep 
ravine, which neither liked to be the first to pass; so that they 
lay for five days inactive. If Herodotus had been our historian, 
he would probably have ascribed this delay to unfavourable 
sacrifices (which may indeed have been the case), and would 
have given us interesting anecdotes respecting the prophets on 
both sides; but the more positive and practical genius of 
Thucydidés merely acquaints us, that on the sixth day both 
armies put themselves in order of battle—both probably tired 
of waiting. ‘The ground being favourable for ambuscade, 
Demosthents hid in a bushy dell 400 hoplites and light-armed, 
so that they might spring up suddenly in the midst of the 
action upon the Peloponnesian left, which outflanked his right. 
He was himself on the right with the Messenians and some 
Athenians, opposed to Eurylochus on the left of the enemy: 
the Akarnanians with the Amphilochian akontists or darters 
occupied his left, opposed to the Ambrakiot hoplites: Ambra- 
kiots and Peloponnesians were however intermixed in the line 
of Eurylochus, and it was only the Mantineans who maintained 
a separate station of their own towards the left centre. The 
battle accordingly began, and Eurylochus with his supcrior 
numbers was proceeding to surround Demosthents, when on a 
sudden the men in ambush rose up and set upon his rear. A 
panic seized his men, who made no resistance worthy of their 
Peloponnesian reputation: they broke and fled, while Eury- 
lochus, doubtless exposing himself with peculiar bravery in 
order to restore the battle, was early slain. Demosthenés, 
having near him his best troops, pressed them vigorously, and 
their panic communicated itself to the troops in the centre, so 
that all were put to flight and pursued to Olpz. On the right 
of the line of Eurylochus, the Ambrakiots, the most warlike 
Greeks in the Epirotic regions, completely defeated the Akar- 
nanians opposed to them, and carried their pursuit even as far 
as Argos. So complete however was the victory gained by 
Demosthenés over the remaining troops, that these Ambrakiots 
had great difficulty in fighting their way back to Olpze, which 
was not accomplished without severe loss, and late in the 
evening. Among all the beaten troops, the Mantineans were 

+ Thucyd. iii. 105, 106, 107. 
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those who best maintained their retreating order.1_ The loss in 
the army of Demosthenés was about 300 ; that of the opponents 
much greater, but the number is not specified. 

Of the three Spartan commanders, two, Eurylochus and 
Makarius, had been slain: the third, Menedzeus, found himself 
beleaguered both by sea and land—the Athenian squadron 
being on guard along the coast. It would seem indeed that he 
might have fought his way to Ambrakia, especially as he would 
have met the Ambrakiot reinforcement coming from the city. 
But whether this were possible or net, the commander, too 
much dispirited to attempt it, took advantage of the customary 
truce granted for burying the dead, to open negotiations with 
Demosthenés and the Akarnanian generals, for the purpose of 
obtaining an unmolested retreat. This was peremptorily re- 
fused: but Demosthenés (with the consent of the Akarnanian 
leaders) secretly intimated to the Spartan commander and those 
immediately around him, together with the Mantineans and 
other Peloponnesian troops—that if they chose to make a 

_ Separate and surreptitious retreat, abandoning their comrades, 
no opposition would be offered. He designed by this means 
not merely toisolate the Ambrakiots, the great enemies of Argos 
and Akarmnania, along with the body of miscellaneous mercen- 
aries who had come under Eurylochus—but also to obtain the 
more permanent advantage of disgracing the Spartans and 
Peloponnesians in the eyes of the Epirotic Greeks, as cowards 
and traitors to military fellowship. The very reason which 
prompted Demosthenés to grant a separate facility of escape, 
cought to have been imperative with Menedzus and the Pelopon- 
nesians around him, to make them spurn it with indignation. 
Yet such was their anxiety for personal safety, that this dis- 
graceful convention was accepted, ratified, and carried into 
effect forthwith. It stands alone in Grecian history, as an 
example of separate treason in officers to purchase safety for 
themselves and their immediate comrades, by abandoning the 
general body under their command. Had the officers been 
Athenian, it would have been doubtless quoted as evidence of 
the pretended faithlessness of democracy. But as it was the 
act of a Spartan commander in conjunction with many leading 
Peloponnesians, we will only venture to remark upon it as a 
further manifestation of that intra-Peloponnesian selfishness, and 
carelessness of obligation towards extra-Peloponnesian Greeks, 
which we found so lamentably prevalent during the invasion of 
Xerxes; in this case indeed heightened by the fact, that the 

» Thucyd. iii, 107, 108: compare Polyznus, iii. 1. 
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men deserted were fellow-Dorians and fellow-soldiers who had 
just fought in the same ranks. 

As soon as the ceremony of burying the dead had been com- 
pleted, Menedeus, and the Peloponnesians who were protected 
by this secret convention, stole away slily and in small bands 
under pretence of collecting wood and vegetables. On getting 
to a little distance, they quickened their pace and made off— 
much to the dismay of the Ambrakiots, who ran after them 
trying to overtake them. The Akarnanians pursued, and their 
leaders had much difficulty in explaining to them the secret 
convention just concluded. It was not without some suspicions 
of treachery, and even personal hazard from their own troops, 
that they at length caused the fugitive Peloponnesians to be 
respected ; while the Ambrakiots, the most obnoxious of the 
two to Akarnanian feeling, were pursued without any reserve, 
and 200 of them were slain before they could escape into the 
friendly territory of the Agreans.! To distinguish Ambrakiots 
from Peloponnesians, similar in race and dialect, was however 
no easy task. Much dispute arose in individual cases, 

Unfairly as this loss fell upon Ambrakia, a far more severe 
calamity was yet in store forher. The large reinforcement from 
the city, which had been urgently invoked by the detachment 
at Olpz, started in due course as soon as they could be got 
ready, and entered the territory of Amphilochia about the time 
when the battle of Olps was fought ; but ignorant of that mis- 
fortune, and hoping to arrive soon enough to stand by their 
friends. Their march was made known to Demosthenés, on 
the day after the battle, by the Amphilochians ; who at the 
same time indicated to him the best way of surprising them in 
the rugged and mountainous road along which they had to 
march, at the two conspicuous peaks called Idomené, imme- 
diately above a narrow pass leading farther on to Olpz. It was. 
known beforehand, by the line of march of the Ambrakiots, 
that they would rest for the night at the lower of these two: 
peaks, ready to march through tho pass on the next morning. 
On that same night a detachment of Amphilochians, unde: 
direction from Demosthenés, seized the higher of the two peaks ;. 
while that commander himself, dividing his forces into two divi- 
sions, started from his position at Olpee in the evening after 
supper. One of these divisions, having the advantage of 
Amphilochian guides in their own country, marched by an. 
unfrequented mountain road to Idomené; the other, under 
Demosthenés himself, went directly through the pass leading. 

1 Thucyd, iii. 111. 
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from Idomené to Olpz. . After marching all night, they reached 
the camp of the Ambrakiots a little before daybreak—Demo- 
sthenés himself with his Messenians in the van. The surprise 
was complete. The Ambrakiots were found still lying down 
and asleep, while even the sentinels, uninformed of the recent 
battle—hearing themselves accosted in the Doric dialect by the 
Messenians, whom Demosthenés had placed in front for that 
express purpose—and not seeing very clearly in the morning 
twilight—mistook them for some of their own fellow-citizens 
coming back from the other camp. The Akarnanians and Mes- 
senians thus fell among the Ambrakiots sleeping and unarmed, 
and without any possibility of resistance. Large numbers of 
them were destroyed on the spot, and the remainder fled in all 
directions among the neighbouring mountains, none knowing 
the roads and the country. It was the country of the Amphi- 
lochians—subjects of Ambrakia, but subjects averse to their 
condition, and now making use of their perfect local knowledge 
and light-armed equipment, to inflict a terrible revenge on their 
masters. Some of the Ambrakiots became entangled in ravines 
—others fell into ambuscades laid by the Amphilochians. 
Others again, dreading most of all to fall into the hands of 
the Amphilochians—barbaric in race as well as intensely 
hostile in feeling—and seeing no other possibility of escaping 
them—swam off to the Athenian ships cruising along the shore. 
‘There were but a small proportion of them who survived to 
return to Ambrakia.! 

The complete victory of Idomené, admirably prepared by 
Demosthenés, was achieved with scarce any loss. The 
Akarnanians, after erecting their trophy and despoiling the 
enemy's dead, prepared to carry off the arms thus taken to 
Argos. 

on the morrow, however, before this was done, they were 
visited by a herald, coming from those Ambrakiots who had 
fled into the Agreean territory, after the battle of Olpse and the 
subsequent pursuit. He came with the customary request 
from defeated soldiers, for permission to bury their dead who 
had fallen in that pursuit. Neither he, nor those from whom 
he came, knew anything of the destruction of their brethren at 
Idomené—just as these latter had been ignorant of the defeat 
at Olpz; while, on the other hand, the Akarnanians in the 
camp, whose minds were full of the more recent and capital 
advantage at Idomené, supposed that the message referred to 
the men slain in that engagement. The numerous panoplies 

1 Thucyd. iii. 112. 
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just acquired at Idomené lay piled up in the camp, and the 
herald, on seeing them, was struck with amazement at the size 
of the heap, so much exceeding the number of those who were 
missing in his own detachment. An Akarnanian present asked 
the reason of his surprise, and inquired how many of his 
comrades had been slain—meaning to refer to the slain at 
Idomené. ‘About two hundred,” the herald replied.“ Yet 
these arms here show, not that number, but more than a 
thousand men.”—“ Then they are not the arms of those who 
fought with us.”—' Nay—but they are—if ye were the persons 
who fought yesterday at Idomené.”—“ We fought with no one 
yesterday ; it was the day before yesterday, in the retreat.”— 
“*O, then—ye have to learn, that we were engaged yesterday 
with these others, who were on their march as reinforcement 
from the city of Ambrakia.” 

The unfortunate herald now learnt for the first time that the 
large reinforcement from his city had been cut to pieces. So 
acute was his feeling of mingled anguish and surprise, that he 
taised a loud cry of woe, and hurried away at once, without 
saying another word ; not even prosecuting his request about 
the burial of the dead bodies—which appears on this fatal 
occasion to have been neglected.! 

His grief was justified by the prodigious magnitude of the 
calamity, which Thucydidés considers to have been the greatest 
that afflicted any Grecian city during the whole war prior to the 
peace of Nikias ; so incredibly great, indced, that though he 
had learnt the number slain, he declines to set it down, from 
fear of not being believed—a scruple which we his readers 
have much reason to regret. It appears that nearly the whole 
adult military population of Ambrakia was destroyed, and 
Demosthenés was urgent with the Akarnanians to march 
thither at once. Had they consented, Thucydidés tells us 
positively that the city would have surrendered without a 
blow.? But they refused to undertake the enterprise, fearing 

1 Thuceyd. iii. 113. 

® Thucyd. iii. 113. sd80r yap rotro pug wéAeL EAANVIE: ueporov Bh rev 
ward rd? wbAcuor rbyBe eytvere. ‘Kal apidyby obx typaia ray SoBeyby- 
tor, didrs Kmirrov Td wAFGos Adyerar dwoAdcOu, ds xpis Td péyeBos tis 
xérews. “Aunparlay pévror o18a Brs ef eBovatinoay *Axapraves xal "Aupl= 
Aoxor, *AOnralois nal Annoodiver weiSsuevor, eedeiv, abroBoed by elroy viv 
B Beicay wh of "Abgvaior Exorres abrhy xarendrepor color wdpowor ber. 

‘We may remark that the expression xara tov xéAcuov réy8e—when it 
occurs in the first, second, third, or first half of the fourth Book of Thucy- 
didés—seems to allude to the first ten years of the Peloponnesian war, 
which ended with the peace of Nikias, 

In a careful dissertation, by Franz Wolfgang Ullrich, analysing the 
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(according to the historian) that the Athenians at Ambrakia 
would be more troublesome neighbours to them than the 
Ambrakiots. That this reason was operative we need not 
doubt: but it can hardly have been either the single, or even 
the chief reason; for had it been so, they would have been 
equally afraid of Athenian co-operation in the blockade of 
Leukas, which they had strenuously solicited from Demosthenés, 
and had quarrelled with him for refusing. Ambrakia was less 
near to them than Leukas—and in its present exhausted state, 
inspired less fear: but the displeasure arising from the former 
refusal of Demosthenés had probably never been altogether 
appeased, nor were they sorry to find an opportunity of 
mortifying him in a similar manner. 

In the distribution of the spoil, three hundred panoplies 
were first set apart as the perquisite of Demosthenés: the 
remainder were then distributed, one-third for the Athenians, 
the other two-thirds among the Akarnanian townships. The 
immense reserve personally appropriated to Demosthenés 
enables us to make some vague conjecture as to the total loss 
of Ambrakiots. The fraction of one-third, assigned to the 
Athenian people, must have been, we may imagine, six times 
as great, and perhaps even in larger proportion, than the 
reserve of the general. For the latter was at that time under 
the displeasure of the people, and anxious above all things to 
regain their favour—an object which would be frustrated rather 
than promoted, if his personal share of the arms were not 
greatly disproportionate to the collective claim of the city. 
Reasoning upon this supposition, the panoplies assigned to 
Athens would be 1800, and the total of Ambrakiot slain whose 
arms became public property would be 5400. To which 
must be added some Ambrakiots killed in their flight from 


structure of the history of Thucydides, itis made to appear that the frst 
second, and third Boo ¢ first half of the fourth—were composed 
during the interval betreen the of Nikias and the beginning of 
the last nine years of the war, called the Dekelrian war; allowing for 

in these early books which must have been subsequently 


intr luced. 
‘The later books seem to have been taken up by Thuydidts as a separate 
work, continuing the former. And a sort of separate pre! iven for 


them. (r,:26 26), ‘yeypape dt nal raira 6 airds Covxvildys eowalet iis, &c. 
It is in this later portion that he first takes up the view peculiar to him, of 
reckoning the whole twenty-seven years as one continued war only 
nominally interrupted (Ullrich, Beitrage zur Erklérung des Thukydidés, pp. 
85, 125, 138, &c. Hamburg, 

‘Compare & #9 mene 768s (ii. 98), which in like manner means the 
war prior to the peace of Nikias. 
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Idomené by the Amphilochians, in dells, ravines, and by- 
places: probably those Amphilochians, who slew them, would 
appropriate the arms privately, without bringing them into the 
general stock. Upon this calculation, the total number of 
Ambrakiot slain in both battles and both pursuits, would be 
about 6000; a number suitable to the grave expressions of 
Thucydidés, as well as to his statements, that the first detach- 
ment which marched to Olpz was 3000 strong—and that the 
message sent home invoked as reinforcement the total force of 
the city. How totally helpless Ambrakia had become, is still 
more conclusively proved by the fact that the Corinthians were 
obliged shortly afterwards tosend by land a detachment of 300 
hoplites for its defence. 

The Athenian triremes soon retumed to their station at 
Naupaktus, after which a convention was concluded between 
the Akarnanians and Amphilochians, on the one side, and the 
Ambrakiots and Peloponnesians (who had fled after the battle 
of Olpze into the territory of Salynthius and the Agrei) on the 
other—ensuring a safe and unmolested egress to both of the 
latter? With the Ambrakiots a more permanent pacification 
was effected: the Akarnanians and Amphilochians concluded 
with them a peace and alliance for 100 years, on condition that 
they should surrender all the Amphilochian territory and 
hostages in their possession, and should bind themselves to 
furnish no aid to Anaktorium, then in hostility to the Akar- 
nanians. Each party however maintained its separate alliance 
—the Ambrakiots with the Peloponnesian confederacy, the 
Akarnanians with Athens. It was stipulated that the Akar- 
nanians should not be required to assist the Ambrakiots against 


1 Thucyd. iii. 114. Diodorus (xii. 60) abridges the narrative of 
Thucydides. 

2 Thucyd. iii. 114. *Amapvaves 88 nad 'Auplaoxan, dwerSsvtwv 'AGnvalwy 
ral Anyoa8ivous, rois &s Zadiveiy xa) “Aypalous xarapvyoiow “Aurpaxub- 
rais xa) TeAorovvnalas avaxdprow toxelcavro e Olvadav, olmep nad 
peravdornoay rapt XadrtyOov. 

This is a very difficult passage. Hermann has conjectured, and Poppo, 
Géller, and Dr. Arnold, all approve, the reading rap& ZaAvvélou instead of 
the two last words of the sentence. The e might certainly be con- 
strued with this emendation, though there would still be an awkwardness 
in the position of the relative ofrep with regard to its antecedent, and in 
the position of the particle kal, which ought then properly to come after 
ueravdornoay and not before it. The sentence would then mean, that 
“the Ambrakiots and Peloponnesians, who had originally taken refuge 
with Salynthius, had moved away from his territory to CEniade ” from 
which place they were now to enjoy safe departure, 
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Athens, nor the Ambrakiots to assist the Akarnanians against 
the Peloponnesian league; but against all other enemies, each 
engaged to lend aid to the other.’ 

To Demosthenés personally, the events on the coast of the 
Ambrakian Gulf proved a signal good fortune, well-earned 
indeed by the skill which he had displayed. He was enabled 
to atone for his imprudence in the A‘tolian expedition, and to 
re-establish himself in the favour of the Athenian people. He 
sailed home in triumph to Athens, during the course of the 
winter, with his reserved present of 300 panoplies, which 
acquired additional value from the accident, that the larger 
number of panoplies, reserved out of the spoil for the Athenian 
people, were captured at sea, and never reached Athens. 
‘Accordingly, those brought by Demosthenés were the only 
trophy of the victory, and as such were deposited in the 
Athenian temples, where Thucydidés mentions them as still 
existing at the time when he wrote.? 

It was in this same autumn that the Athenians were induced 
by an oracle to undertake the more complete purification of 
the sacred island of Delos. This step was probably taken to 
propitiate Apollo, since they were under the persuasion that 
the terrible visitation of the epidemic was owing to his wrath. 
And as it was about this period that the second attack of the 
epidemic, after having lasted a year, disappeared—many of 
them probably ascribed this relief to the effect of their pious 
cares at Delos. All the tombs in the island were opened ; the 
dead bodies were then exhumed and re-interred in the neigh- 
bouring island of Rheneia; and orders were given that for the 
future neither deaths nor births should take place in the sacred 
island. Moreover the ancient Delian festival—once the com- 
mon point of meeting and solemnity for the whole Ionic race, 
and celebrated for its musical contests, before the Lydian and 
Persian conquests had subverted the freedom and prosperity 
of Ionia—was now renewed. The Athenians celebrated the 
festival with its accompanying matches, even the chariot-race, 
in a manner more splendid than had ever been known in 
former times. They appointed a similar festival to be cele- 
brated every fourth year. At this period they were excluded 





114. 

114, Ta B yy dvacelneva dy roils Artixots lepois 
Anpoodiver enpiOngay, rpiaxdoia wavorAla, kal kyov airds narérAeure. 
Kal 2ydvero dua alte perd thy ris AlrwAlas tvppopdy &xd radrys Tis 
mpdgeus aBeeorépa 4 xdOcBos. 
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both from the Olympic and the Pythian games, which probably 
made the revival of the Delian festival more gratifying to them. 
The religious zeal and munificence of Nikias were strikingly 
displayed at Delos. 


CHAPTER LII 
SEVENTH YEAR OF THE WAR—CAPTURE OF SPHAKTERIA 


Tue invasion of Attica by the Lacedemonians had now 
become an ordinary enterprise, undertaken in every year of the 
war except the third and sixth, and then omitted only from acci- 
dental causes: though the same hopes were no longer enter- 
tained from it as at the commencement of the war. During 
the present spring, Agis king of Sparta conducted the Pelopon- 
nesian army into the territory, seemingly about the end of 
April, and repeated the usual ravages. 

It seemed however as if Korkyra were about to become the 
principal scene of the year’s military operations. For the 
exiles of the oligarchical party, having come back to the island 
and fortified themselves on Mount Ist6né, carried on war with 
so much activity against the Korkyrzans in the city, that dis- 
tress and even famine reigned there. Sixty Peloponnesian 
triremes were sent thither to assist the aggressors. As soon 
as it became known at Athens how hardly the Korkyrzans in 
the city were pressed, orders were given to an Athenian fleet 
of forty triremes, about to sail for Sicily under Eurymedon and 
Sophoklés, to halt in their voyage at Korkyra, and to lend 
whatever aid might be needed.? But during the course of this 
voyage, an incident occurred elsewhere, neither foreseen nor 
imagined by any one, which gave a new character and promise 
to the whole war—illustrating forcibly the observations of 
Periklés and Archidamus before its commencement, on the 
impossibility of calculating what turn events might take.* 

So high did Demosthenés stand in the favour of his country- 
men after his brilliant successes in the Ambrakian Gulf, that 
they granted him permission at his own request to go aboard 
and to employ the fleet in any descent which he might think 
expedient on the coast of Peloponnesus. The attachment of 


1 Th tog; Plutarch, Nikias,.c, , 4  Diodor. x 
8 Thucyd. iv. 2, 3. Thucyd. i. 1403 
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this active officer to the Messenians at Naupaktus inspired him 
with the idea of planting a detachment of them on some well- 
chosen maritime post in the ancient Messenian territory, from 
whence they would be able permanently to harass the Lacede- 
monians and provoke revolt among the Helots—the more so 
from their analogy of race and dialect. The Messenians, active 
in privateering, and doubtless well acquainted with the points 
of this coast, all of which had formerly belonged to their 
ancestors, had probably indicated to him Pylus on the south- 
western shore. 

‘That ancient and Homeric name was applied specially and 
properly to denote the promontory which forms the northern 
termination of the modern bay of Navarino opposite to the 
island of Sphagia or Sphakteria ; though in vague language the 
whole neighbouring district seems also to have been called 
Pylus. Accordingly, in circumnavigating Laconia, Demosthenés 
requested that the fleet might be detained at this spot long 
enough to enable him to fortify it, engaging himself to stay 
afterwards and maintain it with a garrison. It was an unin- 
habited promontory—about forty-five miles from Sparta, that 
is, as far distant as any portion of her territory—presenting 
rugged cliffs, and easy of defence both by sea and land. But 
its great additional recommendation, with reference to the 
maritime power of Athens, consisted in its overhanging the 
spacious and secure basin now called the bay of Navarino. 
That basin was fronted and protected by the islet called Sphak- 
teria or Sphagia, untrodden, untenanted and full of wood: 
which stretched along the coast for about a mile and three 
quarters, leaving only two narrow entrances; one at its northern 
end, opposite to the position fixed on by Demosthenés, so 
confined as to admit only two triremes abreast—the other at 
the southern end about four times as broad; while the inner 
water approached by these two channels was both roomy and 
protected. It was on the coast of Peloponnesus, a little within 
the northern or narrowest of the two channels, that Demo- 
sthenés proposed to plant his little fort—the ground being itself 
eminently favourable, with a spring of fresh water! in the centre 
of the promontory.” 


1 Thueyd. iv. 26. 

2 Topography of Sphakteria and Pylus. The description given by 
Thucydidés, of the memorable incidents in or near Pylus and Sphakteria, is 
perfectly clear, intelligible, and consistent with itself, as to topography. 
But when we consult the topography of the scene as it stands now, we find 
varions circumstances which cannct possibly be reconciled with Thucydidés. 
Both Colonel Leake (Travels in the Mores, vol. i p, 402-415) and Dr. 
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But Eurymedon and Sophoklés decidedly rejected all propo- 
sition of delay ; and with much reason, since they had been 


Amold (Appendix to the second and third volume of his Thucydides, p. 
444) have given plans of the coast, accompanied with valuable remarks. 

‘The main discrepancy, between the statement of Thucydidés and the 
peecse state of the coast, is to be found in the breadth of the two channels 

tween Sphakteria and the mainland. The southern entrance into the 
bay of Navarino is now between 1300 and 1400 yards, with a depth of 
water varying from §, 7, 28, 33 fathoms; whereas Thucydidés states it as 
having only a breadth adequate to admit eight or nine triremes abreast. 
The northern entrance is about 150 yards in width, with a shoal or bar of 
sand lying across it on which there are not more than eighteen inches of 
water: Thucydidés tells us that it afforded room for no more than two 
triremes, and his narrative implies a much greater depth of water, so as to 
make the entrance for triremes perfectly unobstructed. 

Colonel Leake supposes that Thucydidés was misinformed as te the 
breadth of the southern passage; but Dr. Arnold has on this point given a 
satisfactory reply—that the narrowness is not merely affirmed in the 
numbers of Thucydidés, but is indirectly implied in his narrative, where he 
tells us that the Lacedzemonians intended to choke up both of them by 
triremes closely packed. Obviously this expedient could not be dreamt of, 
except for a very narrow mouth. The same reply suffices against the 
doubts which Bloomfield and Poppo (Comment. p. 10) raise about the 
genuineness of the numerals dxré or évvéa in Thucydidés ; a doubt which 
ment transfers the supposed error from Thucydidés to the writer of 
the MS. 

Dr. Amold has himself raised a still graver doubt ; whether the island 
now called Sphagia be really the same as Sphakteria, and whether the bay 
of Navarino (s the real harbour of Pylus, He suspects that the Pale- 
Navarino, which has been generally understood to be Pylus, was in reality 
the ancient Sphakteria, separated from the mainland in ancient times by a 
channel at the north as well as by another at the south-east—though now it 
is not an island at all. He further suspects that the lake or lagoon called 
Lake‘of Osmyn Aga, north of the harbour of Navarino, and immediately 
under that which he supposes to have been Sphakteria—was the ancient 
harbour of Pylus, in which the sea-fight between the Athenians and 
Lacedzemonians took place. He does not indeed assert this as a positive 
opinion, but leans to it as the most probable—admitting that there are 
difficulties either way. 

Dr. Arnold has stated some of the difficulties which beset this hypothesis 
(p. 447), but there is one which he has not stated, which appears to me the 
Most formidable of all, and quite fatal to the admissibility of his opinion, 
If the Paleokastro of Navarino was the real ancient Spbakteria, it must have 

na second island situated to the northward of Sphagia. There must 
therefore have been ¢wo islands close together off the coast and near the 
scene. Now if the reader will follow the account of Thucydidés, he will 
see that there certainly was no more than ome island—Sphakteria, without 
any other near or adjoining to it: see especially c. 13: the Athenian fleet 
under Eurymedon, on first arriving, was obliged to go back some distance 
to the island of Prété, because te island of Sphakteria was full of Lacedee- 
monian hoplites: if Dr. Arnold’s hypothesis were admitted, there would 

we been nothing to hinder them cra landing on Sphagia itself—the 
same inference may be deduced from c. 8. The statement of Pliny (H. N. 
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informed (though seemingly without truth) that the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet had actually reached Korkyra. They might well 
have remembered the mischief which had ensued three years 
before, from the delay of the reinforcement sent to Phormio in 
some desultory operations on the coast of Krete. The fleet 
accordingly passed by Pylus without stopping: but a terrible 
storm drove them back and forced them to seek shelter in the 
very harbour which Demosthenés had fixed upon—the only 
harbour anywhere near. That officer took advantage of this 
accident to renew his proposition, which however appeared to 
the commanders chimerical. There were plenty of desert capes 
round Peloponnesus (they said), if he chose to waste the 
resources of the city in occupying them! They remained 
unmoved by his reasons in reply. Finding himself thus unsuc- 
cessful, Demosthenés presumed upon the undefined permission 

nted to him by the Athenian people, to address himself first 
to the soldiers, last of all to the taxiarchs or inferior officers— 
and to persuade them to second his project, even against the 
will of the commanders. Much inconvenience might well have 
arisen from such clashing of authority: but it happened that 
both the soldiers and the taxiarchs took the same view of the 
case as their commanders, and refused compliance. Nor can 
we be surprised at such reluctance, when we reflect upon the 
seeming improbability of being able to maintain such a post 
against the great real, and still greater supposed, superiority of 
Lacedemonian land-force. It happened however that the fleet 
was detained there for some days by stormy weather ; so that 
the soldiers, having nothing to do, were seized with the spon- 
taneous impulse of occupying themselves with the fortification, 
and crowded around to execute it with all the emulation of 
cager volunteers. Having contemplated nothing of the kind 


iy. 12) that there were éres Spogia off Pylus, unless we su with 
Hardouin that two of them were mere rocks, appears to me inconsistent 
with the account of Thucydidés. 

I think that there is no alternative except to suppose that a t 
alteration has taken place in the two passages which separate Sphagia rom 
the mainland, during the interval of 2400 years which separates us from 
Thucydidés. The mainland to the south of Navarino must have been much 
nearer than it is now to the southern portion of Sphagia, while the northern 

also must have been then both narrower and clearer. To suppose 
‘a change in the configuration of the coast to this extent, seems noway 
extravagant : any other hypothesis which may be started will be found 
involved in much greater difficulty. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 3. The account, alike meagre and inaccurate, given by 
Diodorus of these interesting events in Pylus and Sphakteria, will be found 
in Diodor. xii. 61-64. 
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on starting from Athens, they had neither tools for cutting 
stone, nor hods for carrying mortar.! Accordingly they were 
compelled to build their wall by collecting such pieces of rock 
or stones as they found, and putting them together as each 
happened to fit in: whenever mortar was needed, they brought 
it up on their bended backs, with hands joined behind them 
to prevent it from slipping away. Such deficiencies were made 
up, however, partly by the unbounded ardour of the soldiers, 
partly by the natural difficulties of the ground, which hardly 
required fortification except at particular points ; the work was 
completed in a rough way in six days, and Demosthenés was 
left in garrison with five ships, while Eurymedon with the main 
fleet sailed away to Korkyra. The crews of the five ships (two 
of which, however, were sent away to warn Eurymedon after- 
wards) would amount to about 1ooo men in all. But there 
presently arrived two armed Messenian privateers, from which 
Demosthenés obtained a reinforcement of forty Messenian hop- 
lites, together with a supply of wicker shields, though more fit 
for show than for use, wherewith to arm his rowers. Altogether, 
it appears that he must have had about 200 hoplites, besides 
the half-armed seamen.? 

Intelligence of this attempt to plant, even upon the Lacedz- 
monian territory, the annoyance and insult of a hostile post, 
was soon transmitted to Sparta. Yet no immediate measures 
were taken to march to the spot; as well from the natural 
slowness of the Spartan character, strengthened by a festival 
which happened to be then going on, as from the confidence 
entertained that, whenever attacked, the expulsion of the enemy 
was certain. A stronger impression however was made by the 
news upon the Lacedemonian army invading Attica, who were 
at the same time suffering from want of provisions (corn not 
being yet ripe), and from an unusually cold spring: accordingly 
Agis marched them back to Sparta, and the fortification of 
Pylus thus produced the effect of abridging the invasion to the 
unusually short period of fifteen days. It operated in like 
manner to the protection of Korkyra: for the Peloponnesian 
fleet, recently arrived thither or still on its way, received orders 
immediately to return for the attack of Pylus. Having avoided 
the Athenian fleet by transporting the ships across the isthmus 


1 Thucyd. iv. 4. 
® Thucyd. iv.9. Demosthenés Placed the greater number (rods xoAdobs) 
of his hoplites round the walls of his post, and selected sixty of them to 
march down to the shore, This implies a total which can hardly be less 
than 200. 
M2 
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at Leukas, it reached Pylus about the same time as the Lace- 
dzmonian land-force from Sparta, composed of the Spartans 
themselves and the neighbouring Perieki. For the more distant 
Periceki, as well as the Peloponnesian allies, being just returned 
from Attica, though summoned to come as soon as they could, 
did not accompany this first march. 

At the last moment before the Peloponnesian fleet came in 
and occupied the harbour, Demosthenés detached twa out of 
his five triremes to warn Eurymedon and the main fleet, and 
to entreat immediate succour: the remaining ships he hauled 
ashore under the fortification, protecting them by palisades 
planted in front, and prepared to defend himself in the best 
manner he could. Having posted the larger portion of his 
force—some of them mere seamen without arms, and many 
only half-armed—round the assailable points of the fortifica- 
tion, to resist attacks from the land-force, he himself, with sixty 
chosen hoplites and a few bowmen, marched out of the fortifi- 
cation down to the sea-shore. It was on that side that the 
wall was weakest, for the Athenians, confident in their naval 
superiority, had given themselves little trouble to provide 
against an assailant fleet. Accordingly, Demosthenés foresaw 
that the great stress of the attack would lie on the sea-side. 
His only safety consisted in preventing the enemy from land- 
ing; a purpose, seconded by the rocky and perilous shore, 
which left no possibility of approach for ships except on a 
narrow space immediately under the fortification. It was here 
that he took post, on the water’s edge, addressing a few words 
of encouragement to his men, and warning them that it was 
useless now to display acuteness in summing up perils which 
were but too obvious—and that the only chance of escape lay 
in boldly encountering the enemy before they could set foot 
ashore ; the difficulty of effecting a landing from ships in the 
face of resistance being better known to Athenian mariners 
than to any one else.” 

With a fleet of forty-three triremes under Thrasymelidas, and 
a powerful land-force, simultaneously attacking, the Lacedz- 
monians had good hopes of storming at once a rock so hastily 
converted into a military post. But as they foresaw that the 
first attack might possibly fail, and that the fleet of Eurymedon 
would probably return, they resolved to occupy forthwith the 
island of Sphakteria, the natural place where the Athenian fleet 
would take station for the purpose of assisting the garrison 


1 Thucyd. iv. 8 § Thucyd. iv. 10, 
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ashore. The neighbouring coast on the mainland of Pelopon- 
nesus was both harbourless and hostile, so that there was 
no other spot near, where they could take station. And the 
Lacedzmonian commanders reckoned upon being able to stop 
up, as it were mechanically, both the two entrances into the 
harbour, by triremes lashed together from the island to the 
mainland, with their prows pointing outwards: so that they 
would be able at any rate, occupying the island as well as the 
two channels, to keep off the Athenian fleet, and to hold 
Demosthenés closely blocked up} on the rock of Pylus, where 
his provisions would quickly fail him. With these views they 
drafted off by lot some hoplites from each of the Spartan lochi, 
accompanied as usual by Helots, and sent them across to 
Sphakteria ; while their land-force and their fleet approached 
at once to attack the fortifications. 

Of the assault on the land-side we hear little. The Lacede- 
monians were proverbially unskilful in the attack of anything 
like a fortified place, and they appear now to have made little 
impression. But the chief stress and vigour of the attack came 
on the sea-side, as Demosthenés had foreseen. The landing- 
place, even where practicable, was still rocky and difficult—and 
so narrow in dimensions, that the Lacedzemonian ships could 
only approach by small squadrons at a time; while the 
Athenians maintained their ground firmly to prevent a single 
man from setting foot on land. The assailing triremes rowed 
up with loud shouts and exhortations to each other, striving to 
get so placed as that the hoplites in the bow could effect a 
landing: but such were the difficulties arising partly from the 
rocks and partly from the defence, that squadron after squadron 
tried this in vain. Nor did even the gallant example of 
Brasidas procure for them any better success. That officer, 
commanding a trireme, and observing that some of the pilots 
near him were cautious in driving their ships close in shore for 
fear of staving them against the rocks, indignantly called to 
them not to spare the planks of their vessels when the enemy 
had insulted them by erecting a fort in the country: Lacedz- 
monians (he exclaimed) ought to carry the landing by force, 
even though their ships should be dashed to pieces: the 
Peloponnesian allies ought to be forward in sacrificing their 
ships for Sparta, in return for the many services which she had 
rendered to them.? Foremost in performance as well as in 

1 Thucyd. iv. 8. robs uty oy KewAous vals vavoly avrexpepus Bitny 
eagigeur Guerrov. 

Thucyd. iv. 11, 12; Diodor. xii, Consult an excellent note of Dr. 
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exhortation, Brasidas constrained his own pilot to drive his 
ship close in, and advanced in person even on to the landing- 
steps, for the purpose of leaping first ashore. But here he 
stood exposed to all the weapons of the Athenian defenders, 
who beat him back and pierced him with so many wounds, 
that he fainted away and fell back into the bows (or foremost 
part of the trireme, beyond the rowers); while his shield, 
slipping away from the arm, dropped down and rolled over- 
board into the sea, His ship was obliged to retire, like the 
rest, without having effected any landing. All these successive 
attacks from the sea, repeated for one whole day and a part of 
the next, were repulsed by Demosthenés and his little band 
with victorious bravery. To both sides it seemed a strange 
reversal of ordinary relations) that the Athenians, essentially 
maritime, should be fighting on land—and that too Lacedz- 
monian land—against the Lacedzemonians, the select land- 
warriors of Greece, now on ship-board, and striving in vain 
to compass a landing on their own shore. The Athenians, 
in honour of their success, erected a trophy, the chief orna- 
ment of which was the shield of Brasidas, cast ashore by the 
waves, 

On the third day, the Lacedemonians did not repeat their 
attack, but sent some of their vessels round to Asiné in the 
Messenian Gulf for timber to construct battering machines ; 
which they intended to employ against the wall of Demosthenés 
on the side towards the harbour, where it was higher, and 
could not be assailed without machines, but where at the same 
time there was great facility in landing—for their previous 
attack had been made on the side fronting the sea, where the 
wall was lower, but the difficulties of landing insuperable.? 

But before these ships came back, the face of affairs was 
seriously changed by the unwelcome return of the Athenian 
fleet from Zakynthus under Eurymedon, reinforced by four 
Chian ships and some of the guard-ships at Naupaktus, so as 
now to muster fifty sail. The Athenian admiral, finding the 
enemy’s fleet in possession of the harbour, and seeing both the 
island of Sphakteria occupied, and the opposite shore covered 

i he the! i 
of Distores with the odes sstincinew of Thucydides, ee 

1 Thucyd. iv. 12. él road yap exoler THis Wins ev 7G TéTe, Tois ply 


dmerpbrass pdriora elvas eal rd we xparirrois, rols Bt Gadacclos ve Kal 
tais vauel wAciotav mpoéxey. 


® Thucyd. iv. 13. éAmf(ovres 7) xara Tov Aiwéva Teixos Tyos wey Exar, 
dmoBiceus 8 pddiora obaas éXeiv unxavais, See Poppo’s note upon this 
passage, 
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with Lacedemonian hoplites 1—for the allies from all parts of 
Peloponnesus had now arrived—looked around in vain for a 
place to land. He could find no other night-station except the 
uninhabited island of Prété, not very far distant. From hence 
he sailed forth in the morning to Pylus, prepared for a naval 
engagement—hoping that perhaps the Lacedzemonians might 
come out to fight him in the open sea, but resolved, if this did 
not happen, to force his way in and attack the fleet in the 
harbour; the breadth of sea between Sphakteria and the 
mainland being sufficient to admit of nautical manceuvre.? 
The Lacedsmonian admirals, seemingly confounded by the 
speed of the Athenian fleet in coming back, never thought 
of sailing out of the harbour to fight, nor did they even realise 
their scheme of blocking up the two entrances of the harbour 
with triremes closely lashed together. Leaving both entrances 
open, they determined to defend themselves within: but even 
here, so defective were their precautions, that several of their 
triremes were yet moored, and the rowers not fully aboard, 
when the Athenian admirals sailed in by both entrances at 
once, to attack them. Most of the Lacedemonian triremes, 
afloat and in fighting trim, resisted the attack for a certain time, 
but were at length vanquished and driven back to the shore, 
many of them with serious injury.’ Five of them were captured 
and towed off, one with all her crew aboard. The Athenians, 
vigorously pursuing their success, drove against such as took 
refuge on the shore, as well as those which were not manned 


3 ‘Thueyd. iv. 14. 

9 Thucyd. iv. 13. The Lacedemonians rapecxeud(ovro, ty dordéy tis, 
bs by 7G Aud Bere oF cumpP ravpaxdaorres. 

The expression ‘‘the harbour which was not small,” to designate the 
spacious bay of Navarino, has excited much remark from Mr. Bloomfield 
and Dr. Arnold, and was indeed one of the reasons which induced the 
latter to suspect that the harbour meant by Thucydidés was nor the bay of 
Navarino, but the neighbouring lake of Osmyn Aga. 

T have already discussed That supposition in a former note: but in 
reference to the expression od oysxp@, we may observe, first, that the use of 
negative expressions to convey @ positive idea would be in the ordinary 
manner of Thucydid 

But further—I have stated in a previous note that it is indispensable, in 
my judgement, to suppose the island of Sphakteria to have touched the 
mainland much more closely in the time of Thucydidés than it does now, 
At that time therefore, very probably, the basin of Navarino was not so 
large as we now find it. 

Thucyd. iv. 14. Erpwoar pty wodAts, révre 5° FAaBor. We cannot 
in English speak of wounding a trireme—though the Greek word is both 
lively and accurate, to represent the blow inflicted by the impinging beak 
of an enemy’s ship. 
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at the moment when the attack began, and had not been able 
to get afloat or into action. Some of the vanquished triremes 
being deserted by their crews, who jumped out upon the land, 
the Athenians were proceeding to tow them off, when the 
Lacedemonian hoplites on the shore opposed a new and 
strenuous resistance. Excited to the utmost pitch by witnessing 
the disgraceful defeat of their fleet, and aware of the cruel 
consequences which turned upon it—they marched all armed 
into the water, seized the ships to prevent them from being 
dragged off, and engaged in a desperate conflict to baffle the 
assailants. We have already seen a similar act of bravery, two 
years before, on the part of the Messenian hoplites accompany- 
ing the fleet of Phormio near Naupaktus.! Extraordinary 
daring and valour was here displayed on both sides, in the 
attack as well as in the defence, and such was the clamour and 
confusion, that neither the land-skill of the Lacedzmonians, 
nor the sea-skill of the Athenians, were of much avail: the 
contest was one of personal valour, and considerable suffering, 
on both sides, At length the Lacedzemonians carried their 
point, and saved all the ships ashore ; none being carried away 
except those at first captured. Both parties thus separated : 
the Athenians retired to the fortress at Pylus, where they were 
doubtless hailed with overflowing joy by their comrades, and 
where they erected a trophy for their victory—giving up the 
enemy’s dead for burial, and picking up the floating wrecks 
and pieces.? 

But the great prize of the victory was neither in the five ships 
captured, nor in the relief afforded to the besieged at Pylus. 
It lay in the hoplites occupying the island of Sphakteria, who 
were now cut off from the mainland, as well as from all supplies. 
The Athenians, sailing round it in triumph, already looked upon 
them as their prisoners; while the Lacedemonians on the 
opposite mainland, deeply distressed but not knowing what to 
do, sent to Sparta for advice. So grave was the emergency, 
that the Ephors came in person to the spot forthwith. Since 
they could still muster sixty triremes, a greater number than 
the Athenians—besides a large force on land, and the whole 
command of the resources of the country,—while the Athen- 
ians had no footing on shore except the contracted promontory 
of Pylus, we might have imagined that a strenuous effort to 
carry off the imprisoned detachment across the narrow strait to 
the mainland would have had a fair chance of success. And 
probably, if either Demosthenés or Brasidas had been in 

1 See above in this History, chap. xlix,  * Thucyd. iv. 13, 14. 
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command, such an effort would have been made. But Lace- 
deemonian courage was rather steadfast and unyielding than 
adventurous. Moreover the Athenian superiority at sea exer- 
cised a sort of fascination over men’s minds analogous to that 
of the Spartans themselves on land; so that the Ephors, on 
reaching Pylus, took a desponding view of their position, and 
sent a herald to the Athenian generals to propose an armistice, 
in order to allow time for envoys to go to Athens and treat for 
ce. 

To this Eurymedon’ and Demosthenés assented, and an 
armistice was concluded on the following terms. The Lace- 
deemonians agreed to surrender not only all their triremes now 
in the harbour, but also all the rest in their ports, altogether to 
the number of sixty ; also to abstain from all attack upon the 
fortress at Pylus either by land or sea, for such time as should 
be necessary for the mission of envoys to Athens as well as for 
their return, both to be effected in an Athenian trireme provided 
for the purpose. The Athenians on their side engaged to 
desist from all hostilities during the like interval ; but it was 
agreed that they should keep strict and unremitting watch over 
the island, yet without landing upon it. For the subsistence 
of the detachment in the island, the Lacedemonians were 
permitted to send over every day two chcenikes of barley-meal 
in cakes ready baked, two kotyla of wine,! and some meat, for 
each hoplite—together with half that quantity for each of the 
attendant Helots ; but this was all to be done under the super- 
vision of the Athenians, with peremptory obligations to send no 
secret additional supplies. It was moreover expressly stipulated 
that if any one provision of the armistice, small or great, were 
violated, the whole should be considered as null and void. 
Lastly, the Athenians engaged, on the returm of the envoys 
from Athens, to restore the triremes in the same condition as 
they received them. 

Such terms sufficiently attest the humiliation and anxiety of 
the Lacedemonians; while the surrender of their entire naval 
force, to the number of sixty triremes, which was forthwith 


1 Thucyd. iv, 16. The Chcenix was equivalent to about two pints, 
English dry measure : it was considered as the usual daily sustenance for a 
slave. Each Lacedemonian soldier had therefore double of this daily 
allowance, besides meat, in weight and quantity not specified : the fact 
that the quantity of meat is not specified seems to show that they did not 
fear abuse in this item. 

Kotyla contained about half a pint, English wine measure : each 
Lacedataonian soldier had therefore a pint of wine daily, It was always 
the practite in Greece to drink the wine with a large admixture of water. 
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carried into effect, demonstrates at the same time that they 
sincerely believed in the possibility of obtaining peace. Well 
aware that they were themselves the original beginners of the 
war, at a time when the Athenians desired peace—and that the 
latter had besides made fruitless overtures while under the 
pressure of the epidemic—they presumed that the same dis- 
position still prevailed at Athens, and that their present pacific 
wishes would be so gladly welcomed as to procure without 
difficulty the relinquishment of the prisoners in Sphakteria.t 

The Lacedemonian envoys, conveyed to Athens in an 
Athenian trireme, appeared before the public assembly to set 
forth their mission, according to custom, prefacing their address 
with some apologies for that brevity of speech which belonged 
to their country. Their proposition was in substance a very 
simple one—‘ Give up to us the men in the island, and accept, 
in exchange for this favour, peace, with the alliance of Sparta.” 
They enforced their cause by appeals, well-turned and con- 
ciliatory, partly indeed to the generosity, but still more to the 
prudential calculation of Athens; explicitly admitting the high 
and glorious vantage-ground on which she was now placed, as 
well as their own humbled dignity and inferior position.? They, 
the Lacedemonians, the first and greatest power in Greece, 
were smitten by adverse fortune of war—and that too without 
misconduct of their own, so that they were for the first time 
obliged to solicit an enemy for peace; which Athens had the 
precious opportunity of granting, not merely with honour to 
herself, but also in such manner.as to create in their minds an 
ineffaceable friendship. And it became Athens to make use 
of her present good fortune while she had it,—not to rely upon 
its permanence nor to abuse it by extravagant demands. Her 
own imperial prudence, as well as the present circumstances of 
the Spartans, might teach her how unexpectedly the most 
disastrous casualties occurred. By granting what was now 
asked, she might make a peace which would be far more 
durable than if it were founded on the extorted compliances of 
a weakened enemy, because it would rest on Spartan honour 
and gratitude; the greater the previous enmity, the stronger 
would be such reactionary sentiment.’ But if Athens should 
now refuse, and if, in the further prosecution of the war, the 
men in Sphakteria ‘should perish—a new and inexpiable ground 


1 Thacyd. iv, 21: compare vii. 18, 
“Thera. We 1h yeore Be mel a he awertpas viv Eupporis ant 
Udyres, Be. 
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of quarrel,! peculiar to Sparta herself, would be added to those 
already subsisting, which rather concemed Sparta as the chief 
of the Peloponnesian confederacy. Nor was it only the good- 
will and gratitude of the Spartans which Athens would earn by 
accepting the proposition tendered to her; she would further 
acquire the grace and glory of conferring peace on Greece, 
which all the Greeks would recognise as her act. And when 
once the two pre-eminent powers, Athens and Sparta, were 
established in cordial amity, the remaining Grecian states would 
be too weak to resist what they two might prescribe.” 

Such was the language held by the Lacedzemonians in the 
assembly at Athens. It was discreetly calculated for their 
Purpose, though when we turn back to the commencement of 
the war, and read the lofty declarations of the Spartan Ephors 
and assembly respecting the wrongs of their allies and the 
necessity of extorting full indemnity for them from Athens—the 
contrast is indeed striking. On this occasion, the Lacede- 
monians acted entirely for themselves and from consideration 
of their own necessities ; severing themselves from their allies, 
and soliciting a special peace for themselves, with as little 
scruple as the Spartan general Menedzus during the preced- 
ing year, when he abandoned his Ambrakiot confederates after 
the battle of Olpz, to conclude a separate capitulation with 
Demosthenés. 


2 Thucyd. iv, 20. fuiv 88 narés, feep nord, Exe duporipos 
guradrayh, xply m1 bvhnerroy Bid pécou pul ane fas xaradaBev, & § 
Avdyen atBior duiv EyGpav mpds rH xorwf wal IBlaw txew, juas Bt 
orepn@ivat dy viv xpoxadotyeba. 

T understand these words xoif and 18la agreeably to the explanation of 
the Scholiast, from whom Dr. Arnold, as well as Poppo and Giller, depart, 
in my judgement, erroneously. The whole war had been begun in conse- 
quence of the complaints of the Peloponnesian allies, and of wrongs alleged 
to have been done to them by Athens: Sparta herself had no ground of 
complaint—nothing of which ‘she desired redress. 

Dr. Amold translates it—‘‘we shall hate you not only nationally, for 
the wound yon will have inflicted on Sparta ; but also individually, because 
so many of us will have lost our near relations from your inflexibility.” 
“The Spartan aristocracy (he adds) would feel it a personal wound to lose 
at once so many of its members, connected by blood or marriage with its 
principal families : compare Thucyd. v. 15.” 

‘We must recollect however that the Athenians could not possibly know 
at this time that the hoplites inclosed in Sphakteria belonged in great 

portion to the first families in Sparta. And the Spartan envoys would 
surely have the diplomatic prudence to abstain from any facts or arguments 
which would reveal, or even suggest, to them so important a secret. 
2 Thucyd. iv. 20. fuer yp wal Sudy rabrd Acydyru rh ye KARO 
"EAagindy fore B11 bxodedorepoy by TA péyiora Tishoe!. 
Aristophanés, Pac. 1082. "Efdv oxeiwaudvois xowf Tis ‘EAASos Epxewr. 
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The course proper to be adopted by Athens in reference to 
the proposition, however, was by no means obvious. In all 
probability, the trireme which brought the Lacedzmonian 
envoys also brought the first news of that unforeseen and 
instantaneous turn of events, which had rendered the Spartans 
in Sphakteria certain prisoners, (so it was then conceived) and 
placed the whole Lacedemonian fleet in their power; thus 
giving a totally new character to the war. The sudden arrival 
of such prodigious intelligence—the astounding presence of 
Lacedzemonian envoys, bearing the olivebranch and in an 
attitude of humiliation—must have produced in the susceptible 
public of Athens emotions of the utmost intensity; an elation 
and confidence such as had probably never been felt since the 
reconquest of Samos. It was difficult at first to measure the 
full bearings of the new situation, and even Periklés himself 
might have hesitated what to recommend. But the immediate 
and dominant impression with the general public was, that 
Athens might now ask her own terms, as consideration for the 
prisoners in the island. « 

Of this reigning tendency Kleon? made himself the emphatic 
organ, as he had done three years before in the sentence 
passed on the Mitylenzans ; a man who—like leading journals 
in modern times—often appeared to guide the public because 
he gave vehement utterance to that which they were already 
feeling, and carried it out in its collateral bearings and conse- 
quences. On the present occasion, he doubtless spoke with 
the most genuine conviction ; for he was full of the sentiment of 
Athenian force and Athenian imperial dignity, as well as dis- 
posed to a sanguine view of future chances. Moreover, in a 
discussion like that now opened, where there was much room 
for doubt, he came forward with a proposition at once plain 
and decisive. Reminding the Athenians of the dishonourable 
truce of Thirty years to which they had been compelled by the 
misfortunes of the time to accede, fourteen years before the 
Peloponnesian war—Kleon insisted that now was the time for 


2 ‘Thucyd. iv. 21. 
® Thucyd. iv. 21, pdaccra 88 abrods evivye KAdwy 6 KAcauérou, avhp 
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dxoxploncdat, &c. 
‘This sentence reads like 2 first introduction of Kleon to the notice of the 


reader. It would appear that Thucydidés had forgotten that he had before 
introduced Kleon on occasion of the Mitylensean surrender, and that too in 
language very much the same—iii. 36. nal KAdww 5 KAcawérov,—av ral és 
ra GAAa Biudraros tay rodiroy, nal Te Bhup raph worl dy tH adére 
xWavdétatos, &c, 
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Athens to recover what she had then lost—Nisea, Pége, 
Troezen, and Achaia. He proposed that Sparta should be 
required to restore these to Athens, in exchange for the 
soldiers now blocked up in Sphakteria; after which a truce 
might be concluded for as long a time as might be deemed 
expedient. 

This decree, adopted by the assembly, was communicated 
as the answer of Athens to the Lacedzmonian envoys, who 
had probably retired after their first address, and were now 
sent for again into the assembly to hear it. *On being informed 
of the resolution, they made no comment on its substance, 
but invited the Athenians taname commissioners, who might 
discuss with them freely and deliberately suitable terms for a 
pacification. Here however Kleon burst upon them with an 
indignant rebuke. He had thought from the first (he said) 
that they came with dishonest purposes, but now the thing 
was clear—nothing else could be meant by this desire to treat 
with some few men apart from the general public. If they had 
really any fair proposition to make, he called upon them to 
proclaim it openly to all. But this the envoys could not bring 
themselves to do. They had probably come with authority to 
make certain concessions ; but to announce these concessions 
forthwith, would have rendered negotiation impossible, besides 
dishonouring them in the face of their allies Such dis- 
honour would be incurred, too, without any advantage, if the 
Athenians should after all reject the terms, which the temper 
of the assembly before them rendered but too probable. 
Moreover they were totally unpractised in the talents for deal- 
ing with a public assembly, such discussions being so rare as 
to be practically unknown in the Lacedemonian system. To 
reply to the denunciation of a vehement speaker like Kleon, 
required readiness of elocution, dexterity, and self-command, 
which they had had no opportunity of acquiring. They 
remained silent—abashed by the speaker and intimidated by 
the temper of the assembly. ‘Their mission was thus termin- 
ated, and they were re-conveyed in the trireme to Pylus.1 

It is probable that if these envoys had been able to make an 
effective reply to Kleon and to defend their proposition against 
his charge of fraudulent purpose, they would have been sus- 
tained by Nikias and a certain number of leading Athenians, 
so that the assembly might have been brought at least to try 
the issue of a private discussion between diplomatic agents on 
both sides. But the case was one in which it was absolutely 

1 Thucyd. iv. 22. 
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necessary that the envoys should stand forward with some 
defence for themselves ; which Nikias might effectively second, 
but could not originate: and as they were incompetent to this 
task, the whole affair broke down. We shall hereafter find 
other examples, in which the incapacity of Lacedzmonian 
envoys, to meet the open debate of Athenian political life, is 
productive of mischievous results. In this case, the proposition 
of the envoys to enter into treaty with select commissioners, 
was not only quite reasonable, but afforded the only possibility 
(though doubtless rfot a certainty) of some ultimate pacifica- 
tion: and the manceuvre whereby Kleon discredited it was a 
gtave abuse of publicity—not unknown in modern, though 
more frequent in ancient, political life. Kleon probably 
thought that if commissioners were named, Nikias, Lachés, 
and other politicians of the same rank and colour, would be 
the persons selected; persons whose anxiety for peace and 
alliance with Sparta would make them over-indulgent and 
careless in securing the interests of Athens. It will be seen, 
when we come to describe the conduct of Nikias four years 
afterwards, that this suspicion was not ill-grounded. 

Unfortunately Thucydidés, in describing the proceedings of 
this assembly, so important in its consequences because it in- 
tercepted a promising opening for peace, is brief as usual— 
telling us only what was said by Kleon and what was decided 
by the assembly. But though nothing is positively stated 
respecting Nikias and his partisans, we leam from other 
sources, and we may infer from what afterwards occurred, that 
they vehemently opposed Kleon, and that they looked coldly 
on the subsequent enterprise against Sphakteria as upon his 
peculiar measure.? 

It has been common to treat the dismissal of the Lace- 
dzmonian envoys on this occasion as a peculiar specimen of 
democratical folly. Yet over-estimation of the prospective 
chances arising out of success, to a degree more extravagant 
than that of which Athens was now guilty, is by no means 
peculiar to democracy. Other governments, opposed to 
democracy not less in temper than in form—an able despot 
like the Emperor Napoleon, and a powerful aristocracy like 
that of England ?—have found success to the full as misleading. 


2 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 73 Philochorus, Fragm. 105, ed. Didot, 

® Let us read some remarks of Mr, Burke on the temper of England 
during the American war. 

“You remember that in the beginning of this American war, you were 
greatly divided ; and a very strong body, if not the strongest, opposed itself 
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That Athens should desire to profit by this unexpected 
piece of good fortune, was perfectly reasonable: that she 
should make use of it to regain advantages which former mis- 
fortunes had compelled herself to surrender, was a feeling not 
unnatural. And whether the demand was excessive, or by 
how much—is a question always among the most embarrass- 
ing for any government—kingly, oligarchical, or democratical— 
to determine. 

We may however remark that Kleon gave an impolitic turn 
to Athenian feeling, by directing it towards the entire and 
literal reacquisition of what had been lost twenty years before. 
Unless we are to consider his quadruple demand as a flourish, 
to be modified by subsequent negotiation, it seems to present 
some plausibility, but little of long-sighted wisdom. For while 
on the one hand, it called upon Sparta to give up much which 
was not in her possession, and must have been extorted by 
force from allies—on the other hand, the situation of Athens 
was not the same as it had been when she concluded the 
Thirty years’ truce ; nor does it seem that the restoration of 
Achaia and Troezen would have been of any material value to 
her. Nisza and Pégsee—which would have been tantamount 
to the entire Megarid, inasmuch as Megara itself could hardly 
have been held with both its ports in the possession of an 
enemy—would indeed have been highly valuable, since she 
could then have protected her territory against invasion from 
Peloponnesus, besides possessing a port in the Corinthian 
Gulf. And it would seem that if able commissioners had now 
been named for private discussion with the Lacedemonian 


to the madness which every art and every power were employed to render 
pular, in order that the errors of the rulers might be lost in the general 
lindness of the nation. This opposition continied until after our great, 
but most unfortunate victory at Long Island. Then all the mounds and 
Danks of our constancy were borne down at once; and the phrenzy of the 
American war broke in upon us like a deluge. This victory, which seemed 
to put an immediate end to all difficulties, perfected in us that spirit of 
domination which our unparalleled prosperity hed but too long nurtured. 
‘We had been so very powerful, and so very prosperous, that even the 
humblest of us were degraded into the vices and follies of kings. We lost 
all measure between means and ends; and our headlong desires became 
our politics and our morals. All men who wished for peace, or retained 
any sentiments of moderation, were overborne or silenced; and this city 
(Bristol) was led by every artifice (and probably with the more management, 
because / was one of your members) to distinguish itself by its zeal for that 
fatal cause.” Burke, Speech to the Electors of Bristol previous to the 
election (Works, vol. iii. p. 365). 
Compare Mr. Burke's Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, p. 174 of the 
same volume, 
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envoys, under the present urgent desire of Sparta coupled with 
her disposition to abandon her allies—this important point 
might possibly have been pressed and carried, in exchange for 
Sphakteria. Nay, even if such acquisition had been found 
impracticable, still the Athenians would have been able to 
effect some arrangement which would have widened the 
breach, and destroyed the confidence, between Sparta and her 
allies; a point of great moment for them to accomplish. There 
was therefore every reason for trying what could be done by 
negotiation, under the present temper of Sparta ; and the step, 
by which Kleon abruptly broke off such hopes, was decidedly 
mischievous. 

On the return of the envoys without success to Pylus,! 
twenty days after their departure from that place, the armistice 
immediately terminated ; and the Lacedzemonians redemanded 
the triremes which they had surrendered. But Eurymedon 
refused compliance with this demand, alleging that the Lace- 
dzemonians had during the truce made a fraudulent attempt to 
surprise the rock of Pylus, and had violated the stipulations in 
other ways besides ; while it stood expressly stipulated in the 
truce, that the violation by either side even of the least among 
its conditions should cancel all obligation on both sides. 
Thucydidés, without distinctly giving his opinion, seems 
rather to imply, that there was no just ground for the refusal : 
though if any accidental want of vigilance bad presented to 
the Lacedaemonians an opportunity for surprising Pylus, they 
would be likely enough to avail themselves of it, secing that 
they would thereby drive off the Athenian fleet from its only 
landing-place, and render the continued blockade of Sphakteria 
impracticable. However the truth may be, Eurymedon per- 
sisted in his refusal, in spite of loud protests of the Lace- 
dzemonians against his perfidy. Hostilities were energetically 
resumed: the Lacedemonian army on land began again to 
attack the fortifications of Pylus, while the Athenian fleet 
became doubly watchful in the blockade of Sphakteria, in 
which they were reinforced by twenty fresh ships from Athens, 
making a fleet of seventy triremes in all Two ships were 
perpetually rowing round the island, in opposite directions, 
throughout the whole day ; while at night the whole fleet were 
kept on patch, except on the sea-side of the island in stormy 
weather.? 

The blockade, however, was soon found to be more full of 
privation in reference to the besiegers themselves, and more 

1 Thucyd. iv. 39. ® Thucyd. iv, 23. 
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difficult of enforcement in respect to the island and its occu- 
pants, than had been originally contemplated. The Athenians 
were much distressed for want of water. They had only one 
really good spring in the fortification of Pylus itself, quite insuf- 
ficient for the supply of a large fleet: many of them were 
obliged to scrape the shingle and drink such brackish water as 
they could find; while ships as well as men were perpetually 
afloat, since they could take rest and refreshment only by 
relays successively landing on the rock of Pylus, or evenon the 
edge of Sphakteria itself, with all the chance of being inter- 
rupted by the enemy—there being no other landing-place,! and 
the ancient trireme affording no accommodation either for 
eating or sleeping. 

At first, all this was patiently borne, in the hopes that Sphak- 
teria would speedily be starved out, and the Spartans forced to 
renew the request for capitulation. But no such request came, 
and the Athenians in the fleet gradually became sick in body 
as well as impatient and angry in mind. In spite of all their 
vigilance, clandestine supplies of provisions continually reached 
the island, under the temptation of large rewards offered by the 
Spartan government. Able swimmers contrived to cross the 
strait, dragging after them by ropes skins full of linseed and 
Poppy-seed mixed with honey ; while merchant-vessels, chiefly 
manned by Helots, started from various parts of the Laconian 
coast, selecting by preference the stormy nights, and encounter- 
ing every risk in order to run their vessel with its cargo ashore 
on the sea-side of the island, at a time when the Athenian 
guardships could not be on the look-out? They cared little 
about damage to their vessel in landing, provided they could get 
the cargo on shore; for ample compensation was ensured to 
them, together with emancipation to every Helot who suc- 
ceeded in reaching the island with a supply. Though the 
Athenians redoubled their vigilance, and intercepted many of 
these daring smugglers, still there were others who eluded 
them. Moreover the rations supplied to the island by stipula- 
tion during the absence of the envoys in their journey to Athens 
had been so ample, that Epitadas the commander had been 
able to economise, and thus to make the stock hold out longer. 
Week after week passed without any symptoms of surrender. 


1 Thucyd. iv. 26. tay vedv oix dxovedy Upyor. This does not mean (as 
some of the commentators seem to suppose, see Poppo’s note) that the 
Athenians had not plenty of sea-room in the harbour : it means that they 
had no station ashore, except the narrow space of Pylus itself. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 26. 
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The Athenians not only felt the present sufferings of their own 
position, but also became apprehensive for their own supplies, 
all brought by sea round Peloponnesus to this distant and 
naked shore. They began even to mistrust the possibility of 
thus indefinitely continuing the blockade, against the contin- 
gencies of such violent weather as would probably ensue at the 
close of summer. In this state of weariness and uncertainty, 
the active Demosthenés began to organise a descent upon the 
island, with the view of carrying it by force. He not only sent 
for forces from the neighbouring allies, Zakynthus and Nau- 
paktus, but also transmitted an urgent request to Athens that 
reinforcements might be furnished to him for the purpose— 
making known explicitly both the uncomfortable condition 
of the armament and the unpromising chances of simple 
blockade.! 

The arrival of these envoys caused infinite mortification to 
the Athenians at home. Having expected to hear long before 
that Sphakteria had surrendered, they were now taught to con- 
sider even the ultimate conquest as a matter of doubt. They 


1 Thucyd. iv. 27, 29, 30. 
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‘That these persons of UayyéAAovres—ol dprypévor—were envoys sent 
from Demosthenés.and the other Athenian generals at Pylus, to report to 
the Athenian assembly—I assume with perfect confidence. The Athenian 
people were not left to hear from casual comers the condition of their 
armament and the progress of this important enterprise. That Demosthenés 
had asked for a reinforcement, is here expressly stated ; and if it were not 
expresily stated, we might presume it with tolerable confidence, from the 
attack which he was meditating upon Sphakteria, and from the efforts 
which he was making in his own neighbourhood and among the allies 
Besides, when it is said (c. 27) that the Athenians, on hearing the reports 
of the envoys, had already become inclined of themselves to send forces 
there (&pumuévous vt rd wadoy ay ‘yay orparéew)—and when Kleon 
says to the people—'‘If you think the reports of the envoys true, send 
forces at once against Sphakteria”—(el Bone abrois BAnOH elvas rd byyed- 
Adueva, wAeiy éxl obs UvBpas)—this is plain evidence to me, that the 
report as to matters of fact had been presented by the envoys as a ground 
for requesting reinforcements. 
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were surprised that the Lacedzmonians sent no fresh envoys 
to solicit peace, and began to suspect that such silence was 
founded upon well-grounded hopes of being able to hold out. 
But the person mest of all discomposed was Kleon, who ob- 
served that the people now regretted their insulting repudiation 
of the Lacedeemonian message, and were displeased with him 
as the author of it ; while on the contrary, his numerous politi- 
cal enemies were rejoiced at the turn which events had taken, 
as it opened a means of effecting hisruin. At first, Kleoa con- 
tended that the envoys had misrepresented the state of facts. 
To which the latter replied by entreating, that if their accuracy 
were mistrusted, commissioners of inspection might be sent to 
verify it ; and Kleon himself, along with Theogenés, was forth- 
with named for this function. 

But it did not suit Kleon’s purpose to go as commissioner to 
Pylus. His mistrust of the statement was a mere general sus- 
Picion, not resting on any positive evidence. Moreover he saw 
that the dispositions of the assembly tended to comply with 
the request of Demosthenés, and to despatch a reinforcing 
armament. He accordingly altered his tone at once: “If ye 
really believe the story (he said), do not waste time in sending 
commissioners, but sail at once to capture the men. It would 
be easy with a proper force, if our generals were men (here he 
pointed reproachfully to his enemy Nikias, then Stratégus!), to 
sail and take the solders in the island. That is what / at least 
would do if J were general.” His words instantly provoked a 
hostile murmur from a portion of the assembly: ‘‘ Why do you 
not sail then at once, if you think the matter so easy?” 
Nikias, taking up this murmur, and delighted to have caught 
his political enemy in a trap, stood forward in person and 
pressed him to set about the enterprise without delay ; intimat- 
ing the willingness of himself and his colleagues to grant him 
any portion of the military force of the city which he chose to 
ask for. 

Kleon at first closed with this proposition, believing it to be 
a mere stratagem of debate and not seriously intended. But 
so soon as he saw that what was said was really meant, he tried 
to back out, and observed to Nikias—‘ it is your place to sail : 

1 Thucyd. iv. 27. Kel és Nexlay rdv Nuenpdrov orparmydy Bera beech- 
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you are general, not I.”! Nikias only replied by repeating his 
exhortation, renouncing formally the command against Sphak- 
teria, and calling upon the Athenians to recollect what Kleon 
had said, as well as to hold him to his engagement. The more 
Kleon tried to evade the duty, the louder and more unanimous 
did the cry of the assembly become that Nikias should sur- 
render it to him, and that Ae should undertake it. At last, see- 
ing that there was no possibility of receding, Kleon reluctantly 
accepted the charge, and came forward to announce his inten- 
tion in a resolute address—I am not at all afraid of the 
Lacedemonians (he said): I shall sail without even taking 
with me any of the hoplites from the regular Athenian muster- 
roll, but only the Lemnian and Imbrian hoplites who are now 
here (that is, Athenian kleruchs or out-citizens who had proper- 
ties in Lemnos and Imbros, and habitually resided there), 
together with some peltasts brought from Aénos in Thrace, and 
400 bowmen. With this force, added to what is already at 
Pylus, I engage in the space of twenty days either to bring the 
Lacedemonians in Sphakteria hither as prisoners, or to kill 
them in the island.” The Athenians (observes Thucydidés) 
laughed somewhat at Kleon’s looseness of tongue ; but prudent 
men had pleasure in reflecting that one or other of the two 
advantages was now certain: either they would get rid of 
Kleon, which they anticipated as the issue at once most prob- 
able and most desirable—or if mistaken on this point, the 
Lacedemonians in the island would be killed or taken? The 
vote was accordingly passed for the immediate departure of 
Kleon, who caused Demosthenés to be named as his colleague 
in command, and sent intelligence to Pylus at once that he 
was about to start with the reinforcement solicited. 

This curious scene, interesting as laying open the interior 
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feeling of the Athenian assembly, suggests, when properly 
considered, reflections very different from those which have 
been usually connected with it. It seems to be conceived by 
most historians as a mere piece of levity or folly in the Athenian 
people, who are supposed to have enjoyed the excellent joke of 
putting an incompetent man against his own will at the head of 
this enterprise, in order that they might amuse themselves with 
his blunders: Kleon is thus contemptible, and the Athenian 
people ridiculous. Certainly, if that people had been disposed 
to conduct their public business upon such childish fancies as 
are here implied, they would have made a very different figure 
from that which history actually presents to us. The truth is, 
that in regard to Kleon’s alleged looseness of tongue, which 
excited more or less of laughter among the persons present, 
there was no one really ridiculous except the laughers them- 
selves. For the announcement which he made was so far from 
being extravagant, that it was realised to the letter—and 
realised too, let us add, without any peculiar aid from unfore- 
seen favourable accident. To illustrate further what is here said, 
we have only to contrast the jesters before the fact with the 
jesters after it. While the former deride Kleon as a promiser 
of extravagant and impossible results, we find Aristophanés (in 
his comedy of the Knights about six months afterwards) 
laughing at him as having achieved nothing at all—as having 
cunningly put himself into the shoes of Demosthents, and 
stolen away from that general the glory of taking Sphakteria, 
after all the difficulties of the enterprise had been already got 
over, and “the cake ready baked ”—to use the phrase of the 
comic poet. Both of the jests are exaggerations in opposite 
directions ; but the last in order of time, if it be good at all 
against Kleon, is a galling sarcasm against those who derided 
Kleon as an extravagant boaster. 


1 Aristophanés, Equit. 54— 
snes Kal mpuy yf dunt 
Nie upindrer lnk nace, 
fexoupyéraré mas wepibpandy, idapracas 
Aitds rapdOnce Thy oe tact Menaymernys 
It is Demosthenes who speaks in reference to Kleon—termed in that 
comedy the Paphlagcnian slave of Demos, 
Compare v. 391— 
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If we intend fairly to compare the behaviour of Kleon with 
that of his political adversaries, we must distinguish between 
the two occasions: first, that in which he had frustrated the 
pacific mission of the Lacedemonian envoys; next, the 
subsequent delay and dilemma which has been recently 
described. On the first occasion, his advice appears to have 
been mistaken in policy, as well as offensive in manner; his 
opponents, proposing a discussion by special commissioners as 
a fair chance for honourable terms of peace, took a juster view 
of the public interests. But the case was entirely altered when 
the mission for peace (wisely or unwisely) had been broken up, 
and when the fate of Sphakteria had been committed to the 
chances of war. There were then imperative reasons for 
prosecuting the war vigorously, and for employing all the force 
requisite to ensure the capture of that island. And looking to 
this end, we shall find that there was nothing in the conduct 
of Kleon either to blame or to deride; while his political 
adversaries (Nikias among them) are deplorably timid, ignorant, 
and reckless of the public interest ; seeking only to tum the 
existing disappointment and dilemma into a party-opportunity 
for ruining him. 

To grant the reinforcement asked for by Demosthenés was 
obviously the proper measure, and Kleon saw that the people 
would go along with him in proposing it, But he had at the 
same time good grounds for reproaching Nikias and the other 
Stratégi, whose duty it was to originate that proposition, with 
their backwardness in remaining silent, and in leaving the 
matter to go by default, as if it were Kleon’s affair and not 
theirs. His taunt—‘This is what J would have done, if 
were general ”—was a mere phrase of the heat of debate, such 
as must have been very often used without any idea on the part 
of the hearers of construing it as a pledge which the speaker 
was bound to realise. It was no disgrace to Kleon to decline 
a charge which he had never sought, and to confess his 
incompetence to command. The reason why he was forced 
into the post, in spite of his own unaffected reluctance, was 
not (as some historians would have us believe) because the 
Athenian people loved a joke, but from two feelings, both 
perfectly serious, which divided the assembly—feelings opposite 
in their nature, but coinciding on this occasion to the same 
result. His enemies loudly urged him forward, anticipating 
that the enterprise under him would miscarry and that he would 
thus be ruined: his friends, perceiving this manceuvre, but not 
sharing in such anticipations, and ascribing his reluctance to 
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modesty, pronounced themselves so much the more vehemently 
on behalf of their leader, and repaid the scornful cheer by 
cheers of sincere encouragement. “Why do not you try your 
hand at this enterprise, Kleon, if you think it so easy? you 
will soon find that it is too much for you”—was the cry of his 
enemies : to which his friends would reply—‘ Yes, to be sure, 
try, Kleon: by all means, try: do not be backward; we 
warrant that you will come honourably out of it, and we will 
stand by you.” Such cheer and counter-cheer is precisely in 
the temper of an animated multitude (as Thucydidés? states it) 
divided in feeling, Friends as well as enemies, thus concurred 
to impose upon Kleon a compulsion not to be eluded. Of all 
the parties here concerned, those whose conduct is the most 
unpardonably disgraceful are, Nikias and his oligarchical 
supporters; who force a political enemy into the supreme 
command against his own strenuous protest, persuaded that he 
will fail so as to compromise the lives of many soldiers and the 
destinies of the state on an important emergency—but satisfy- 
ing themselves with the idea that they shall bring him to 
disgrace and ruin. 

It is to be remarked that Nikias and his fellow Stratégi were 
backward on this occasion, partly because they were really 
afraid of the duty. They anticipated a resistance to the death 
at Sphakteria such as that at Thermopyle: in which case, 
though victory might perhaps be won by a superior assailant 
force, it would not be won without much bloodshed and peril, 
besides an inexpiable quarrel with Sparta. If Kleon took a 
more correct measure of the chances, he ought to have credit 
for it as one “bene ausus vana contemnere.” And it seems 
probable, that if he had not been thus forward in supporting 
the request of Demosthenés for reinforcement—or rather, if he 
had not been so placed that he was compelled to be forward— 
Nikias and his friends would have laid aside the enterprise, and 
reopened negotiations for peace under circumstances neither 
honourable nor advantageous to Athens, Kleon was in this 
matter one main author of the most important success which 
Athens obtained throughout the whole war. 

On joining Demosthenés with his reinforcement, Kleon 
found every preparation for attack made by that general, 
and the soldiers at Pylus eager to commence such aggres- 
sive measures as would relieve them from the tedium of a 
blockade. Sphakteria had become recently more open to 
assault in consequence of an accidental conflagration of the 

1 Thucyd. iv. 28. ofoy Sxdos puAel moieiv, Bc. 
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wood, arising from a fire kindled by the Athenian seamen, 
while landing at the skirt of the island and cooking their food. 
Under the influence of a strong wind, most of the wood in the 
island had thus caught fire and been destroyed. To Demo- 
sthenés this was an accident especially welcome : for the painful 
experience of his defeat in the forest-covered hills of A&tolia 
had taught him how difficult it was for assailants to cope with 
an enemy whom they could not see, and who knew all the 
good points of defence in the country.! The island being thus 
stripped of its wood, he was enabled to survey the garrison, to 
count their number, and to lay his plan of attack on certain 
data. He now, too, for the first time discovered that he had 
underrated their real number, having before suspected that the 
Lacedzmonians had sent in rations for a greater total than was 
actually there. The island was occupied altogether by 420 
Lacedemonian hoplites, out of whom more than 120 were 
native Spartans, belonging to the first families in the city. The 
commander Epitadas, with the main body, occupied the centre 
of the island, near the only spring of water which it afforded :* 
an advanced guard of thirty hoplites was posted not far from 
the sea-shore in the end of the island farthest from Pylus ; 
while the end immediately fronting Pylus, peculiarly steep and 
tugged, and containing even a rude circuit of stones, of 
unknown origin, which served as a sort of defence—was held 
as a post of reserve.® 

Such was the prey which Kleon and Demosthenés were 
anxious to grasp. On the very day of the arrival of the former, 
they sent a herald to the Lacedwmonian generals on the 
mainland, inviting the surrender of the hoplites on the island 
on condition of being simply detained under guard without any 
hardship, until a final pacification should take place. Of 
course the summons was refused; after which, leaving only 
one day for repose, the two generals took advantage of the 
night to put all their hoplites aboard a few triremes, making 
show as if they were merely commencing the ordinary nocturnal 
circumnavigation, so as to excite no suspicion in the occupants 
of the island. The entire body of Athenian hoplites, 800 in 
number, were thus disembarked in two divisions, one on each 
side of the island, a little before daybreak; the outposts, con- 
sisting of thirty Lacedemonians, completely unprepared, were 


1 Thucyd. iv. 


* Cologel Leake. gives an interesting illustration of these particulars in 
the topography of the island, which may even now be verified (Travels in 
Morea, vol. i. p. 408). % Thucyd. iv. 31. 
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surprised even in their sleep, and all slain.) At the point of 
day, the entire remaining force from the seventy-two triremes 
was also disembarked, leaving on board none but the thalamii 
or lowest tier of rowers, and reserving only a sufficient number 
to man the walls of Pylus. Altogether there could not have 
been less than 10,000 troops employed in the attack of the 
island—men of all arms: 800 hoplites, 800 peltasts, 800 bow- 
men ; the rest armed with javelins, slings, and stones. Demo- 
sthenés kept his hoplites in one compact body, but distributed 
the light-armed into separate companies of about 200 men 
each, with orders to occupy the rising grounds all round, and 
harass the flanks and rear of the Lacedzemonians.? 

To resist this large force, the Lacedemonian commander 
Epitadas had only 360 hoplites around him; for his outlying 
company of thirty men had been slain, and as many more must 
have been held in reserve to guard the rocky station in his 
rear. Of the Helots who were with him, Thucydidés says 
nothing during the whole course of the action. As soon as he 
saw the numbers and disposition of his enemies, Epitadas 
placed his men in battle array, and advanced to encounter the 
main body of hoplites whom he saw before him, But the 
Spartan march was habitually slow: moreover the ground 
was rough and uneven, obstructed with stumps, and overlaid 
with dust and ashes, from the recently burnt wood, so that a 
march at once rapid and orderly was hardly possible. He had 
to traverse the whole intermediate space, since the Athenian 
hoplites remained immoveable in their position. No sooner 
had his march commenced, than he found himself assailed 
both in rear and flanks, especially in the right or unshielded 
flank, by the numerous companies of light.armed.* Notwith- 
standing their extraordinary superiority of number, these men 
were at first awe-stricken at finding themselves in actual contest 
with Lacedemonian hoplites.5 Still they began the fight, 
poured in their missile weapons, and so annoyed the march 
that the hoplites were obliged to halt, while Epitadas ordered 
the most active among them to spring out of their ranks and 
repel the assailants. But pursuers with spear and shield had 
little chance of overtaking men lightly clad and armed, who 
always retired, in whatever direction the pursuit was commenced. 
—had the advantage of difficult ground—redoubled their 


1 Thueyd. iv. 31. 8 Thueyd. iv. 32. 

3 Thucyd. v. 71. * Thucyd. iv. 33. 

5 Thucyd.iv. 34. Soep Sre xpirov dxéfawoy rf yvouy Sebovdwpevor 
ds én) Aaxebapovlovs, &c. 
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annoyance against the rear of the pursuers, as soon as the latter 
retreated to resume their place in the ranks—and always took 
care to get ground to the rear of the hoplites. 

After some experience of the inefficacy of Lacedamonian 
pursuit, the light.armed, becoming far bolder than at first, 
closed upon them nearer and more universally, with arrows, 
javelins, and stones,—raising shouts and clamour that rent the 
air, rendering the word of command inaudible by the Lace- 
deemonian soldiers—who at the same time were almost blinded 
by the thick clouds of dust, kicked up from the recently spread 
wood-ashes.! Such method of fighting was one for which the 
Lykurgean drill made no provision. The longer it continued, 
the more painful did the embarrassment of the exposed hoplites 
become. Their repeated efforts, to destroy or even to reach 
nimble and ever-returning enemies, all proved abortive, whilst 
their own numbers were incessantly diminishing by wounds 
which they could not return. Their only offensive arms con- 
sisted of the long spear and short sword usual to the Grecian 
hoplite, without any missile weapons whatever ; nor could they 
even pick up and throw back the javelins of their enemies, 
since the points of these javelins commonly broke off and stuck 
in the shields, or sometimes even in the body which they had 
wounded. Moreover, the bows of the archers, doubtless care- 
fully selected before starting from Athens, were powerfully 
drawn, so that their arrows may sometimes have pierced and 
inflicted wounds even through the shield or the helmet—but 
at any rate, the stuffed doublet, which formed the only defence 
of the hoplite on his unshielded side, was a very inadequate 
protection against them.? Under this trying distress did the 

1 Thucyd. iv. 34: compare with this the narrative of the destruction of 
the Lacedzmonian mora near Lechum, by Iphikratés and the Peltaste 
(Xenophon, Hellen, iv. 5, 11). 

2 Thucyd. iv. 34. Té te Epyor évradba xarerdy Tois Aaxedaiporios 
xabloraro: obre yap of xidos toreyov 14 roteduara, Bopdrid re tvawenéxAagT 
Barropdvav, axor 38 obdty aplow abrois xphoacGa, dmoxexdnudvor udy 7} 
Sper rod xpoophy, xd BL ris nelCeos Boks rv rodeulay Th dy adroit 
wapayyerdsueva obx toaxotorres, xuSivou Bt xavraxdbey weplerréros, Kal 
oie Exovres edxlda nae? 8, 71 xph duvvouerous cwSivas. 

There has been doubt and difficulty in this passage, even from the time 
of the Scholiasts, Some commentators have translated riot cags or Aais, 
—others, padded cuirasses of wool or felt, round the breast and back : see 
the notes of Duker, Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and Géller. That the word siAor 
is sometimes used for the helmet or head-piece, is unquestionable—some- 
times even (with or without yaAxods) for a brazen helmet (see Aristophan. 
Lysistr. 562; Antiphanés ap, Athene. xi. p. 03) Dut I cannot think that 
‘on this ‘occasion Thucydidés would specially indicate the head of the 
Lacedemonian hoplite as his chief vulnerable part Dr, Arnold indeed 
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Lacedzmonians continue for a long time, poorly provided for 
defence, and in this particular case altogether helpless for 
aggression—without being able to approach at all nearer to 
the Athenian hoplites. At length the Lacedamonian com- 
mander, seeing that his position grew worse and worse, gave 
orders to close the ranks and retreat to the last redoubt in the 
rear. But this movement was not accomplished without diffi- 
culty, for the light-armed assailants became so clamorous and 
forward, that many wounded men, unable to move, or at least 
to keep in rank, were overtaken and slain.! 

A diminished remnant, however, reached the last post in 
safety. Here they were in comparative protection, since the 
ground was so rocky and impracticable that their enemies 
could attack them neither in flank nor rear; though the position 
at any rate could not have been long tenable separately, inas- 
much as the only spring of water in the island was in the 
centre, which they had just been compelled to abandon. The 
light-armed being now less available, Demosthenés and Kleon 
brought up their 800 Athenian hoplites, who had not before 
been engaged. But the Lacedemonians were here at home* 
with their weapons, and enabled to display their well-known 
superiority against opposing hoplites, especially as they had 
the vantage-ground against enemies charging from beneath. 
Although the Athenians were double in numbers, and withal 
yet unexhausted, they were repulsed in many successive attacks. 
The besieged maintained their ground in spite of all previous 
fatigue and suffering, harder to be borne from the scanty diet 
on which they had recently subsisted. The struggle lasted so 
long that heat and thirst began to tell even upon the assailants, 
when the commander of the Messenians came to Kleon and 
Demosthenés, and intimated that they were now labouring in 
vain ; promising at the same time that if they would confide to 
him a detachment of light troops and bowmen, he would find 
his way round to the higher cliffs in the rear of the assailants.* 
offers a reason to:prove'that he might naturally do so ; but in my judgement 
the reason is insufficient. 

TiiAot means stuffed clothing of wool or felt, whether employed to protect 
head, body, or feet: and I conceive, with Poppo and others, that it here 
indicates the body-clothing of the Lacedeemonian hoplite ; his body being 
the part most open to be wounded, on the side undefended by the shield, 
as well as in the rear. That the word xiao will bear this sense may be 
seen in Pollux, vii. 17; Plato, Timeus, p. 74; and Symposion, p. 220, 
c. 35: respecting ridos as applied to the foot-covering—Bekker, Charil 
vr ted we F ogeripg f ote ees 2 
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He accordingly stole away unobserved from the rear, scrambling 
round over pathless crags, and by an almost impracticable foot- 
ing on the brink of the sea, through approaches which the 
Lacedemonians had left unguarded, never imagining that they 
could be molested in that direction. He suddenly appeared 
with his detachment on the higher peak above them, so that 
their position was thus commanded, and they found themselves, 
as at Thermopyle, between two fires, without any hope of 
escape. Their enemies in front, encouraged by the success of 
the Messenians, pressed forward with increased ardour, until 
at length the courage of the Lacedzmonians gave way, and 
the position was carried.! 

A few moments more, and they would have been all over- 
powered and slain—when Kleon and Demosthenés, anxious 
to carry them as prisoners to Athens, constrained their men to 
halt, and proclaimed by herald an invitation to surrender, on 
condition of delivering up their arms, and being held at the 
disposal of the Athenians. Most of them, incapable of further 
effort, closed with the proposition forthwith, signifying compli- 
ance by dropping their shields and waving their hands above 
their heads. The battle being thus ended, Styphon the com- 
mander—originally only third in command, but now chief; 
since Epitadas had been slain, and the second in command, 
Hippagretés, was lying disabled by wounds on the field— 
entered into conference with Kleon and Demosthenés, and 
entreated permission to send across for orders to the Lace- 
dzmonians on the mainland. The Athenian commanders, 
though refusing this request, sent a messenger of their own, 
inviting Lacedzemonian heralds over from the mainland, through 
whom communications were exchanged twice or three times 
between Styphon and the chief Lacedzmonian authorities. 
At length the final message came—‘The Lacedzmonians 
direct you to take counsel for yourselves, but to do nothing 
disgraceful.”® Their counsel was speedily taken; they sur- 
rendered themselves and delivered up their arms; 292 in 
number, the survivors of the original total of 420. And out 
of these no less than 120 were native Spartans, some of them 
belonging to the first families in the city.8 They were kept 
under guard during that night, and distributed on the morrow 
among the Athenian trierarchs to be conveyed as prisoners to 


1 Thacyd. iv. 37. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 98 Of AaxeBaupdviot wedelovow tls abrods wep Suir 
airay Bovrctecdat, unBiy aicxpdy maoivras, 

3 Thueyd, iv. 38; v. 15. 
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Athens ; while a truce was granted to the Lacedzmonians on 
shore, in order that they might carry across the dead bodies 
for burial. So careful had Epitadas been in husbanding the 
provisions, that some food was yet found in the island ; though 
the garrison had subsisted for fifty-two days upon casual sup- 
plies, aided by such economies as had been laid by during the 
twenty days of the armistice, when food of a stipulated quantity 
was regularly furnished. Seventy-two days had thus elapsed, 
from the first imprisonment in the island to the hour of their 
surrender, 

The best troops in modern times would neither incur reproach, 
nor occasion surprise, by surrendering, under circumstances in 
all respects similar to this gallant remnant in Sphakteria. Yet 
in Greece the astonishment was prodigious and universal, when 
it was learnt that the Lacedzemonians had consented to become 
prisoners? For the terror inspired by their name, and the deep- 
struck impression of Thermopylee had created a belief that they 
would endure any extremity of famine, and perish in the midst 
of any superiority of hostile force, rather than dream of giving 
up their arms and surviving as captives. The events of Sphak- 
teria, shocking as they did this preconceived idea, discredited 
the military prowess of Sparta in the eyes of all Greece, and 
especially in those of her own allies. Even in Sparta itself, too, 
the same feeling prevailed—partially revealed in the answer 
transmitted to Styphon from the generals on shore, who did 
not venture to forbid surrender, yet discountenanced it by 
implication. It is certain that the Spartans would have lost 
less by their death than by their surrender. But we read with 
disgust the spiteful taunt of one of the allies of Athens (not an 
Athenian) engaged in the affair, addressed in the form of a 
question to one of the prisoners—“ Have your best men then 
been all slain?” The reply conveyed an intimation of the 
standing contempt entertained by the Lacedamonians for the 
bow and its chance-strokes in the line—“That would be a 
capital arrow which could single out the best man.” The 
language which Herodotus puts into the mouth of Demaratus, 
composed in the early years of the Peloponnesian war, attests 
this same belief in Spartan valour—‘‘ The Lacedzmonians die, 
but never surrender.”® Such impression was from henceforward, 

2 Thucyd. iv, 39. 

= Thucyd. iv. 40. wapd ywouny re 5h uddsora Tay Kath Toy TéACuOY 
toro rois “EAAnow dydvero, 

3 To adopt a phrase, the count. of that which has been ascribed to 
the Vieille Garde of the Emperor Napoleon's army: compare Herodot. vii. 
104. 
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not indeed effaced, but sensibly enfeebled, nor was it ever again 
restored to its full former pitch. 

But the general judgement of the Greeks respecting the 
capture of Sphakteria, remarkable as it is to commemorate, 
is far less surprising than that pronounced by Thucydidés 
himself. Kleon and Demosthenés returning with a part of the 
squadron and carrying all the prisoners, started from Sphakteria 
on the next day but one after the action, and reached Athens 
within twenty days after Kleon had left it. Thus “the promise 
of Kleon, insane as it was, came true ”—observes the historian.? 


2 Thucyd. iv. 39. Kal ro? KAtwvor nalwep paniddns obca 4 ixé- 
gxeois debi derby yap deoow iyepir Frere robs Eetpas, Boxep 


Mr. Mitford, in reconnting these incidents, after having said respecting 
Kleon—In a very extraordinary train of circumstances which followed, 
his impudence and his fortune (if in the want of another, we may use that 
term) wonderfully favoured him”*—goes on to observe two pages farther— 

“Tt however soon appeared, that though fora man like Cleon, unversed 
in military command, the undertaking was rash and the bragging promise 
abundantly ridiculous, yet the business was not so desperate as it was in the 
moment generally imagined : and in fact the folly of the Athenian people, 
in committing such a trust to such a man, far exceeded that of the man 
himself, whose impudence seldom carried him beyond the control of his 
cunning. He had received intelligence that Demosthenés had already 
formed the plan and was preparing for the attempt, with the forces upon 
the spot and in the neighbourhood. Hence his apparent moderation in the 
demand for troops ; which he judiciously accommodated to the gratification 
of the Athenian people, by avoiding to require any Athenians. He further 
showed his judgment, when the decree was to be passed which was finally 
to direct the expedition, by a request which was readily granted, that 
Demosthenés might be joined with him in the command.” (Mitford, Hist. 
of Greece, vol. ili, ch. xv. sect, vii. p. 250-253.) 

It appears as if no historian could write down the name of Kleon without 
attaching to it some disparaging verb or adjective. We are here told in the 
same sentence that Kleon was an impudent braggart for fromising the 
execution of the enterprise—and yet that the enterprise itself was perfectly 
feasible. Weare told in one sentence that he was rash and ridiculous for 

mising this, wnversed as he was in military command: a few words 
farther, we are informed that he expressly requested that the most competent 
man to be found, Demosthenés, might be named his colleague. We are 
told of the cunning of Klzon, and that Kleon had received intelligence from 
Demosthenés—as if this were some private communication to himself. But 
Demosthenés had sent no news to Kleon, nor did Kleon kaow anything, 
which was not equally known to every man in the assembly. he folly of 
the people in committing the trust to Kleon is denounced—as if Kleon had 
sought it himself, or as if his friends had been the first to propose it for him. 
If the folly of the people was thus great, what are we to say of the knavery 
of the oligarchical party, with Nikias at their head, who impelled the 
people into this folly, for the purpose of ruining a political antagonist, and 
who forced Kleon into the post against his own most unaffected reluctance? 
Against this manceuvre of the oligarchical party, neither Mr. Mitford nor 
any other historian says a word. When Eleon judges circumstances 
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Men with arms in their hands have always the option between 
death and imprisonment, and Grecian opinion was only mistaken 
in assuming as a certainty that the Lacedzmonians would 
choose the former. But Kleon had never promised to bring 
them home as prisoners: his promise was disjunctive—that 
they should be either so brought home, or slain, within twenty 
days. No sentence throughout the whole of Thucydidés 
astonishes me so much as that in which he stigmatises such 
an expectation as “insane.” Here are 420 Lacedemonian 
hoplites, without any other description of troops to aid them— 
without the possibility of being reinforced—without any regular 
fortification—without any narrow passsuchasthat of Thermopyle 
—without either a sufficient ora certain supply of food—cooped 
up ina small open island less than two miles inlength. Against 
them are brought 10,000 troops of divers arms, including 800 
fresh hoplites from Athens, and marshalled by Demosthenés, 
a man alike enterprising and experienced. For the talents as 
well as the presence and preparations of Demosthenés are a 
part of the data of the case, and the personal competence of 
Kleon to command alone is foreign to the calculation. Now 
if, under such circumstances, Kleon engaged that this forlorn 
company of brave men should be either slain or taken prisoners, 
how could he be looked upon, I will not say as indulging in an 
insane boast, but even as overstepping a cautious and mistrust- 
ful estimate of probability? Even to doubt of this result, 
much more to pronounce such an opinion as that of Thucy- 

, didés, implies an idea not only of superhuman power in the 
Lacedecmonian hoplites, but a disgraceful incapacity on the 
part of Demosthenés and the assailants. The interval of 
twenty days, named by Kleon, was not extravagantly narrow, 
considering the distance of Athens from Pylus. For the attack 
of this petty island could not possibly occupy more than one 
or two days at the utmost, though the blockade of it might 
by various accidents have been prolonged, or might even, by 


rightly, as Mr. Mitford allows that he did in this case, he has credit for 
nothing better than canning, 

‘The truth is, that the people committed no folly in appointing Kleon— 
for he justified the best expectations of his friends. But Nikias and his 
friends committed great knavery in proposing it, since they fully believed 
that he would fail. And even upon Mr. Mitford’s statement of the case, 
the opinion of Thucydidés which stands st the beginning of this note is 
thoroughly unjustifiable ; not less unjustifiable than the lan; of the 
modem historian about the ‘ extrao circumstances,” and the way in 
which Kleon was “‘favoured by fortune.” Not a single incident can be 
specified in the narrative to bear out these invidious assertions. 
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some terrible storm, be altogether broken off. If then we 
carefully consider this promise, made by Kleon in the assembly, 
we shall find that so far from deserving the sentence pronounced 
upon it by Thucydidés, of being a mad boast which came true 
by accident—it was a reasonable and even a modest anticipation 
of the future :1 reserving the only really doubtful point in the 
case—whether the garrison of the island would be ultimately 
slain or made prisoners. Demosthenés, had he been present 
at Athens instead of being at Pylus, would willingly have set 
his seal to the engagement taken by Kleon. 

I repeat with reluctance, though not without relief, the state- 
ment made by one of the biographers of Thucydidés*—that 
Kleon was the causé of the banishment of the latter as a 
general, and has therefore received from him harder measure 
than was due in his capacity of historian. But though this 
sentiment is not probably without influence in dictating the 
unaccountable judgement which I have just been criticising— 
as well as other opinions relative to Kleon, on which I shall say 
more in a future chapter—I nevertheless look upon that judge- 
ment not as peculiar to Thucydidés, but as common to him 
with Nikias and those whom we must call, for want of a better 
name, the oligarchical party of the time at Athens. And it 
gives us some measure of the prejudice and narrowness of 
vision which prevailed among that party'at the present memor- 
able crisis ; so pointedly contrasting with the clear-sighted and 
resolute calculations, and the judicious conduct in action, of 
Kleon, who when forced against his will into the post of general, 
did the very best which could be done in his situation—he 
selected Demosthenés as colleague and heartily seconded his 
operations. Though the military attack of Sphakteria, one of 
the ablest specimens of generalship in the whole war, and dis- 
tinguished not less by the dexterous employment of different 

1 The jest of an unknown comic writer (probably Eupolis or Aristo- 
phanés, in one of the many lost dramas) against Kleon—* that he showed 
great powers of prophecy after the fact” —(KA¢wr Mpoundeds dori werd rd 
xpdypara, Lucian, metheus, c, 2) may probably have reference to his 
proceedings about Sphakteria : if so, it is certainly undeserved. 

In the letter which he sent to announce the capture of Sphakteria and 
the prisoners to the Athenians, it is affirmed that he ie with the words 
—KAdav "Adnvalwy rH Bova xal 7% Af xalpew. This was derided by 
Eupolis, and is even considered as a piece of insolence. We must therefore 
Presume that the form was unusual in addressing the people: though it 
certainly seems neither insolent, nor in the least unsuitable, after so 

* important a success (Schol. ad Aristophan. Plut. 322; Bergk, De Reliquiis 
Comeedize Antique, p. 362). 
T'Vit. Thueyddis, ‘p. xv. ed. Bekker, 
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descriptions of troops than by care to spare the lives of the 
assailants—belongs altogether to Demosthenés; yet if Kleon 
had not been competent to stand up in the Athenian assembly 
and defy those gloomy predictions which we see attested in 
Thucydidés, Demosthenés would never have been reinforced 
nor placed in condition to land on the island. The glory of 
the enterprise therefore belongs jointly to both. Kleon, far 
from stealing away the laurels of Demosthenés (as Aristophanés 
represents in his comedy of the Knights), was really the means 
of placing them on his head, though he at the same time 
deservedly shared them. It has hitherto been the practice 
to look at Kleon only from the point of view of his opponents, 
through whose testimony we know him. But the real fact is 
that this history of the events of Sphakteria, when properly 
surveyed, is a standing disgrace to those opponents, and no 
inconsiderable honour to him ; exhibiting them as alike desti- 
tute of political foresight and of straightforward patriotism—as 
sacrificing the opportunities of war, along with the lives of their 
fellow-citizens and soldiers, for the purpose of ruining a political 
enemy. It was the duty of Nikias, as Stratégus, to propose, 
and undertake in person if necessary, the reduction of Sphak- 
teria. If he thought the enterprise dangerous, that was a good 
reason for assigning to it a larger military force, as we shall find 
him afterwards reasoning about the Sicilian expedition—but not 
for letting it slip or throwing it off upon others.t 

The return of Kleon and Demosthenés to Athens, within the 
twenty days promised, bringing with them near 300 Lacedemo- 
nian prisoners, must have been by far the most triumphant and 
exhilarating event which had occurred to the Athenians through- 
out the whole war. It at once changed the prospects, position, 
and feelings, of both the contending parties. Such a number 
of Lacedemonian prisoners, especially 120 Spartans, was a 
source of almost stupefaction to the general body of Greeks, 
and a prize of inestimable value to the captors. The return 
of Demosthenés in the preceding year from the Ambrakian 
Gulf, when he brought with him 300 Ambrakian pandplies, 
had probably been “Sufficiently triumphant. But the entry 
into Peirzus on this occasion from Sphakteria, with 300 
Lacedzemonian prisoners, must doubtless have occasioned 
emotions transcending all former experience. It is much to 
be regretted that no description is preserved to us of the scene, 
as well as of the elate manifestations of the people when the 
prisoners were marched up from Peireus to Athens, We 

1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 8; Thucyd. v. 7. 
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should be curjous also to read some account of the first Athe- 
nian assembly held after this event—the overwhelming cheers 
heaped upon Kleon by his joyful partisans, who had helped to 
invest him with the duties of general, in confidence that he 
would discharge them well—contrasted with the silence or 
retractation of Nikias and the other humiliated political enemies. 
But all such details are unfortunately denied to us—though 
they constitute the blood and animation of Grecian history, 
now lying before us only in its skeleton. 

The first impulse of the Athenians was to regard the prisoners 
as a guarantee to their territory against invasion. They. re- 
solved to keep them securely guarded until the peace; but 
if at any time before that event the Lacedzemonian army should - 
enter Attica, then to bring forth the prisoners, and put them 
to death in sight of the invaders. They were at the same time 
full of spirits in regard to the prosecution of the war, and 
became further confirmed in the hope, not merely of preserving 
their power undiminished, but even of recovering much of what 
they had lost before the Thirty years’ truce. Pylus was placed 
in an improved state of defence, with the adjoining island of 
Sphakteria doubtless as a subsidiary occupation. The Mes- 
senians, transferred thither from Naupaktus, and overjoyed 
to find themselves once more masters even of an outlying rock 
of their ancestorial territory, began with alacrity to overrun and 
ravage Laconia: while the Helots, shaken by the recent events, 
manifested inclination to desert to them. The Lacedzemonian 
authorities, experiencing evils before unfelt and unknown, 
became sensibly alarmed lest such desertions should spread 
through the country. Reluctant as they were to afford obvious 
evidence of their embarrassments, they nevertheless brought 
themselves (probably under the pressure of the friends and 
relatives of the Sphakterian captives) to send to Athens several 
missions for peace ; but all proved abortive.? We are not told 
what they offered, but it did not come up to the expectations 
which the Athenians thought themselves entitled to indulge. 

We, who now review these facts with a knowledge of the 
subsequent history, see that the Athenians could have con- 
cluded a better bargain with the Lacedemonians during the 
six or eight months succeeding the capture of Sphakteria, than 
it was ever open to them to make afterwards: and they had 
reason to repent letting slip the opportunity. Perhaps indeed 
Periklés, had he been still alive, might have taken a more 

1 Thucyd. iv. 41. 
* Thucyd. iv. 41; compare Aristophan, Equit. 648, with Schol. 
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prudent measure of the future, and might have had ascend- 
ency enough over his countrymen to be able to arrest the 
tide of success at its highest point, before it began to ebb 
again. 

But if we put ourselves back into the situation of Athens 
during the autumn which succeeded the return of Kleon and 
Demosthenés from Sphakteria, we shall easily enter into the 
feelings under which the war was continued. The actual 
Possession of the captives now placed Athens in a far better 
position than she had occupied when they were only blocked 
up in Sphakteria, and when the Lacedemonian envoys first 
arrived to ask for peace. She was now certain of being able to 
command peace with Sparta on terms at least tolerable, when- 
ever she chose to invite it—she had also a fair certainty of 
escaping the hardship of invasion. Next—and this was perhaps 
the most important feature of the case—the apprehension of 
Lacedemonian prowess was now greatly lowered, and the 
prospects of success to Athens considered as prodigiously 
improved,! even in the estimation of impartial Greeks; much 
more in the eyes of the Athenians themselves. Moreover the 
idea of a tide of good fortune—of the favour of the gods now 
begun and likely to continue—of future success as a corollary 
from past—was one which powerfully affected Grecian calcula- 
tions generally. Why not push the present good fortune and 
try to regain the most important points lost before and by the 
Thirty years’ truce, especially in Megara and Bootia—points 
which Sparta could not concede by negotiation, since they 
were not in her possession? Though these speculations failed 
{as we shall see in the coming chapter), yet there was nothing 
unreasonable in acting upon them. Probably the almost universal 
sentiment of Athens was at this moment warlike. Even Nikias, 
humiliated as he must have been by the success in Sphakteria, 
would forget his usual cautfon in the desire of retrieving his 
own personal credit by some military exploit. That Demo- 
sthenés, now in full measure of esteem, would be eager to 
prosecute the war, with which his prospects of personal glory 
were essentially associated (just as Thucydidés? observes about 
Brasidas on the Lacedemonian side), can admit of no doubt. 
The comedy of Aristophanés called the Acharnians was acted 
about six months before the affair of Sphakteria, when no one 
could possibly look forward to such an event—the comedy of 
the Knights about six months after it® Now there is this 

1 Thucyd. iv. 79. 3 Thucyd. v. 16. 

3 The e Acbarncs was performed at the festival of the Letts at Athens— 
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remarkable difference between the two—that while the former 
breathes the greatest sickness of war, and presses in every 
possible way the importance of making peace, althqugh at that 
time Athens had no opportunity of coming even to a decent 
accommodation—the latter, running down the general character 
of Kleon with unmeasured scorn and ridicule, talks in one or 
two places only of the hardships of war, and drops altogether 
that emphasis and repetition with which peace had been dwelt 
upon in the Acharnians—although coming out at a moment 
when peace was within the reach of the Athenians. 

To understand properly the history of this period, therefore, 
we must distinguish various occasions which are often con- 
founded. At the moment when Sphakteria was first blockaded, 
and when the Lacedzmonians first sent to solicit peace, there 
was a considerable party at Athens disposed to entertain the 
offer. The ascendency of Kleon was one of the main causes 
why it was rejected. But after the captives were brought home 
from Sphakteria, the influence of Kleon, though positively 
greater than it had been before, was no longer required to 
procure the dismissal of Lacedemonian pacific offers and the 
continuance of the war. The general temper of Athens was 
then warlike, and there were very few to contend strenuously 
for an opposite policy. During the ensuing year, however, the 
chances of war tured out mostly unfavourable to Athens, so 
that by the end of that year she had become much more 
disposed to peace! The truce for one year was then con- 
cluded. But even after that truce was expired, Kleon still 
continued eager (and on good grounds, as will be shown here- 
after) for renewing the war in Thrace, at a time when a large 
proportion of the Athenian public had grown weary of it. He 
was one of the main causes of that resumption of warlike 
operations, which ended in the battle of Amphipolis, fatal both 
to himself and to Brasidas. There were thus two distinct 
occasions on which the personal influence and sanguine 
character of Kleon seems to have been of sensible moment 
in determining the Athenian public to war instead of peace. 
But at the moment which we have now reached—that is, the 
year immediately following the capture of Sphakteria—the 
Athenians were sufficiently warlike without him; probably 
Nikias himself as well as the rest. 

January, 425 B.C. ; the Knights at the same festival in the ensuing year, 
424 B.C. 

The capture of Sphakteria took place about July, 2-0, 425; between the 
two dates above. See Mr. Clinton's Fasti Hellenici, ad ann. 

\ Thucyd. iv. 1175 ve 14. 
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It was one of the earliest proceedings of Nikias, immediately 
after the inglorious exhibition which he had made in reference 
to Sphakteria, to conduct an expedition, in conjunction with 
two colleagues, against the Corinthian territory. He took with 
him 80 triremes, 2000 Athenian hoplites, 200 horsemen aboard 
of some horse transports, and some additional hoplites from 
Milétus, Andros, and Karystus.!_ Starting from Peireeus in the 
evening, he arrived a little before day-break on a beach at the 
foot of the hill and village of Solygeia,? about seven miles from 
Corinth, and two or three miles south of the Isthmus. The 
Corinthian troops, from all the territory of Corinth within the 
Isthmus, were already assembled at the Isthmus itself to repel 
him ; for intelligence of the intended expedition had reached 
Corinth some time before from Argos, with which latter place 
the scheme of the expedition may have been in some way 
connected. The Athenians having touched the coast during 
the darkness, the Corinthians were only apprised of the fact by 
fire-signals from Solygeia. Not being able to hinder the landing, 
they despatched forthwith half their forces, under Battus and 
Lykophron, to repel the invader, while the remaining half were 
left at the harbour of Kenchres, on the northern side of Mount 
Oneion, to guard the port of Krommyon (outside of the Isthmus) 
in case it should be attacked by sea. Battus with one lochus 
of hoplites threw himself into the village of Solygeia, which was 
unfortified, while Lykophron conducted the remaining troops 
to attack the Athenians. The battle was first engaged on the 
Athenian right, almost immediately after its landing, on the 
point called Chersonesus. Here the Athenian hoplites, together 
with their Karystian allies, repelled the Corinthian attack, after 
a stout and wamly disputed hand-combat of spear and shield. 
Nevertheless the Corinthians, retreating up to a higher point of 
gtound, returned to the charge, and with the aid of a fresh 
lochus, drove the Athenians back to the shore and to their 
ships: from hence the latter again turned, and again recovered 
a partial advantage.’ The battle was no less severe on the left 
wing of the Athenians. But here, after a contest of some 
length, the latter gained a more decided victory, greatly by the 
aid of their cavalry—pursuing the Corinthians, who fied in 
some disorder to a neighbouring hill and there took up a 


1 Thucyd, iv, 42. Toi 3 abrod Olpous werd raira eh Obs, &c. 

® See the geographical illustrations of this descent in Dr. Arnold’s plan 
and note appended to the second volume of his Thucydidés—and in Colonel 
Leake—Travels in Morea, ch, xxviii. p. 23§ 3 xxix. p. 309. 

3 Thucyd. iv. 43. 
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position. The Athenians were thus victorious throughout the 
whole line, with the loss of about forty-seven men, while the 
Corinthians had lost 212, together with the general Lykophron. 
The victors erected their trophy, stripped the dead bodies and 
buried their own dead. The Corinthian detachment left at 
Kenchrez could not see the battle, in consequence of the 
interposing ridge of Mount Oneion: but it was at last made 
known to them by the dust of the fugitives, and they forthwith 
hastened to afford help. Reinforcements also came both from 
Corinth and from Kenchree, and as it seems too, from the 
neighbouring Peloponnesian citices—so that Nikias thought it 
prudent to retire on board of his ships, and halt upon some 
neighbouring islands. It was here first discovered that two of 
the Athenians slain had not been picked up for burial; upon 
which he immediately sent a herald to solicit a truce, in order 
to procure these two missing bodies. We have here a remark- 
able proof of the sanctity attached to that duty; for the 
mere sending of the herald was tantamount to confession of 
defeat.? 

From hence Nikias sailed to Krommyon, where after ravaging 
the neighbourhood for a few hours he rested for the night. On 
the next day he re-embarked, sailed along the coast of Epidaurus, 
upon which he inflicted some damage in passing, and stopped 
at last on the peninsula of Methana, between Epidaurus and 
Troezen.8 On this peninsula he established a permanent 
garrison, drawing a fortification across the narrow neck of land 
which joined it to the Epidaurian peninsula. This was his last 
exploit. He then sailed home: but the post at Methana long 
remained as a centre for pillaging the neighbouring regions of 
Epidaurus, Trozen, and Halieis. 

While Nikias was engaged in this expedition, Eurymedon 
and Sophoklés had sailed forward from Pylus with a consider- 
able portion of that fleet which had been engaged in the capture 
of Sphakteria, to the island of Korkyra. It has been already 
stated that the democratical government at Korkyra had been 
suffering severe pressure and privation from the oligarchical 
fugitives, who had come back into the island with a body of 
barbaric auxiliaries, and established themselves upon Mount 


1 Thueyd. iv. 44. {evo 7d SrAa—an expression which Dr. Arnold ex- 
plains, here as elsewhere, to mean “piling the arms :” I donot think such 
4 explanation is correct, even here ; much less in several other places to 


which he alludes. See a note on the surprise of Platza by the Thebans, 
immediately before the Peloponnesian war. 
® Plutarch, Nikias, ¢. 6. ® Thucyd. iv. 45. 
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Ist6né not far from the city.1_ Eurymedon and the Athenians, 
joining the Korkyrsans in the city, attacked and stormed the 
post on Mount Ist6né; while the vanquished, retiring first to 
a lofty and inaccessible peak, were forced to surrender them- 
selves on terms to the Athenians. Abandoning altogether 
their mercenary auxiliaries, they only stipulated that they should 
themselves be sent to Athens, and left to the discretion of the 
Athenian people. Eurymedon, assenting to these terms, de- 
posited the disarmed prisoners in the neighbouring islet of 
Ptychia, under the distinct condition, that if a single man tried 
to escape, the whole capitulation should be null and void.? 

Unfortunately for these men, the orders given to Eurymedon 
carried him onward straight to Sicily. It was irksome therefore 
to him to send away a detachment of his squadron to convey 
prisoners to Athens; where the honours of delivering them 
would be reaped, not by himself, but by the officer to whom 
they might be confided. And the Korkyreans in the city, on 
their part, were equally anxious that the men should not be 
sent to Athens. Their animosity against them being bitter in 
the extreme, they were afraid that the Athenians might spare 
their lives, so that their hostility against the island might be 
again resumed. And thus a mean jealousy on the part of 
Eurymedon, combined with revenge and insecurity on the part 
of the victorious Korkyrzans, brought about a cruel catastrophe, 
paralleled nowhere else in Greece, though too well in keeping 
with se previous acts of the bloody drama enacted in this 
island. 

The Korkyrean leaders, seemingly not without the privity of 
Eurymedon, sent across to Ptychia fraudulent emissaries under 
the guise of friends to the prisoners. These emissaries,— 
assuring the prisoners that the Athenian commanders, in spite 
of the convention signed, were about to hand them over to the 
Korkyrean people for destruction, —induced some of them to 
attempt escape in a boat prepared for the purpose. By concert, 
the boat was seized in the act of escaping, so that the terms of 
the capitulation were really violated: upon which Eurymedon 
handed over the prisoners to their enemies in the island, who 
imprisoned them all together in one vast building, under guard 
of hoplites. From this building they were drawn out in com- 
panies of twenty men each, chained together in couples, and 
compelled to march between two lines of hoplites marshalled 
on each side of the road. Those who loitered in the march 
were hurried on by whips from behind : as they advanced, their 

1 Thucyd. iv. 2-45. 8 Thucyd. iv, 46. 
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private enemies on both sides singled them out, striking and 
piercing them until at length they miserably perished. ‘Three 
successive companies were thus destroyed—ere the remaining 
prisoners in the interior, who thought merely that their place of 
detention was about to be changed, suspected what was passing. 
As soon as they found it out, one and all refused either to quit 
the building or to permit any one else to enter. They at the 
same time piteously implored the intervention of the Athenians, 
if it were only to kill them and thus preserve them from the 
cruelties of their merciless countrymen. The latter, abstaining 
from attempts to force the door of the building, made an 
aperture in the roof, from whence they shot down arrows, and 
poured showers of tiles upon the prisoners within ; who sought 
at first to protect themselves, but at length abandoned them- 
selves to despair, and assisted with their own hands in the work 
of destruction. Some of them pierced their throats with the 
arrows shot down from the roof: others hung themselves, 
either with cords from some bedding which happened to be in 
the building, or with strips torn and twisted from their own 
garments. Night came on, but the work of destruction, both 
from above and within, was continued without intermission, so 
that before morning, all these wretched men had perished, 
either by the hands of their enemies or by their own. At 
daybreak the Korkyrseans entered the building, piled up the 
dead bodies on carts, and transported them out of the city: 
the exact number we are not told, but seemingly it cannot have 
been less than 300. The women who had been taken at Ist6né 
along with these prisoners, were all sold as slaves.! 

Thus finished the bloody dissensions in this ill-fated island : 
for the oligarchical party were completely annihilated, the 
democracy was victorious, and there were no further violences 
throughout the whole war.? It will be recollected that these 
deadly feuds began with the return of the oligarchical prisoners 
from Corinth, bringing along with them projects both of treason 
and of revolution. They ended with the annihilation of that 
party, in the manner above described ; the interval being filled 
by mutual atrocities and retaliation, wherein of course the 
victors had most opportunity of gratifying their vindictive 
passions. Eurymedon, after the termination of these events, 
proceeded onward with the Athenian squadron to Sicily. What 
he did there will be described in a future chapter devoted to 
Sicilian affairs exclusively. 

The complete prostration of Ambrakia during the campaign 

2 Thueyd. iv. 47, 48. ® Thucyd. iv. 48. 
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of the preceding year had left Anaktorium without any defence 
against the Akarnanians and Athenian squadron from Nau- 
paktus. They besieged and took it during the course of the 
present summer ;! expelling the Corinthian proprietors, and 
re-peopling the town and its territory with Akarnanian settlers 
from all the townships in the country. 

Throughout the maritime empire of Athens matters continued 
perfectly tranquil, except that the inhabitants of Chios, during 
the course of the autumn, incurred the suspicion of the 
Athenians from having recently built a new wall to their city, 
as if it were done with the intention of taking the first oppor- 
tunity to revolt? They solemnly protested their innocence of 
any such designs, but the Athenians were not satisfied without 
exacting the destruction of the obnoxious wall. The presence 
on the opposite continent of an active band of Mitylenzean 
exiles, who captured both Rhceteium and Antandrus during the 
ensuing spring, probably made the Athenians more anxious and 
vigilant on the subject of Chios.’ 

The Athenian regular tribute-gathering squadron, circulating 
among the maritime subjects, captured, during the course of 
the present autumn, a prisoner of some importance and singu- 
larity. It was a Persian ambassador, Artaphernes, seized at 
Eion on the Strymon, in his way to Sparta with despatches 
from the Great King. He was brought to Athens, where his 
despatches, which were at some length and written in the 
Assyrian character, were translated and made public. The 
Great King told the Lacedemonians, in substance, that he 
could not comprchend what they meant; for that among the 
numerous envoys whom they had sent, no two told the same 
story. Accordingly he desired them, if they wished to make 
themselves understood, to send some envoys with fresh and 
plain instructions to accompany Artaphernes.4 Such was the 
substance of the despatch, conveying a remarkable testimony 
as to the march of the Lacedemonian government in its foreign 
policy. Had any similar testimony existed respecting Athens, 
demonstrating that her foreign policy was conducted with half 
as much unsteadiness and stupidity, ample inferences would 
have been drawn from it to the discredit of democracy, But 
there has been no motive generally to discredit Lacedzemonian 


1 Thucyd. iv. 49. 2 Thucyd. iv. 51. 3 Thucyd. iv. 52. 

4 Thueyd. iv. 50. dv als xonrdv BAdww yeypapulvuv xepdrcioy Jv, mpds 
AaneBarorlous, ob elBévar 8,71 BobAovrar’ woAASY “yap eAOdvraw mpécBeawy 
ob8éva Taita Adyuv’ ef oby Tt BodAovrar cages Adyew, wéupar pera TOD 
Tipaov kvBpas ds abrdy. 
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institutions, which included kingship in double measure—two 
parallel lines of hereditary kings; together with an entire 
exemption from everything like popular discussion. The 
extreme defects in the foreign management of Sparta, revealed 
by the despatch of Artaphernes, seem traceable partly to an 
habitual faithlessness often noted in the Lacedsemonian char- 
acter—partly to the annual change of Ephors, so frequently 
bringing into power men who strove to undo what had been 
done by their predecessors—and still more to the absence of 
everything like discussion or canvass of public measures among 
the citizens. We shall find more than one example, in the 
history about to follow, of this disposition on the part of 
Ephors not merely to change the policy of their predecessors, 
but even to subvert treaties sworn and concluded by them. 
Such was the habitual secrecy of Spartan public business, that 
in doing this they had neither criticism nor discussion to fear. 
Brasidas, when he started from Sparta on the expedition which 
will be described in the coming chapter, could not trust the 
assurances of the Lacedemonian executive without binding 
them by the most solemn oaths.? 

The Athenians sent back Artaphernes in a trireme to 
Ephesus, and availed themselves of this opportunity for pro- 
curing access to the Great King. They sent envoys along with 
him, with the intention that they should accompany him up to 
Susa: but on reaching Asia, the news met them that King 
Artaxerxes had recently died. Under such circumstances, it 
was not judged expedient to prosecute the mission, and the 
Athenians dropped their design.? 

Respecting the great monarchy of Persia, during this long 
interval of fifty-four years since the repulse of Xerxes from 
Greece, we have little information before us except the names 
of the successive kings. In the year 465 B.C., Xerxes was 
assassinated by Artabanus and Mithridates, through one of those 
plots of great household officers, so frequent in Oriental 
palaces, He left two sons, or at least two sons present and 
conspicuous among a greater number, Darius and Artaxerxes. 
But Artabanus persuaded Artaxerxes that Darius had been the 
murderer of Xerxes, and thus prevailed upon him to revenge 

1 Thueyd. iv. 86, Sprois re NaxeBaipovlov xaradaBisy rd réd4 Tore wel 
oros, 4 uty, &c. 

8 Thucyd. iv. 50; Diodor. xii. 64. The Athenians do not appear to 
have ever before sent envoys or courted alliance with the Great King ; 
though the idea of doing so must have been noway strange to them, as 
we may see by the humorous scene of Pseudartabas in the Acharneis of 
Aristophanés, acted in the year before this event. 
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his father’s death by becoming an accomplice in killing his 
brother Darius : he next tried to assassinate Artaxerxes himself, 
and to appropriate the crown. Artaxerxes however, being 
apprised beforehand of the scheme, either slew Artabanus 
with his own hand or procured him to be slain, and then 
reigned (known under the name of Artaxerxes Longimanus) for 
forty years, down to the period at which we are now arrived.! 

Mention has already been made of the revolt of Egypt from 
the dominion of Artaxerxes, under the Libyan prince Inarus, 
actively aided by the Athenians. After a few years of success, 
this revolt was crushed and Egypt again subjugated, by the 
energy of the Persian general Megabyzus—with severe loss to 
the Athenian forces engaged. After the peace of Kallias, 
erroneously called the Kimonian peace, between the ‘Athenians 
and the king of Persia, war had not been since resumed. We 
read in Ktesias, amidst various anecdotes seemingly collected 
at the court of Susa, romantic adventures ascribed to Megaby- 
zus, his wife Amytis, his mother Amestris, and a Greek physi- 
cian of Kos, named Apollonides. Zopyrus son of Megabyzus, 
after the death of his father, deserted from Persia and came as 
an exile to Athens? 

At the death of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the family violences 
incident to a Persian succession were again exhibited. His son 
Xerxes succeeded him, but was assassinated, after a reign of 
a few weeks or months. Another son, Sogdianus, followed, 
who perished in like manner after a short interval.8 Lastly, 
a third son, Ochus (known under the name of Darius Nothus), 
either abler or more fortunate, kept his crown and life between 
ninetcen and twenty years. By his queen, the savage Parysatis, 
he was father to Artaxerxes Mnemon and Cyrus the younger, 
both names of interest in reference to Grecian history, to whom 
we shall hereafter recur. 

1 Diodor. xi. 65; Aristotel. Polit. v. 8,3; Justin, iii. ; Ktesias, Persica, 
© 29, 30. It is evident that there were contradictory stories current 
Tespecting the plot to which Xerxes fell a victim: but we have no means 
of determining whet the details were. 

* Ktesias, is ¢. 38-43 3 Herodot. iii. 80. 

® Diodor. xii. 64-71 ; Ktesias, Persica, c. 44-46. 
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CHAPTER LIII 
EIGHTH YEAR OF THE WAR 


Tue eighth year of the war, on which we now touch, presents 
events of a more important and decisive character than any of 
the preceding. In reviewing the preceding years we observe 
that though there is much fighting, with hardship and privation 
inflicted on both sides, yet the operations are mostly of a 
desultory character, not calculated to determine the event of 
the war. But the capture of Sphakteria and its prisoners, 
coupled with the surrender of the whole Lacedzmonian fleet, 
was an event full of consequences and imposing in the eyes of 
all Greece. It stimulated the Athenians to a series of 0) 
tions, larger and more ambitious than anything which they had 
yet conceived—directed, not merely against Sparta in her own 
country, but also to the reconquest of that ascendency in 
Megara and Beoeotia which they had lost on or before the 
Thirty years’ truce. On the other. hand, it intimidated so 
much both the Lacedzmonians, the revolted Chalkidic allies 
of Athens in Thrace, and Perdikkas king of Macedonia—that 
between them the expedition of Brasidas, which struck so 
serious a blow at the Athenian empire, was concerted. This 
year is thus the turning-point of the war. If the operations of 
Athens had succeeded, she would have regained nearly as 
great a power as she enjoyed before the Thirty years’ truce. 
But it happened that Sparta, or rather the Spartan Brasidas, 
proved successful, gaining enough to neutralise all the advantages 
derived by Athens from the capture of Sphakteria. 

The first enterprise undertaken by. the Athenians in the 
course of the spring was against the island of Kythéra, on the 
southern coast of Laconia. It was inhabited by Lacedzemonian 
Periceki, and administered by a governor, and garrison of hop- 
lites, annually sent thither. It was the usual point of landing 
for merchantmen from Libya and Egypt; and as it lay very 
near to Cape Malea, immediately over against the Gulf of 
Gythium—the only accessible portion of the generally inhos- 
pitable coast of Laconia—the chance that it might fall into the 
hands of an enemy was considered as so menacing to Sparta, 
that some politicians are said to have wished the island at the 
bottom of the sea! Nikias, in conjunction with Nikostratus 

1 Thucyd. iv. 53; Herodot. vii. 235. The manner in which Herodotus 
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and Autoklés, conducted thither a fleet of sixty triremes, with 
2000 Athenian hoplites, some few horsemen, and a body of 
allies mainly Milesians. 

There were in the island two towns—Kythéra, and Skandeia ; 
the former having a lower town close to the sea, fronting Cape 
Malea, and an upper town on the hill above ; the latter seem- 
ingly on the south or west coast. Both were attacked at the 
same time by order of Nikias: ten triremes and a body of 
Milesian! hoplites disembarked and captured Skandeia ; while 
the Athenians landed at Kythéra, and drove the inhabitants 
out of the lower town into the upper, where they speedily 
capitulated. A certain party among them had indeed secretly 
invited the coming of Nikias, through which intrigue easy terms 
were obtained for the inhabitants. Some few men, indicated 
by the Kytherians in intelligence with Nikias, were carried 
‘away as prisoners to Athens; but the remainder were left 
undisturbed and enrolled among the tributary allies under 


alludes to the dangers which would arise to Spaite from the occupation of 
Kythéra by an enemy, furnishes one additional probability tending to show 
that his history was composed before the actual occupation of the island by 
Nikias, in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian war. Had he been 
cognisant of this latter event, he would naturally have made some allusion 
to it. 

‘The words of Thucydidés in respect to the island of Kythéra are—the 
Lacedsemonians romdy émipérciay exoioivro’ dy yip abrois tay 7e ax’ 
Alytrrov xal AiBins dAnd5wv pooBorh, nal Aporal &ua thy Aakwvichy 
Facer trbrovr ex Gaddaons, prep udvov oloy 7’ Fy xaxoupyelabar" race yap 
d&vdxes mpds 7d Zimerindy xal Kpnrindy wérayos. 

I do not understand this passage, with Dr. Arnold and Giller, to mean, 
that Laconia was unassailable by land, but very assailable by sea. It rather 
means that the only portion of the coast of Laconia where a maritime in- 
vader could do much damage, was in the interior of the Laconic Gulf, near 
Helos, Gythium, &c—which is in fact the only plain portion of the coast 
of Laconia. The two projecting promontories, which end, the one in Cape 
Malea, the other in Cape Tenarus, are high, rocky, harbourless, and afford 
very little temptation to a disembarking enemy. ‘The whole Laconian 
coast is igh ojecting cliff where it fronts the Sicilian and Kretan seas” 
—ioa dvéxen The island of Kythéra was particularly favourable for 
facilitating descents on the territory near Helos and Gythium. The 
&A.uevdrns of Laconia is noticed in Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 8, 7—where he 
describes the occupation of the island by Konon and Pharnabazus. 

See Colonel Leake’s description of this coast, and the high cliffs between 
Cape Matapan (Tznarus) and Kalamata, which front the Sicilian sea—as 
well as those eastward of Cape St. Angelo or Males, which front the 
Kretan sea (Travels in Morea, vol. i, ch. vii. p. 261—“* tempestuous, rocky, 
unsheltered coast of Mesamani”—ch. viii, p. 3203 ch. vi. p. 205; Strabo, 
viii. p. 3685 Pausan. iii. c. xxvi. 2). 

1 Phucyd. iv. 54. BioqAlois Manoloy dxAfrais. It seems impossible 
to believe that there could have been so many as 2000 AMilesian hoplites : 
but we cannot tell where the mistake lies 
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obligation to pay four talents per annum ; an Athenian garrison 
being placed at Kythéra for the protection of the island. From 
hence Nikias employed seven days in descents and inroads 
upon the coast, near Helos, Asiné, Aphrodisia, Kotyrta, and 
elsewhere. The Lacedemonian force was disseminated in 
petty garrisons, which remained each for the defence of its 
own separate post, without uniting to repel the Athenians, so 
that there was only one action, and that of little importance, 
which the Athenians deemed worthy of a trophy. 

In returning home from Kythéra, Nikias first ravaged the 
small strip of cultivated land near Epidaurus Liméra, on the 
rocky eastern coast of Laconia, and then attacked the A‘ginetan 
settlement at Thyrea, the frontier strip between Laconia and 
Argolis. This town and district had been made over by Sparta 
to the A®ginetans, at the time when they were expelled from 
their own island by Athens in the first year of the war. The 
new inhabitants, finding the town too distant from the sea? for 
their maritime habits, were now employed in constructing a 
fortification close on the shore ; in which work a Lacedzemonian 
detachment under Tantalus, on guard in that neighbourhood, 
was assisting them. When the Athenians landed, both A®gine- 
tans and Lacedzemonians at once abandoned the new fortifica- 
tion. The Aginetans, with the commanding officer Tantalus, 
occupied the upper town of Thyrea ; but the Lacedzemonian 
troops, not thinking it tenable, refused to take part in the 
defence, and retired to the neighbouring mountains, in spite of 
urgent entreaty from the Aeginetans. Immediately after land- 
ing, the Athenians marched up to the town of Thyrea, and 
carried it by storm, buming or destroying everything within it. 
All the A®ginetans were either killed or made prisoners, and 
even Tantalus, disabled by his wounds, became prisoner also, 
From hence the armament returned to Athens, where a vote 
was taken as to the disposal of the prisoners. The Kytherians 
brought home were distributed for safe custody emong the 
dependent islands: Tantalus was retained along with the 
prisoners from Sphakteria; but a harder fate was reserved for 
the AZginetans, They were all put to death, victims to the 
long-standing antipathy between Athens and A®gina. This 

1 ‘Thucyd. iv. 56. He states that Thyrea was ten stadia, or about 2 mile 
and one-fifth, distant from the sea. But Colonel Leake (Travels in the 
Morea, vol. ii. ch. xxii, p. 492), who has discovered quite sufficient ruins 


to identify the spot, afirms ‘that itis at least three times that distance from 
the sea,’” 


This explains to us the more clearly why the jinetans thought it 
necessary to build their new fort. ss ial isi 
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cruel act was nothing more than a strict application of admitted 
customs of war in those days. Had the Lacedzemonians been 
the victors, there can be little doubt that they would have 
acted with equal rigour.! 

The occupation of Kythéra, in addition to Pylus, by an 
Athenian garrison, following so closely upon the capital disaster 
in Sphakteria, produced in the minds of the Spartans feelings 
of alarm and depression such as they had never before experi- 
enced. Within the course of a few short months their position 
had completely changed, from ‘superiority and aggression 
abroad, to insult and insecurity at home. They anticipated 
nothing less than incessant foreign attacks on all their weak 
points, with every probability of internal defection, from the 
standing discontent of the Helots. It was not unknown to 
them probably that even Kythéra itself had been lost partly 
through betrayal. The capture of Sphakteria had caused 
peculiar emotion among the Helots, to whom the Laceda- 
monians had addressed both appeals and promises of emanci- 
pation, in order to procure succour for their hoplites while 
blockaded in the island. If the ultimate surrender of these 
hoplites had abated the terrors of Lacedemonian prowess 
throughout all Greece, such effect had been produced to a 
still greater degree among the oppressed Helots. A refuge at 
Pylus, and a nucleus which presented some possibility of 
expanding into regenerated Messenia, were now before their 
eyes; while the establishment of an Athenian garrison at 
Kythéra opened a new channel of communication with the 
enemies of Sparta, so as to tempt all the Helots of daring 
temper to stand forward as liberators of their enslaved race.? 
The Lacedzemonians, habitually cautious at all times, felt now 
as if the tide of fortune had turned decidedly against them, and 
acted with confirmed mistrust and dismay—confining them- 
selves to measures strictly defensive, but organising a force 
of 400 cavalry, together with a body of bowmen, beyond their 
ordinary establishment. 

The precautions which they thought it necessary to take in 
regard to the Helots afford the best measure of their apprehen- 
sions at the moment, and exhibit moreover a refinement of 
fraud and cruelty rarely equalled in history. Wishing to single 
out from the general Loay such as were most high-couraged 
and valiant, the Ephors made proclamation, that those Helots, 
who conceived themselves to have earned their liberty by 
distinguished services in war, might stand forward to claim it. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 58 ; Diodor. xii. 65. * Thucyd. iv. 41, 55, 56. 
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A considerable number obeyed the call—probably many who 
had undergone imminent hazards during the preceding summer 
in order to convey provisions to the blockaded soldiers in 
Sphakteria.! After being examined by the government, 2000 
of them were selected as fully worthy of emancipation ; which 
was forthwith bestowed upon them in public ceremonial—with 
garlands, visits to the temples, and the full measure of religious 
solemnity. The government had now made the selection which 
it desired ; presently every man among these newly-enfranchised 
Helots was made away with—no one knew how.? A stratagem 
at once so perfidious in the contrivance, so murderous in the 
purpose, and so complete in the execution, stands without 
parallel in Grecian history—we might almost say, without a 
parallel in any history. It implies a depravity far greater than 
the rigorous execution of a barbarous customary law against 
prisoners of war or rebels, even in large numbers. The Ephors 
must have employed numerous instruments, apart from each 
other, for the performance of this bloody deed. Yet it appears 
that no certain knowledge could be obtained of the details—a 
striking proof of the mysterious efficiency of this Council of 


1 Thucyd. iv. 80. 

® Thucyd. iv. 80. wal xpoxplvarres és DioxsAlovs, of uty eoreparchoarrs 
re Kal 7d lepd mepifirloy is hrevbepwptyor’ of 38 ob KOAAG Sorepov hodnody 
oor sures Kal obbels fodero Sry rpdxy Exarros 5epOdpn : compare Diodor. 
xii. 67. 

Dr. Thirlwall (History of Greece, vol. iii. ch, xxiii..p. 244, 2nd edit, 
note) thinks that this assassination of Helots by the Spartans took place at 
some other time unascertained, and not at the time here indicated. I can- 
not concur in this opinion, It appears to me that there is the strongest 
probable reason for referring the incident to the time immediately following 
the disaster in Sphakteria, which Thucydidés so especially marks (iv. 41) 
by the emphatic words—Ol 5: AaxeBaiSvior duaers Brres by 78 xply xpdvy 
Anerelas Kal rovobrouwodtnou, ray re Elddcray abrouodobvrwr nal poBosperot 
ph Kad en) waxpdrepoy oplor 71 vewrepioGG rav Kara Thy xdpar, ob paBlos 
‘&pepov. This was just after the Messenians were first established at Pylus, 
and | began their incursions over Laconia, with such temptations as they 
could offer to the Helots to desert. And it was naturally just then that the 
fear, entertained by the Spartans of their Helots, became exaggerated to 
the maximum—leading to the perpetration of the act mentioned in the text. 
Dr. Thirlwall observes ‘‘ that the Spartan government would not order the 
massacre of the Helots at a time when it could employ them on foreign 
service.” But to this it may be replied that the capture of Sphakteria took 
place in July or August, while the expedition under Brasidas was not 
organised “until the following winter or spring. There was therefore an 
interval of some months, during which the government had not yet formed 
the idea of employing the Helots on foreign service. And this interval is 
quite sufficient to give a full and distinct meaning to the expression xal 
ére (Thucyd. iv. 80) on which Dr. Thirlwall insists ; without the necessity 
of going back to any more remote point of antecedent time. 
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Five, surpassing even that of the Council of Ten at Venice— 
as well as of the utter absence of public inquiry or discussion. 
It was while the Lacedzmonians were in this state of uneasi- 
ness at home that envoys reached them from Perdikkas of 
Macedonia and the Chalkidians of Thrace, entreating aid 
against Athens ; who was considered likely, in her present 
tide of success, to resume aggressive measures against them. 
‘There were moreover other parties, in the neighbouring cities} 
subject to Athens, who secretly favoured the application, en- 
gaging to stand forwaid in open revolt as soon as any auxiliary 
force should arrive to warrant their incurring the hazard. Per- 
dikkas (who had on his hands a dispute with his kinsman 
Arthibzus, prince of the Lynkeste-Macedonians, which he 
was anxious to be enabled to close successfully) and the 
Chalkidians offered at the same time to provide the pay and 
maintenance, as well as to facilitate the transit, of the troops 
who might be sent to them. And—what was of still greater 
importance to the success of the enterprise—they specially re- 
quested that Brasidas might be invested with the command.? 
He had now recovered from his wounds received at Pylus, and 
his reputation for adventurous valour, great as it was from 
positive desert, stood out still more conspicuously, because not 
a single other Spartan had as yet distinguished himself. His 
other great qualities, apart from personal valour, had not yet 
n shown, for he had never been in any supreme command. 
But he burned with impatience to undertake the operation 
destined for him by the envoys ; although at this time it must 
have appeared so replete with difficulty and danger, that prob- 
ably no other Spartan except himself would have entered upon 
it with hopes of success. To raise up embarrassments for 
Athens in Thrace was an object of great consequence to 
Sparta, while she also obtained on opportunity of sending away 
another large detachment of dangerous Helots. Seven hundred 
of these latter were armed as hoplites and placed under the 
orders of Brasidas, but the Lacedzemonians would not assign 
to him any of their own proper forces. With the sanction of 
the Spartan name—with 700 Helot hoplites, and with such 
other hoplites.as he could raise in Peloponnesus by means of 
the funds furnished from the Chalkidians—Brasidas prepared 
to undertake this expedition, alike adventurous and important. 
Had the Athenians entertained any suspicion of his design, 
2 Thucyd. iv. 79. 
2 Thucyd. iv. 80, xpodouuhencay Bt Kal of Kadxidjs lvdpa ty Te Th 
ndpry Boxodvra Bpaarhpioy elva: ds 7d wdvra, &c. 
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they could easily have prevented him from ever reaching 
Thrace. But they knew nothing of it until he had actually 
joined Perdikkas, nor did they anticipate any serious attack 
from Sparta, in this moment of her depression—much less, an 
enterprise far bolder than any which she had ever been known 
to undertake. They were now elate with hopes of conquests 
to come on their own part—their affairs being so prosperous 
and promising, that parties favourable to their interests began 
to revive, both in Megara and in Boeotia; while Hippokratés 
and Demosthenés, the two chief Stratégi for the year, were men 
of energy, well-qualified both to project and execute military 
achievements. 

The first opportunity presented itself in regard to Megara. 
The inhabitants of that city had been greater sufferers by the 
war than any other persons in Greece. They had been the 
chief cause of bringing down the war upon Athens, and the 
Athenians revenged upon them all the hardships which they 
themselves endured from the Lacedemonian invasion. Twice 
in every year they laid waste the Megarid, which bordered 
upon their own territory; and that too with such destructive 
efficacy throughout its limited extent, that they intercepted all 
subsistence from the lands near the town—at the same time 
keeping the harbour of Nisza closely blocked up. Under such 
hard conditions the Megarians found much difficulty in sup- 
plying even the primary wants of life But their case had 
now, within the last few months, become still more intolerable 
by an intestine commotion in the city, ending in the expulsion 
of a powerful body of exiles, who seized and held possession 
of Pégz, the Megarian port in the Gulf of Corinth. Probably 
imports from Pége had been their chief previous resource 
against the destruction which came on them from the side of 
Athens ; so that it became scarcely possible to sustain them- 
selves, when the exiles in Pégez not only deprived them of this 
resource, but took positive part in harassing them. These 
exiles were oligarchical, and the government in Megara had 
now become more or less democratical. But the privations in 
the city presently reached such a height, that several citizens 
began to labour for a compromise, whereby the exiles in Pégze 
might be readmitted. It was evident to the leaders in Megara 
that the bulk of the citizens could not long sustain the pressure 
of enemies from both sides—but it was also their feeling, that 
the exiles in Pége, their bitter political rivals, were worse 

3 The picture drawn by Aristophanés (Achar. 760) is a caricature, but 
-of suffering probably but too real. 
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enemies than the Athenians, and that the return of these exiles 
would be a sentence of death to themselves. To prevent this 
counter-revolution, they opened a secret correspondence with 
Hippokratés and Demosthenés, engaging to betray both Megara 
and Nisea to the Athenians; though Nisa, the harbour of 
Megara, about one mile from the city, was a separate fortress, 
occupied by a Peloponnesian garrison, and by them exclusively, 
as well as the Long Walls—for the purpose of holding Megara 
fast to the Lacedemonian confederacy.* 

The scheme for surprise was concerted, and what is more 
remarkable—in the extreme publicity of all Athenian affairs, 
and in a matter to which many persons must have been privy 
—was kept secret until the instant of execution. A large 
Athenian force, 4000 hoplites and 600 cavalry, was appointed 
to march at night by the high road through Eleusis to Megara : 
but Hippokratés and Demosthenés themselves went on ship- 

from Peireus to the island of Minoa, which was close 
against Nisa, and had been for some time under occupation 
by an Athenian garrison. Here Hippokratés concealed him- 
self with 600 hoplites, in a hollow out of which brick earth had 
been dug, on the mainland opposite to Minoa, and not far 
from the gate in the Long Wall which opened near the junction 
of that wall with the ditch and wall surrounding Nisea; while 
Demosthenés, with some light-armed Plateans and a detach- 
ment of active young Athenians (called Peripoli, and serving 
as the moveable guard of Attica) in their first or second year of 
military service, placed himself in ambush in the sacred 
precincts of Arés, still closer to the same gate. 

To procure that the gate should be opened, was the task 
of the conspirators within. Amidst the shifts to which the 
Megarians had been reduced in order to obtain supplies 
(especially since the blockading force had been placed at 
Minoa), predatory sally by night was not omitted. Some of 
these conspirators had been in the habit, before the intrigue 
with Athens was projected, of carrying out a small sculler-boat 
by night upon a cart, through this gate, by permission of the 
Peloponnesian commander of Nisza and the Long Walls. The 
boat, when thus brought out, was first carried down to the shore 
along the hollow of the dry ditch which surrounded the wall 
of Niszea—then put to sea for some nightly enterprise—and 

1 Thucyd. iv. 66. Strabo (ix. p. 391) gives eighteen stadia as the dis- 
tance between Megara and Nissea ; Thucydides only eight. ‘There appears 


sufficient reason to prefer the latter: see Reinganum, Das alte Megaris, 
p. 121-180. 
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lastly, brought back again along the ditch before daylight in 
the morning ; the gate being opened, by permission, to let it in. 
This was the only way by which any Megarian vessel could get 
to sea, since the Athenians at Minoa were complete masters of 
the harbour. 

On the night fixed for the surprise, this boat was carried out 
and brought back at the usual hour. But the moment that the 
gate in the Long Wall was opened to readmit it, Demosthenés 
with his comrades sprang forward to force their way in; the 
Megarians along with the boat at the same time setting upon 
and killing the guards, in order to facilitate his entrance. This 
active and determined band were successful in mastering the 
gate, and keeping it open, until the 600 hoplites under Hippo- 
kratés came up, and got in to the interior space between the 
Long Walls. They immediately mounted the walls on each 
side, every man as he came in, with little thought of order, to 
drive off or destroy the Peloponnesian guards; who, taken by 
surprise, and fancying that the Megarians generally were in 
concert with the enemy against them—confirmed too in such 
belief by hearing the Athenian herald proclaim aloud that every 
Megarian who chose might take his post in the line of Athenian 
hoplites'—made at first some resistance, but were soon. dis- 
couraged and fled into Nisza. By a little after daybreak, the 
Athenians found themselves masters of all the line of the Long 
Walls, and under the very gates of Megara—as well as rein- 
forced by the larger force, which having marched by land 
through Eleusis, arrived at the concerted moment. 

Meanwhile the Megarians within the city were in the greatest 
tumult and consternation. But the conspirators, prepared with 
their plan, had resolved to propose that the gates should be 
thrown open and that the whole force of the city should be 
marched out to fight the Athenians. When once the gates 
should be open, they themselves intended to take part with the 
Athenians and facilitate their entrance—and they had rubbed 
their bodies over with oil in order to be visibly distinguished 
in the eyes of the latter. The plan was only frustrated the 
moment before it was about to be put in execution, by the 
divulgation of one of their own comrades. Their opponents in 

1 Thucyd, iv. 68. fuvérece ydp Kal Tov Tay "AGqvaluy khpuxa ap” Eavrod 
praise enpbtat, rov Bovrduevoy lévar Meyapéwy werd 'AOnvalay Onodpevoy rd 


"Here we have the phrase r{@cc0au rd Sra employed in a case where 
Dr. Amold’s explanation of it would be eminently unsuitable. There 
could be no thought of péling arms at a critical moment of actual fighting, 
with result as yet doubtful. 
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the city, apprised of what was in contemplation, hastened to 
the gate, and intercepted the men rubbed with oil as they 
were about to open it. Without betraying any knowledge of the 
momentous secret which they had just learned, these opponents 
loudly protested against opening the gate and going out to fight 
an enemy for whom they had never conceived themselves, even 
in moments of greater strength, to be a match in the open 
field. While insisting only on the public mischiefs of the 
measure, they at the same time planted themselves in arms 
against the gate, and declared that they would perish before 
they would allow it to be opened. or such obstinate resist- 
ance the conspirators were not prepared, so that they were 
forced to abandon their design and leave the gate closed. 
The Athenian generals, who were waiting in expectation that 
it would be opened, soon perceived by the delay that their 
friends within had been baffled, and immediately resolved to 
make sure of Nisa which lay behind them; an acquisition 
important not less in itself, than as a probable means for 
the mastery of Megara. They set about the work with the 
characteristic rapidity of Athenians, Masons and tools in 
abundance being forthwith sent for from Athens, the army dis- 
tributed among themselves the wall of circumvallation round 
Nisza in distinct parts. First, the interior space between the 
Long Walls themselves was built across, so as to cut off the 
communication with Megara ; next, walls were carried out from 
the outside of both the Long Walls down to the sea, so as 
completely to enclose Niszea with its fortifications and ditch. 
The scattered houses, which formed a sort of ornamented 
suburb to Nisa, furnished bricks for this enclosing circle, or 
were sometimes even made to form a part of it as they stood, 
with the parapets on their roofs ; while the trees were cut down 
to supply material wherever palisades were suitable. Ina day 
and a half the work of circumvallation was almost completed, 
so that the Peloponnesians in Niszea saw before them nothing but 
a hopeless state of blockade. Deprived of all communication, 
they not only fancied that the whole city of Megara had joined 
the Athenians, but they were moreover without any supply of 
provisions, which had been always furnished to them in daily 
rations from the city. Despairing of speedy relief from Pelo- 
ponnesus, they accepted easy terms of capitulation offered to 
them by the Athenian generals.1 After delivering up their 
arms, each man among them was to be ransomed for a stipu- 
lated price; we are not told how much, but doubtless a 
1 Thueyd. iv. 69. 
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moderate sum. The Lacedemonian commander, and such 
other Lacedzmonians as might be in Nisza, were however 
required to surrender themselves as prisoners to the Athenians, 
to be held at their disposal. On these terms Nisea was sur- 
rendered to the Athenians, who cut off its communication with 
Megara, by keeping the intermediate space between the Long 
Walls effectively blocked up—walls, of which they had them- 
selves, in former days, been the original authors.! 

Such interruption of communication by the Long Walls in- 
dicated in the minds of the Athenian generals a conviction 
that Megara was now out of their reach. But the town in its 
present distracted state would certainly have fallen into their 
hands? had it not been snatched from them by the accidental 
neighbourhood and energetic intervention of Brasidas. That 
officer, occupied in the levy of troops for his Thracian expedi- 
tion, was near Corinth and Sikyon when he first learnt the 
surprise and capture of the Long Walls. Partly from the 
alarm which the news excited among these Peloponnesian 
towns, partly from his own personal influence, he got together 
a body of 2700 Corinthian hoplites, 600 Sikyonian, and 400 
Phliasian, besides his own small army, and marched with this 
united force to Tripodiskus in the Megarid, half-way between 
Megara and Pégz, on the road over Mount Geraneia ; having 
first despatched a pressing summons to the Beotians, to 
request that they would meet him at that point with reinforce- 
ments. He trusted by a speedy movement to preserve Megara, 
and perhaps even Nisa; but on reaching Tripodiskus in the 
night, he learnt that the latter place had already surrendered, 
Alarmed for the safety of Megara, he proceeded thither by a 
night-march without delay. Taking with him only a chosen 
band of 300 men, he presented himself, without being expected, 
at the gates of the city ; entreating to be admitted, and offering 
to lend his immediate aid for the recovery of Nisa. One of 
the two parties in Megara would have been glad to comply; 
but the other, knowing well that in that case the exiles from 
Pége would be brought back upon them, was prepared for 
a strenuous resistance, in which case the Athenian force, stil! 
only one mile off, would have been introduced as auxiliaries. 

1 Thueyd. i. 103 5 iv. 69. wal of *AGnvator, 7d paxpd relxn dwopphtarre: 
and rijs rav Meyapéwr wédews nal thy Nicaway wapadaBdrres, raAAG wape- 
axeud{ovro. 

Diodorus (xii. 66) abridges Thucydidés. 

* Thucyd. iv. 73. el uty yap wh Gpencay edGdvres (Brasidas with his 
troops) ole ty dy rhxy ylyerta aplaw, BAL aapas hy Baxep haenBivrer 
orepntivas ebdis THis réAews. 
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Under these circumstances the two parties came to a com- 
promise and mutually agreed to refuse admittance to Brasidas. 
‘They expected that a battle would take place between him and 
the Athenians, and each calculated that Megara would follow 
the fortunes of the victor. 

Returning back without success to Tripodiskus, Brasidas was 
joined. there early in the morning by 2000 Beeotian hoplites 
and 600 cavalry ; for the Beeotians had been put in motion b 
the same news as himself, and had even commenced their 
march before his messenger arrived, with such celerity as to 
have already reached Platza.? The total force under Brasidas 
was thus increased to 6000 hoplites and 600 cavalry, with 
whom he marched straight to the neighbourhood of Megara. 
The Athenian light troops, dispersed over the plain, were sur- 
prised and driven in by the Beeotian cavalry; but the Athenian 
cavalry, coming to their aid, maintained a sharp action with 
the assailants, wherein, after some loss on both sides, a slight 
advantage remained on the side of the Athenians. They 
granted a truce for the burial of the Boeotian officer of cavalry, 
who was slain with some others. After this indecisive cavalry 
skirmish, Brasidas advanced with his main force into the plain 
between Megara and the sea, taking upa position near to the 
Athenian hoplites, who were drawn up in battle array hard by 
Niszea and the Long Walls. He thus offered them battle if 
they chose it; but each party expected that the other would 
attack; and each was unwilling to begin the attack on his own 
side. Brasidas was well aware that if the Athenians refused to 
fight, Megara would be preserved from falling into their hands 
—which loss it was his main object to prevent, and which had 
in fact been prevented only by his arrival. If he attacked and 
was beaten, he would forfeit this advantage—while if victorious, 
he could hardly hope to gain much more. The Athenian 
generals on their side reflected, that they had already secured 
a material acquisition in Nisea, which cut off Megara from 
their sea; that the army opposed to them was not only 
superior in number of hoplites, but composed of contingents 
from many different cities, so that no one city hazarded much 
in the action; while their own force was all Athenian and 
composed of the best hoplites in Athens, which would render 
a defeat severely ruinous to the city. They did not think it 
worth while to encounter this risk, even for the purpose of 
gaining possession of Megara. With such views in the leaders 
on both sides, the two armies remained for some time in 

1 Thucyd. iv. 71. 8 Thucyd. iv. 72. 
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position, each waiting for the other to attack. At length the 
Athenians, seeing that no aggressive movement was contem- 
plated by their opponents, were the first to retire into Niszea. 
‘Thus left master of the field, Brasidas retired in triumph to 
Megara, the gates of which were now opened without reserve 
to admit him.? 

The army of Brasidas, having gained the chief point for 
which it was collected, speedily dispersed—he himself resuming 
his preparations for Thrace ; while the Athenians on their side 
also returned home, leaving an adequate garrison for the occu- 
pation both of Nissca and of the Long Walls. But the interior 
of Megara underwent a complete and violent revolution. 
While the leaders friendly to Athens, not thinking it safe to 
remain, fled forthwith and sought shelter with the Athenians? 
—the opposite party opened communication with the exiles at 
Pége and readmitted them into the city ; binding them however 
by the most solemn pledges to observe absolute amnesty of the 
past, and to study nothing but the welfare of the common city. 
The new-comers only kept their pledge during the interval 
which elapsed until they acquired power to violate it with 
effect. They soon got themselves placed in the chief com- 
mands of state, and found means to turn the military force to 
their own purposes. A review, and examination of arms, of 
the hoplites in the city, having been ordered, the Megarian 
lochi were so marshalled and tutored as to enable the leaders 
to single out such victims as they thought expedient. They 
seized many of their most obnoxious enemies—some of them 
suspected es accomplices in the recent conspiracy with Athens. 
The men thus scized were subjected to the forms of a public 
trial, before that which was called a public assembly ; wherein 
each voter, acting under military terror, was constrained to 
give his suffrage openly. All were condemned to death and 
executed, to the number of 100.8. The constitution of Megara 
was then shaped into an oligarchy of the closest possible kind, 
a few of the most violent men taking complete possession of 


1 Thucyd. iv. 73. 

8 We find some of them afterwards in the service of Athens, employed as 
light-armed troops in the Sicilian expedition (Thucyd, vi. 43). 

® Thucyd. iv. 74. of 82 dreiBh dy rate Apxais eylvovro, wal Uéracw 
Bxdwv erohowro, Biaarhoavres rods KSxous, eeAdtarro Tay 70 2xOpar nal 
ot Bénovr udrrora Eyrxpates 7d pds rods AGqvalous, ByBpas ds Sadr” Kal 
redtey xépi dvayedcayres thy Binoy Wipoy pavephy Biever- 
xety, Gs xateyydctnoay, Uereway, nal és ddvyapxlay Te wdAiora Kate 
ernaay thy xbaw. Kal wAdioroy Bh xpdvor ary bx’ ddaxlorer yevouérn dx 
ordoews perdoracis turtuewer, 
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the government. But they must probably have conducted 
it with vigour and prudence for their own purposes, since 
Thucydidés remarks that it was rare to see a revolution accom- 
plished by so small a party, and yet so durable. How long 
it lasted, he does not mention. A few months after these 
incidents, the Megarians regained possession of their Long 
Walls, by capture from the Athenians? (to whom indeed they 
could have been of no material service), and levelled the whole 
line of them to the ground: but the Athenians still retained 
Niswea. We may remark, as explaining in part the durability of 
this new government, that the truce concluded at the beginning 
of the ensuing year must have greatly lightened the difficulties 
of any government, whether oligarchical or democratical, in 
Megara. 

The scheme for surprising Megara had been both laid and 
executed with skill, and only miscarried through an accident to 
which such schemes are always liable, as well as by the unex- 
pected celerity of Brasidas. Ithad moreover succceded so far 
as to enable the Athenians to carry Nisea—one of the posts 
which they had surrendered by the Thirty years’ truce, and of 
considerable positive value to them: so that it counted on the 
whole as a victory, leaving the generals with increased encour- 
agement to turn their activity elsewhere. Accordingly, very 
soon after the troops had been brought back from the Megarid,? 
Hippokratés and Demosthenés concerted a still more extensive 
plan for the invasion of Becotia, in conjunction with some mal- 
contents in the Beoeotian towns, who desired to break down 
and democratise the oligarchical governments—and especially 
through the agency of a Theban exile named Ptceodérus. 
Demosthenés, with forty triremes, was sent round Peloponnesus 
to Naupaktus, with instructions to collect an Akarnanian force— 
to sail into the inmost recess of the Corinthian or Krissean 
Gulf—and to occupy Sipha, a maritime town belonging to the 
Beeotian Thespiz, where intelligences had been already estab- 
lished. On the same day, determined beforehand, Hippokratés 
engaged to enter Boeotia, with the main force of Athens, at the 
south-eastern corner of the territory near Tanagra, and to 
fortify Delium, the temple of Apollo on the coast of the Euboean 
strait; while at the same time it was concerted that some 
Beotian and Phokian malcontents should make themselves 
masters of Cheroneia on the borders of Phokis. Bceotia would 
thus be assailed on three sides at the same moment, so that the 

1 Thucyd. iv. 109. 

4 Thucyd. iv. 76. eb6ds perd chy de ris Meyepldos avaxdpnow, &c. 
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forces of the country would be distracted and unable to co- 
operate. Internal movements were further expected to take 
place in some of the cities, such as perhaps to establish 
democratical governments and place them at once in alliance 
with the Athenians. 

Accordingly, about the month of August, Demosthenés 
sallied from Athens to Naupaktus, where he collected his 
Akamanian allies—now stronger and more united than ever, 
since the refractory inhabitants of CEniade had been at length 
compelled to join their Akarnanian brethren: moreover the 
neighbouring Agreans with their prince Salynthius were also 
brought into the Athenian alliance. On the appointed day, 
seemingly about the beginning of October, he sailed with a 
strong force of these allies up to Siphz, in full expectation 
that it would be betrayed to him.! But the execution of this 
enterprise was less happy than that against Megara. In the 
first place, there was a mistake as to the day understood 
between Hippokratés and Demosthenés: in the next place, the 
entire plot was discovered and betrayed by a Phokian of 
Phanoteus (bordering on Charoncia) named Nikomachus— 
communicated first to the Lacedzmonians, and through them 
to the beeotarchs. Siphe and Cheroneia were immediately 
placed in so good a state of defence, that Demosthenés, on 
arriving at the former place, found not only no party within 
it favourable to him, but a formidable Boeotian force which 
rendered attack unavailing. Moreover Hippokratés had not 
yet begun his march, so that the defenders had nothing to 
distract their attention from Siphe.* Under these circumstances, 
while Demosthenés was obliged to withdraw without striking a 
blow, and to content himself with an unsuccessful descent upon 
the territory of Sikyon*—all the expected internal movements 
in Beeotia were prevented from breaking out. 

It was not till after the Beeotian troops, having repelled the 
attack by sea, had retired from Siphe, that Hippokratés com- 
menced his march from Athens to invade the Boeotian territory 
near Tanagra. He was probably encouraged by false promises 
from the Beeotian exiles, otherwise it seems remarkable that he 
should have persisted in executing his part of the scheme alone, 
after the known failure of the other part. It was however 
executed in a manner which implies unusual alacrity and con- 
fidence. The whole military population of Athens was marched 
into Beeotia, to the neighbourhood of Delium, the eastern 
coast-extremity of the territory belonging to the Boeotian town 

2 Thucyd. iv. 77. ® Thucyd, iv. 89. ® Thucyd. iv. ror, 
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of Tanagra ; the expedition comprising all classes, not merely 
citizens, but also metics or resident non-freemen, and even non- 
resident strangers then by accident at Athens. Of course this 
statement must be understood with the reserve of ample guards 
being left behind for the city: but besides the really effective 
force of 7000 hoplites, and several hundred horsemen, there 
appear to have been not less than 25,000 light-armed, half- 
armed, or unarmed, attendants accompanying the march.!_ The 
number of hoplites is here prodigiously great ; brought together 
by general and indiscriminate proclamation, not selected by a 
special choice of the Stratégi out of the names on the muster- 
roll, as was usually the case for any distant expedition.? As to 
light-armed, there was at this time no trained force of that 
description at Athens, except a small body of archers. No 
pains had been taken to organise either darters or slingers: the 
hoplites, the horsemen, and the seamen, constituted the whole 
effective force of the city. Indeed it appears thatthe Beotians 
also were hardly less destitute than the Athenians of native 
darters and slingers, since those which they employed in the 
subsequent siege of Delium were in great part hired from the 
Malian Gulf.2 To employ at one and the same time heavy- 
armed and light-armed was not natural to any Grecian com- 
munity, but was a practice which grew up with experience and 
necessity. The Athenian feeling, as manifested in the Perse 
of Aéschylus a few years after the repulse of Xerxes, proclaims 
exclusive pride in the spear and shield, with contempt for the 
bow. It was only during this very year, when alarmed by the 


1 Thucyd. iv. 93, 94. He states that the Borotian yuo! were above 
10,000, and that the Athenian yAol were roAAawAdoio: tar evaytiav, We 
contd take this number as less than 25,000, piAdy nal oxevopdpay (iv. 
101). 

‘The hoplites, as well as the horsemen, had their baggge and provision 
carried for them by attendants : see Thucyd, iii. 175; vil. 75. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 90. 4 8° ‘Ixoxpdrns dvaoriaas ’Abwvalous wastqucl, abrods 
Kal robs werolnovs kad trey Bao: wapiigay, &c.: also ravorparias (iv. 94). 

‘The meaning of the word xayBnuel is well illustrated by Nikias in his ex- 
hortation to the Athenian army near Syracuse, immediately antecedent to 
the first battle with the Syracusans—levy ¢ masse, as opposed to hoplites 
specially selected (vi 66-68) BAAus Te xal xpds KvSpas ravinpel Te duvvoud- 
vous, kal obx &woAtwrous, Somep kal jpuas—Kal mpocérs Zixedsbras, &c, 

‘When a special selection took place, the names of the hoplites chosen by 
the generals to take part in any particular service, were written on boards, 
according to their tribes : each of these boards was affixed publicly against 
the statue of the Heros Eponymus of the tribe to which it referred: Ari- 

















stophanés, Eqnites, 1369 ; Pac. 1184, with Scholiast ; Wachsmuth, Hellen. 
Alterthumsk. ii. p. 312. 
2 Thucyd. iv. 100. 
VOL. VI, Q 
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Athenian occupation of Pylus and Kythéra, that the Lacede- 
monians, contrary to their previous custom, had begun to 
organise a regiment of archers.!_ The effective manner in which 
Demosthenés had employed the light-armed in Sphakteria 
against the Lacedemonian hoplites, was well calculated to 
teach an instructive lesson as to the value of the former 
description of troops. 

The Beotian Delium,’ which Hippokratés now intended to 
occupy and fortify, was a temple of Apollo, strongly situated, 
overhanging the sea about five miles from Tanagra, and some- 
what more than a mile from the border territory of Orépus— 
a territory originally Beeotian, but at this time dependent on 
Athens, and even partly incorporated in the political com- 
munity of Athens, under the name of the Deme of Grea.* 
Orépus itself was about a day’s march from Athens—by the 
road which led through Dekeleia and Sphendalé, between the 
mountains Parnés and Phelleus: so that as the distance to be 
traversed was so inconsiderable, and the general feeling of the 
time was that of confidence, it is probable that men of all ages, 
arms, and dispositions, crowded to join the march—in part 
from mere curiosity and excitement. Hippokratés reached 
Delium on the day after he had started from Athens. On the 
succeeding day he began his work of fortification, which was 
completed—all hands aiding, and tools as well as workmen 
having been brought along with the army from Athens—in two 
days and a half. Having dug a ditch all round the sacred 
ground, he threw up the earth in a bank alongside of the ditch, 
planting stakes, throwing in fascines, and adding layers of stone 
and brick, to keep the work together and make it into a ram- 
part of tolerable height and firmness. The vines‘ round the 





1 Thucyd. iv. 55. 

3 Diksearch. Blos ‘EAAdBos, Fragm. ed. Fuhr. p. 142-230 i. 34, 
2; Aristotle ap. Stephan. B; also Col. Leake, Athens 
and the Demi of Attica, vol. ii, sect. iv. p. 123; Mr. Finlay, Oropus and 
the Diakria, P. 38; Ross, . 6, where the Deme 
of Grea is verified by an Inscription, and explained for the first time. 


The road taken by the army of Hippocratés in the march to Delium, was 
the same as that by which the Lacedzmonian army in their first invasion of 
Attica had retired from Attica into Baotia (rheeyd. ii, 23), 

* Diksearchus (Blos ‘EAAd8s, p. 142, ed. Fuhr.) is full of encomiums 
on the excellence of the wine drunk at Tanagra, and of the abundant olive- 
plantations on the road between Orpus and Tanagra. 

Since tools and masons were brought from Athens to fortify Nisea— 
about three months hefore (Thucyd. iv. 69)—we may be pretty sure that 
similar apparatus was carried to Delium—though Thucydidés does not 
state it, 
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temple, together with the stakes which served as supports to 
them, were cut to obtain wood ; the houses adjoining furnished 
bricks and stone: the outer temple-buildings themselves also, 
on some of the sides, served as they stood to facilitate and 
strengthen the defence. But there was one side on which the 
annexed building, once a portico, had fallen down: and here 
the Athenians constructed some wooden towers as a help to 
the defenders. By the middle of the fifth day after leaving 
Athens, the work was so nearly completed, that the army 
quitted Delium, and began its march homeward out of Beeotia ; 
halting, after it had proceeded about a mile and a quarter, 
within the Athenian territory of Orépus. It was here that the 
hoplites awaited the coming of Hippokratés, who still remained 
at Delium stationing the garrison, and giving his final orders 
about future defence; while the greater number of the light- 
armed and unarmed, separating from the hoplites, and seemingly 
without any anticipation of the coming danger, continued their 
return march to Athens. The position of the hoplites was 
probably about the western extremity of the plain of Orépus, 
on the verge of the low heights between that plain and Delium.? 

During these five days, however, thé forces from all parts of 
Beeotia had time to muster at Tanagra. Their number was 
just completed as the Athenians were beginning their march 
homeward from Delium. The contingents had arrived, not 
only from Thebes and its dependent townships around, but also. 
from Haliartus, Koréneia, Orchomenus, Képz, and Thespiz: 
that of Tanagra joined on the spot. The government of the 
Beeotian confederacy at this time was vested in eleven boeotarchs 
—two chosen from Thebes, the rest in unknown proportion by 
the other cities, immediate members of the confederacy—and 
in four senates or councils, the constitution of which is not 
known. 

Though all the boeotarchs, now assembled at Tanagra, formed 
a sort of council of war, yet the supreme command was vested 

1 Thucyd. iv. 90. That the vines round the temple had supporting. 
stakes, which furnished the oravpobs used by the Athenians, we may 
reasonably presume: the same as those xépaxes which are spoken of in 
Korkyra, iii. 70; compare Pollux, i. 162. 

4 «The plain of Oropus (observes Colonel Leake) expands from its upper 
angle at Oropé towards the mouth of the Asopus, and stretches about five 
miles along the shore, from the foot of the hills of Marképulo on the east, 
to the village of Khalkdki on the west, where begin some heights extending 
westward towards Dhilisi, the ancient Delium.”— The plain of Oropus is 
separated from the more jolend plain of Tanagra by rocky gorges, through 
which the Asopus flows.” ( e, Athens and the Demi of Attica, vol, ii. 
sect. iv. p. 112.) 
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in Pagondas and Arianthidés, the beeotarchs from Thebes— 
either in Pagondas, as the senior of the two, or perhaps in both, 
alternating with each other day by day.1 As the Athenians 
were evidently in full retreat, and had already passed the border, 
all the other boeotarchs, except Pagondas, unwilling to hazard 
a battle? on soil not Boeotian, were disposed to let them return 
home without obstruction. Such reluctance is not surprising, 
when we reflect that the chances of defeat were considerable, 
and that probably some of these bozotarchs were afraid of the 
increased power which a victory would lend to the oppressive 
tendencies of Thebes. But Pagondas strenuously opposed this 
Proposition, and carried the soldiers of the various cities along 
with him, even in opposition to the sentiments of their separate 
leaders, in favour of immediately fighting. He called them 
apart and addressed them by separate divisions, in order that 
all might not quit their arms at one and the same moment.® 


1 Thucyd. iv. 93; v. 38. Akrephie may probably be considered as 
either a dependency of Thebes, or included in the general expression of 
Thucydidés, after the word Kewaifis—al xep) rhy Alurny. Anth&don and 
Lebadeia, which are recognised as separate autonomous townships in 
various Boeotian inscriptions, are not here named in Thucydidés. | But 
there is no certain evidence respecting the number of immediate members 
of the Beeotian confederacy : compare the various conjectures in Boeckhy 
ad Corp. Inscript. t. i, p. 727; O. Miller, Orchomenus, p. 402; Kruse, 
Hellas, t. ii. p. 548. 

®Thucyd. iv. 1. ray EAAwy Bowrapxay, of cloww ivBena, ob 
gweravoivrar udxeotaur, &c. 

The use of the present tense elofv marks the number e/ever as that of all 
the baotarchs ; at this time—according to Boeckh’s opinion, ad Corp. In- 
script. I. vol. i. p.729. The number however appears to have been variable, 

‘Thucyd. iv. 91. pooxaddy txdorous ark Adxovs, Beas uh dbpdor 
exalwoiev 7d Sxda, Exeide rods Bowrods lévas ex) rods ’AGnvalous Kal roy 
dyava wowtobat. 

Here Dr. Arnold observes, ‘ This confirms and illustrates what has been 
said in the note on ii. 2, 3, a8 to the practice of the Greek soldiers piling 
their arms the moment they halted in a particular part of the camp, anc 
always attending the speeches of their general without them.” 

In the case here before us, it appears that the Bootians did come by 
separate lochi, pursuant to command, to hear the words of Pagondss,—and_ 
aiso that each lochus left its arms to do so: though even here it is not ab- 
solutely certain that r& 8wAa does not mean the military station, as Duker 
interprets it. But Dr. Arnold generalises too hastily from hence to a 
customary practice as between soldiers and their general. ‘The proceeding 
of the Athenian general Hippokratés, on this very occasion, near Delium 
(to be noticed a page or two forward), exhibits an arrangement totally 
different. Moreover, the note on ii. 2, 5, towhich Dr, Arnold refers, has 
no sort of analogy to the passage here before us, which does not include the 
words [9eGa: 7% 8zAa—whereas these words are the main matters in 
chapter ii 2, 5. Whoever attentively compares the two, will see that Dr. 
Amold (followed by Poppo and Géller) has stretched an explanation which 
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He characterised the sentiment of the other boeotarchs as an 
unworthy manifestation of weakness, which, when properly 
considered, had not even the recommendation of superior 
prudence. For the Athenians, having just invaded the country, 
and built a fort for the purpose of continuous devastation, were 
not less enemies on one side of the border than the other. 
Moreover they were the most restless and encroaching of all 
enemies ; so that the Boeotians who had the misfortune to be 
their neighbours, could only be secure against them by the most 
resolute promptitude in defending themselves as well as in 
returning the blows first given. If they wished to protect their 
autonomy and their property against the condition of slavery 
under which their neighbours in Euboea had long suffered, as 
well as so many other portions of Greece, their only chance 
was to march onward and beat these invaders, following the 
glorious example of their fathers and predecessors in the field 
of Koréneia. The sacrifices were favourable to an advancing 
movement; while Apollo, whose temple the Athenians had 
desecrated by converting it into a fortified place, would lend 
his cordial aid to the Beotian defence.? 

Finding his exhortations favourably received, Pagondas con- 
ducted the army by a rapid march to a position close to the 
Athenians. He was anxious to fight them before they should 
have retreated farther ; moreover the day was nearly spent—it 
was already late in the afternoon. 

Having reached a spot where he was only separated from 
the Athenians by a hill, which prevented either army from seeing 
the other, he marshalled his troops in the array proper for 
fighting. The Theban hoplites, with their dependent allies, 
ranged in a depth of not less than twenty-five shields, occupied 
the right wing: the hoplites of Haliartus, Koréneia, Képz, 
and its neighbourhood, were in the centre: those of Thespise, 
‘Tanagra, and Orchomenus, on the left ; for Orchomenus, being 
the second city in Boeotia next to Thebes, obtained the second 
post of honour at the opposite extremity of the line. Each 
contingent adopted its own mode of marshalling the hoplites, 
and its own depth of files: on this point there was no uni- 
formity—a remarkable proof of the prevalence of dissentient 
custom in Greece, and how much each town, even among con- 
federates, stood apart asa separate unit? Thucydides specifies 


suits the passage here before us, to other passages where it is noway 
applicable. 2 Thucyd. iv. 92. 

Thucyd. iv. 93. é° dowlSas 8¢ wévre uty xal eluoos @nBaiat érdtarro, of 
BY BAAo ds Fearra: bruxoy. 
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only the prodigious depth of the Theben hoplites ; respecting 
the rest, he merely intimates that no common rule was followed. 
There is another point also which he does not specify—but 
which, though we learn it only on the inferior authority of 
Diodorus, appears both true and important. The front ranks 
of the Theban heavy-armed were filled by 3oo select warriors, 
of distinguished bodily strength, valour and discipline—who 
were accustomed to fight in pairs, each man being attached to 
his neighbour by a peculiar tie of intimate friendship. These 
pairs were termed the Heniochi and Parebatee—charioteers and 
companions ; a denomination probably handed down from the 
Homeric times, when the foremost heroes really combated in 
chariots in front of the common soldiers—but now preserved 
after it had outlived its appropriate meaning.1 This band, 
composed of the finest men in the various palzestre of Thebes, 
was in after-days placed under peculiar training (for the defence 
of the Kadmeia or citadel), detached from the front ranks of 
the phalanx, and organised into a separate regiment under the 
name of the Sacred Lochus or Band: we shall see how much 
it contributed to the shortlived military ascendency of Thebes. 
On both flanks of this mass of Bceotian hoplites, about 7000 
in total number, were distributed rood cavalry, 500 peltasts, 
and 10,000 light-armed or unarmed. The language of the 
historian seems to imply that the light-armed on the Beeotian 
side were something more effective than the mere multitude 
who followed the Athenians. 

Such was the order in which Pagondas marched his army 
over the hill, halting them for a moment in front and sight of 
the Athenians, to see that the ranks were even, before he gave 
the word for actual charge.* Hippokrates, on his side, apprised 


‘What is still more remarkable—in the battle of Mantineia in 418 B.c.— 
between the Lacedsemonians on the one side ard the Athenians, Argeians, 
Mantineians, &c. on the other—the different lochi or divisions of the Lace- 
dzmonian army were not all marshalled in the same depth of files. Each 
lochage, or commander of the lochus, directed the depth of his own division 
(Thueyd. v. 68). 

1 Diodor, xii. 70, Mpoeudxovro 8¢ wdvrwv of wap’ éxelvors ‘Hyloxor nal 
TlapaBdrat rarovpevot, kvdpes erlrcrror rpiaxdoion ... . Of 8% OnAaior 
Biapkpovres rais rav copdrov pouass, &c. 

Compare Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 18, 19. 

Thucyd. iv, 93. Kal ereibh wards abrots exer, Smepepdonear (the 
Beeotians) rod Adgov ual {erro Th Sera reraypevos Sonep Iueddoy, &C. 

T transcribe this passage for the purpose of showing how impossible it is 
to admit the explanation which Dr. Amold, Poppo, and Goller give of 
these words &evro 7d BwAa (see Notes ad Thueyas ii. 2). They explain 
the words to mean that the soldiers ‘‘piled their arms into a heap ”—dis- 
armed themselves for the time. But the Beeotians, in the situation here 
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whil. still at Delium that the Boeotians had moved from Tanagra, 
first sent orders to his army to place themselves in battle array, 
and presently arrived himself to command them ; leaving 300 
cavalry at Delium, partly as garrison, partly for the purpose of 
acting on the rear of the Beotians during the battle. The 
Athenian hoplites were ranged eight deep along the whole line 
—with the cavalry, and such of the light-armed as yet remained, 
placed on each flank. Hippokratés, after arriving on the spot 
and surveying the ground occupied, marched along the front of 
the line briefly encouraging his soldiers ; who, as the battle was 
just on the Oropian border, might fancy that they were not in 
their own country, and that they were therefore exposed with- 
out necessity. He too, in a strain similar to that adopted by 
Pagondas, reminded the Athenians, that on either side of the 
border they were alike fighting for the defence of Attica, to 
keep the Beeotians out of it ; since the Peloponnesians would 
never dare to enter the country without the aid of the Beeotian 
horse.1_ He further called to their recollection the great 
name of Athens, and the memorable victory of Myronidés at 
nophyta, whereby their fathers had acquired possession of all 
Beotia But he had scarcely half finished his progress along 
the line, when he was forced to desist by the sound of the 
Beeotian pean. Pagondas, after a few additional sentences of 
encouragement, had given the word : the Beeotian hoplites were 
seen charging down the hill; and the Athenian hoplites, not 
less eager, advanced to meet them at a running step.? 

described, cannot possibly have parted with their arms,—they were just on 
the point of charging the enemy—immediately afterwards, Pagondas gives 
the word, the psean for charging is sung, and the rush commences. Pagon- 
das had doubtless good reason for directing a momentary halt, to see that 
his ranks were in perfectly good condition before the charge began. But 
to command his troops to “pile their arms” would be the last thing that 
he would think of 

In the interpretation of reraypévo: Somep fuerdov, I agree with the 
Scholiast, who understands paxéoavOa: or waxeisGa: after YweAAoy (compare 
Thucyd. v. 66),—dissenting from Dr. Arnold and Gdller, who would under- 
stand rdooeaGa: ; which, as it seems to me, makesa very awkward meaning, 
and is not sustained by the passage produced as parallel (viii. 51). 

‘The infinitive verb, understood after tueddoy, need not necessarily be a 
verb actually occurring before: it may be a verb suggested by the general 
scope of the sentence: see duéAAnawy, iv. 123. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 95. 

© Thucyd. iv. 94) 96. kadeordray 3° és thy rdf cal Bq perddvror 
funidvat 'texoxpdrns & orparmyds erimapiov 7d orparémedov Tov *AGnvaluy 
‘rapexedeterd re wal Eheye roidde .. . . Toadra tod ‘Imroxpdrovs xapaxe- 
Aevondvov, Kad wdxpe piv pou Toi orparoréBou éxerdévros, 7d BE wAcoy 
odnérs pOdoavros, of Bowwrel, wapaxeAcvoautrov nal oplow ds Bd Taxdwv 
read dvrai0a NaydvBov, xawvicayres expecay amd Tod Adpov, &c. 
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At the extremity of the line on each side, the interposition of 
ravines prevented the actual meeting of the two armies: but 
throughout all the rest of the line, the clash was formidable and 
the conduct of both sides resolute. Both armies, maintaining 
their ranks compact and unbroken, came to the closest quarters ; 
to the contact and pushing of shields against each other! On 
the left half of the Boeotian line, consisting of hoplites from 
Thespize, Tanagra, and Orchomenus, the Athenians were vic- 
torious. The Thespians, who resisted longest, even after their 
comrades had given way, were surrounded and sustained the 
most severe loss from the Athenians; who in the ardour of 
success, while wheeling round to encircle the enemy, became 
disordered and came into conflict even with their own citizens, 
not recognising them at the moment: some loss of life was the 
consequence, 

While the left of the Boeotian line was thus worsted and 
driven to seek protection from the right, the Thebans on that 
side gained decided advantage. Though the resolution and 
discipline of the Athenians was noway inferior, yet as soon as 
the action came to close quarters and to propulsion with shield 
and spear, the prodigious depth of the Theban column 
(more than triple of the depth of the Athenians, twenty-five 
against eight) enabled them to bear down their enemies by 
mere superiority of weight and mass. Moreover the Thebans 
appear to have been superior to the Athenians in gymnastic 
training and acquired bodily force, as they were inferior both 
in speech and in intelligence. The chosen Theban warriors 
in the front rank were especially superior : but apart from such 
superiority, if we assume simple equality of individual strength 
and resolution on both sides,? it is plain that when the two, 
opposing columns came into conflict, shield against shield— 


This passage contradicts what is affirmed by Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and 
Giller, to have been a general practice, that the soldiers “piled their arms 
and a/ways attended the 5 es of their generals without them.” (See 
his note ad Phserd # iv. OI. 

Thucya iv raprep§ udxcp eal Oionp Aowldur tuveorhxes, Be. 
Come re Xeno] Sas Cyropeed. vii. 1, 32. 

e proverbial expression of Bo.wriay $»—“ the Baotian sow” —was 
ancient even in the time of Pindar (Olymp. vi. 90, with the Scholia and 
Boeckh’s note): compare also Ephorus, Fragment 67, ed. Marx: Dike- 
archus, Blos ‘EAAdBos, p. 143, ed. tds Wabry Plato, Legg. i. p. 636; and Sym- 
posion, p. 182— pingues Thebani et valentes,” Cicero de Fato, iv. 7. 

Xenophon (Memorab. iii. $, 2, 153 iii. 12, §: compare Xenoph. de 
Athen, Republ. i. 13) maintains the natural bodily capacity of Athenians 
to be equal to that of Borotians, but deplores the want of capagxla or 
bodily training. 
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the comparative force of forward pressure would decide the 
victory. This motive is sufficient to explain the extraordinary 
depth of the Theban column—which was increased by Epami- 
nondas, halfa century afterwards, at the battle of Leuktra, from 
a depth of twenty-five men to the still more astonishing depth 
of fifty. We need not suspect the correctness of the text, with 
some critics—or suppose with others, that the great depth of 
the Theban files arose from the circumstance that the rear 
ranks were too poor to provide themselves with armour.!_ Even 
in a depth of eight, which was that of the Athenian column 
in the present engagement,? and seemingly the usual depth 
in a battle—the spears of the four rear ranks could hardly have 
protruded sufficiently beyond the first line to do any mischief. 
The great use of all the ranks behind the first four, was partly 
to take the place of such of the foremost lines as might be 
slain—partly, to push forward the lines before them from be- 
hind. The greater the depth of the files, the more irresistible 
did this propelling force become. Hence the Thebans, at 
Delium as well as at Leuktra, found their account in deepen- 
ing thé column to so remarkable a degree,—a movement to 
which we may fairly presume that their hoplites were trained 
beforehand. 

The Thebans on the right thus pushed back ® the troops on 
the left of the Athenian line, who retired at first slowly and for 
a short space, maintaining their order unbroken—so that the 
victory of the Athenians on their own right would have restored 
the battle, had not Pagondas detached from the rear two 
squadrons of cavalry; who, wheeling unseen round the hill 
behind, suddenly appeared to the relief of the Boeotian left, 
and produced upon the Athenians on that side, already deranged 
in their ranks by the ardour of pursuit, the intimidating effect 
of a fresh army arriving to reinforce the Beotians. And thus, 
even on the right, the victorious portion of their line, the 
Athenians lost courage and gave way ; while on the left, where 
they were worsted from the beginning, they found themselves 
pressed harder and harder by the pursuing Thebans: so that 
in the end, the whole Athenian army was broken and put to 
flight. The garrison of Delium, reinforced by 300 cavalry 


2 See the notes of Dr. Amold and Poppo, ad Thucyd. iv, 96. 

2 Compare Thucyd. v. 68; vi. 67, 

* Thucyd. iv. 96. Td a detdy, 75 ot @nBaios Foor, expdra re Tar *AGn- 
raler, nat bod paves nard Ppaxd 1d xparor exnnodotCour. 

‘The word aedwevoi (compare iv. 35 ; vi. 70) exactly expresses the forward 
pushing of the mass lel ites with shield and spear. 
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whom Hippokratés had left there to assail the rear of the 
Beeotians during the action, either made no vigorous move- 
ment, or were repelled by a Boeotian reserve stationed to 
watch them. 

Flight having become general among the Athenians, the 
different parts of their army took different directions, The 
right sought refuge at Delium, the centre fled to Orépus, and 
the left took a direction towards the high lands of Parnés. 
The pursuit of the Boeotians was vigorous and destructive. 
They had an efficient cavalry, strengthened by some Lokrian 
horse who had arrived even during the action: their peltasts 
also, and their lightarmed would render valuable service 
against retreating hoplites.!_ Fortunately for the vanquished, 
the battle had begun very late in the afternoon, leaving no 
long period of daylight. This important circumstance saved 
the Athenian army from almost total destruction.? As it was, 
however, the general Hippokratés, together with nearly 1000 
hoplites, and a considerable number of light-armed and attend- 
ants, were slain; while the loss of the Boeotians, chiefly on 
their defeated left wing, was rather under 500 hoplites. Some 
prisoners® seem to have been made, but we hear little about 
them. Those who had fled to Delium and Orépus were 
conveyed back by sea to Athens. 

The victors retired to Tanagra, after erecting their trophy, 
burying their own dead, and despoiling those of their enemies. 
An abundant booty of arms from the stript warriors long 
remained to decorate the temples of Thebes, while the spoil 
in other ways is said to have been considerable. Pagondas 
also resolved to lay siege to the newly-established fortress at 
Delium. But before commencing operations—which might 
perhaps prove tedious, since the Athenians could always rein- 
force the garrison by sea—he tried another means of attaining 
the same object. He despatched to the Athenians a herald 
—who, happening in his way to meet the Athenian herald 
coming to ask the ordinary permission for burial of the slain, 
warned him that no such request would be entertained until 
the message of the Bceotian general had first been com- 
municated, and thus induced him to come back to the Athenian 

1 Thucyd. iv. 96; Athenseus, v. p. 215. Diodorus (xii. 70) represents 
that the battle began with a combat of cavalry, in which the Athenians had 
the advantage. This is quite inconsistent with the narrative of Thucydidés. 

? Diodorus (xii. 70) dwells upon this circumstance. 

* Pyrilampés is spoken of as having been wounded and taken prisoner in 
the retreat by the Thebans (Plutarch, de Genio Socratis, c. 11, p. 581). 
See also Thucyd. v. 35—where allusion is made to some prisoners. 
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commanders. The Beeotian herald was instructed to remon- 
strate against the violation of holy custom committed by the 
Athenians in seizing and fortifying the temple of Delium ; 
wherein their garrison was now dwelling, performing numerous 
functions which religion forbade to be done in a sacred 
place, and using as their common drink the water especially 
consecrated to sacrificial purposes. The Beeotians there- 
fore solemnly summoned them in the name of Apollo and 
the gods inmates along with them, to evacuate the place, 
carrying away all that belonged to them. Finally, the herald 
gave it to be understood, that unless this summons were 
complied with, no permission would be granted tg bury their 
dead. 


Answer was returned by the Athenian herald, who now went 
to the Boeotian commanders, to the following effect :—The 
Athenians did not admit that they had hitherto been guilty 
of any wrong in “Teference to the temple, and proteste: 
they would persist in respecting it for the future as much 
as possible. Their object in taking possession of it had been 
no evil sentiment towards the holy place, but the necessity of 
avenging the repeated invasions of Attica by the Boeotians. 
Possession of the territory, according to the received maxims 
of Greece, always carried along with it possession of temples 
therein situated, under obligation to fulfil all customary 
observances to the resident god, as far as circumstances per- 
mitted. It was upon this maxim that the Boeotians had them- 
selves acted when they took possession of their present territory, 
expelling the prior occupants and appropriating the temples: 
it was upon the same maxim that the Athenians would act in 
retaining so much of Beeotia as they had now conquered, and 
in conquering more of it, if they could. Necessity compelled 
them to use the consecrated water—a necessity not originating 
in the ambition of Athens, but in prior Boeotian aggressions 
upon Attica—a necessity which they trusted that the gods 
would pardon, since their altars were allowed as a protection 
to the involuntary offender, and none but he who sinned with- 
out constraint experienced their displeasure. The Boeotians 
were guilty of far greater impiety—in refusing to give back the 
dead, except upon certain conditions connected with the holy 
ground—than the Athenians, who merely refused to tum the 
duty of sepulture into an unseemly bargain. “Tell us uncon- 
ditionally (concluded the ‘Athenian herald) that we may bury 
our dead under truce, pursuant to the maxims of our forefathers. 
Do not tell us that we may do so, on condition of going out of 
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Beeotia—for we are no longer in Boeotia—we are in our own 
territory, won by the sword.” 

The Beeotian generals dismissed the herald with a reply 
short and decisive :—If you are in Beeotia, you may take 
away all that belongs to you, but only on condition of going 
out of it. If, on the other hand, you are in your own territory, 
you can take your own resolution without asking us.”? 

In this debate, curious as an illustration of Grecian manners 
and feelings, there seems to have been special pleading and 
evasion on both sides. The final sentence of the Bceotians 
was good as a reply to the incidental argument mised by the 
Athenian herald, who had rested the defence of Athens in 
regard to the temple of Delium on the allegation that the 
territory was Athenian, not Boeotian—Athenian by conquest 
and by the right of the strongest—and had concluded by 
affirming the same thing about Oropia, the district to which 
the battle-field belonged. It was only this same argument, 
of actual superior force, which the Beeotians retorted, when 
they said—“TIf the territory to which your application refers 
is yours by right of conquest (¢.e. if you are de facto masters 
of it and are strongest within it)—you can of course do what 
you think best in it: you need not ask any truce at our 
hands; you can bury your dead without a truce.”* The 
Beeotians knew that at this moment the field of battle was 
under guard by a detachment of their army,® and that the 
Athenians could not obtain the dead bodies without permis- 
sion. But since the Athenian herald had asserted the reverse 
asa matter of fact, we can hardly wonder that they resented 
the production of such an argument ; meeting it by a reply 
sufficiently pertinent in mere diplomatic fencing. 

But if the Athenian herald, instead of raising the incidental 
point of territorial property, combined with an incautious 
definition of that which constituted territorial property, as a 

1 See the two difficult chapters, iv. 98, 99, in Thucydidés. 

9 See the notes of Poppo, Géller, Dr. Arnold, and other commentators, 
‘on these chapters. 

Neither these notes, nor the Scholiast, seem to me in all parts satisfactory, 
nor do they seize the spirit of the argument between the Athenian herald 
and the Beeotian officers, which will be found perfectly consistent as a piece 
of diplomatic interchange. 

In particular, they do not take notice that it is the Athenian herald who 
first raises the question, what is Athenian territory and what is Bocotian ; 
and that he defines Athenian territory to be that in which the force of Athens 
is superior. The retort of the Boeotians refers to that definition ; not to the 

estion of rightful claim to any territory, apart from actual superiority of 
force. ® Thucyd. iv. 97. 
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defence against the alleged desecration of the temple of Delium, 
—had confined himself to the main issue—he would have put 
the Boeotians completely in the wrong. According to principles 
universally respected in Greece, the victor, if solicited, was held 
bound to grant to the vanquished a truce for burying his dead ; 
to grant and permit it absolutely, without annexing any con- 
ditions. On this, the main point in debate, the Boeotians 
sinned against the sacred international law of Greece, when 
they exacted the evacuation of the temple at Delium as a 
condition for consenting to permit the burial of the Athenian 
dead. Ultimately, after they had taken Delium, we shall 
find that they did grant it unconditionally. We may doubt 
whether they would have ever persisted in refusing it, if the 
Athenian herald had pressed this one important principle 
separately and exclusively—and if he had not, by an unskilful 
plea in vindication of the right to occupy and live at Delium, 
both exasperated their feelings, and furnished them with a 
collateral issue as a means of evading the main demand.’ 
To judge this curious debate with perfect impartiality, we 
ought to add, in reference to the conduct of the Athenians in 
occupying Delium,—that for an enemy to make special choice 
of a temple, as a post to be fortified and occupied, was a 
proceeding certainly rare, perhaps hardly admissible, in Grecian 
warfare. Nor does the vindication offered by the Athenian 
herald meet the real charge preferred. It is one thing for an 
enemy of superior force to overrun a country, and to appro- 
priate everything within it, sacred as well as profane: it is 
another thing for a border enemy, not yet in sufficient force 
for conquering the whole, to convert a temple of convenient 
site into a regular garrisoned fortress, and make it a base 
of operations against the neighbouring population. On this 


1 When we recollect, in connexion with this incident, and another in 
Xen, Hellen. iii, 5, 24, the legendary stories about the Thebans refusing 
burial to the bodies of slain enemies, in the cases of Polyneikes and the 
other Six Chiefs against Thebes—we may almost suspect that in reality the 
Thebans were more disposed than other Greeks to override this obligation. 

= Thuepaldts. 4 in describing the state of mind of the Boeotians, does not 
seem to imply that they thought this a good and valid ground, upon which 
they could directly take their stand; but merely that they considered it a 
fair diplomatic way of mecting the alternative raised by the Athenian 
herald ; for etxperés means nothing more than this. 

Ob8 ad dowéyBovro 35 Ger dutp ris dcelvav (AGnvalur)> 7d ab de ris tav- 
rév (Buwréy) ebxperts elva: droxplvactas, dxidvras «al dwodaBeir & 
ararrotow. 

‘The adverb 896ev also marks the reference to the special question, as laid 
out by the Athenian herald, 
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ground, the Boeotians might reasonably complain of the seizure 
of Delium: though I apprehend that no impartial interpreter 
of Grecian international custom would have thought them 
warranted in requiring the restoration of the place, as a 
peremptory condition to their granting the burial-truce when 
solicited. 

All negotutions being thus broken off, the Boeotian generals 
prepared to lay siege to Delium, aided by 2000 Corinthian 
hoplites, together with some Megarians and the late Pelopon- 
nesian garrison of Nisea—who joined after the news of the 
battle. Though they sent for darters and slingers, probably 
(Eteans and AEtolians, from the Maliac Gulf, yet their direct 
attacks were at first all repelled by the garrison, aided by an 
Athenian squadron off the coast, in spite of the hasty and 
awkward defences by which alone the fort was protected. At 
length they contrived a singular piece of fire-mechanism, 
which enabled them to master the place. They first sawed in 
twain a thick beam, pierced a channel through it long-ways 
from end to end, sheathed most part of the channel with iron, 
and then joined the two halves accurately together. From the 
farther end of this hollowed beam they suspended by chains 

bskitay metal pot, full of pitch, brimstone, and burning char- 

; lastly, an iron tube, projected from the end of the 
interior channel of the beam, so as to come near to the pot. 
Such was the machine, which, constructed at some distance, 
was brought on carts and placed close to the wall, near the 
palisading and the wooden towers. The Beeotians then 
applied great bellows to their own end of the beam, blowing 
violently a current of air through the interior channel, so as to 
raise an intense fire in the cauldron at the other end. The 
wooden portions of the wall, soon catching fire, became 
untenable for the defenders—who escaped in the best way 
they could, without attempting further resistance. Two hun- 
dred of them were made prisoners, and a few slain; but the 
greater number got safely on shipboard. This recapture of 
Delium took place on the seventeenth day after the battle, 
during all which interval the Athenians slain had remained on 
the field unburied. Presently however arrived the Athenian 
herald to make fresh application for the burial-truce ; which 
was now forthwith granted, and granted unconditionally.’ 

Such was the memorable expedition and battle of Delium— 
a fatal discouragement to the feeling of confidence and hope 
which had previously reigned at Athens, besides the painful 

1 Thucyd. iv. 100, ror. 
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immediate loss which it inflicted on the city. Among the 
hoplites who took part in the vigorous charge and pushing of 
shields, the philosopher Sokratés is to be numbered. His 
bravery, both in the battle and the retreat, was much extolled 
by his friends, and doubtless with good reason. He had 
before served with credit in the ranks of the hoplites at 
Potidea, and he served also at Amphipolis; his patience 
under hardship, and endurance of heat and cold, being not 
less remarkable than his personal courage. He and his friend 
Lachés were among those hoplites who in the retreat from 
Delium, instead of flinging away their arms and taking to 
flight, kept their ranks, their arms, and their firmness of 
countenance; insomuch that the pursuing cavalry found it 
dangerous to meddle with them, and turned to an easier prey 
in the disarmed fugitives. Alkibiadés also served at Delium 
in the cavalry, and stood by Sokratés in the retreat. The 
latter was thus exposing his life at Delium nearly at the same 
time when Aristophanés was exposing him to derision in the 
comedy of the Clouds, as a dreamer alike morally worthless 
and physically incapable. 

Severe as the blow was which the Athenians suffered at 
Delium, their disasters in Thrace about the same time, or 
towards the close of the same summer and autumn, were yet 
more calamitous. I have already mentioned the circumstances 
which led.to the preparation of a Lacedsemonian force in- 
tended to act against the Athenians in Thrace, under Brasidas, 
in concert with the Chalkidians, revolted subjects of Athens, 
and with Perdikkas of Macedon. Having frustrated the 
Athenian designs against Megara (as described above),? 
Brasidas completed the levy of his division—1700 hoplites, 
partly Helots, partly Dorian Peloponnesians—and conducted 
them, towards the close of the summer, to the Lacedzmonian 
colony of Herakleia, in the Trachinian territory near the 
Maliac Gulf. 

1 c e : " i 
154) Rpts Boats Bacio ET 

Plutarch, Alkibiadés, c. 7. We find it mentioned among the stories told 
about Sokratés in the retreat from Delium, that his life was preserved by 
the inspiration of his familiar demon or genius, which instructed him on 
‘one doubtful occasion which of two roads was the safe one to take (Cicero, 
de Divinat. i. 54; Plutarch, de Genio Sokratis, c. 11, p. 581). 

The scepticism of Athenseus (v. p. 215) about the military service of 
Sokratés is not to be defended—but it may probably be explained by the 
exaggerations and alchoods which he bad read, ascribing tothe philosopher 
superhuman gallantry. 


See above, page 383. 
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To reach Macedonia and Thrace, it was necessary for him 
to pass through Thessaly, which was no easy task; for the 
war had now lasted so long that every state in Greece had 
become mistrustful of the transit of armed foreigners. More- 
over, the mass of the Thessalian population were decidedly 
friendly to Athens, and Brasidas had no sufficient mcans to 
force a passage ; while, should he wait to apply for formal 
permission, there was much doubt whether it would be granted 
—and perfect certainty of such delay and publicity as would 
put the Athenians on their guard. But though such was the 
temper of the Thessalian people, yet the Thessalian govern- 
ments, all oligarchical, sympathised with Lacedemon. The 
federal authority or power of the tagus, which bound together 
the separate cities, was generally very weak. What was of still 
greater importance, the Macedonian Perdikkas, as well as the 
Chalkidians, had in every city powerful guests and partisans, 
whom they prevailed upon to exert themselves actively in 
forwarding the passage of the army.’ 

To these men Brasidas sent a message at Pharsalus, as soon 
as he reached Herakleia. Nikonidas of Larissa with other 
Thessalian friends of Perdikkas, assembling at Melita in 
Achaia Phthiétis, undertook to escort him through Thessaly. 
By their countenance and support, combined with his own 
boldness, dextérity, and rapid movements, he was enabled to 
accomplish the seemingly impossible enterprise of running 
through the country, not only without the consent, but against 
the feelings of its inhabitants—simply by such celerity as to 
forestall opposition. After traversing Achaia Phthiétis, a terri- 
tory dependent on the Thessalians, Brasidas began his march 
from Meliteea through Thessaly itself, along with his powerful 
native guides. Notwithstanding all possible secrecy and 
celerity, his march became so far divulged, that a body of 
volunteers from the neighbourhood, offended at the proceeding 
and unfriendly to Nikonidas, assembled to oppose his progress 
down the valley of the river Enipeus. Reproaching him with 
wrongful violation of an independent territory, by the intro- 
duction of armed forces without permission from the general 
government, they forbade him to proceed farther. His only 
chance of making progress lay in disarming their opposition by 
fair words. His guides excused themselves by saying that the 
suddenness of his arrival had imposed upon them as his guests 
the obligation of conducting him through, without waiting 
to ask for formal permission: to offend their countrymen, 

1 Thucyd. iv. 78. 
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however, was the furthest thing from their thoughts —and they 
would renounce the enterprise if the persons now assembled 
persisted in their requisition. The same conciliatory tone was 
adopted by Brasidas himself. ‘He protested his strong feel- 
ing of respect and friendship for Thessaly and its inhabitants : 
his arms were directed against the Athenians, not against 
them: nor was he aware of any unfriendly relation subsisting 
between the Thessalians and Lacedzmonians, such as to 
exclude either of them from the territory of the other. Against 
the prohibition of the parties now before them, he could not 
possibly march forward, nor would he think of attempting it ; 
but he put it to their good feeling whether they ought to 
prohibit him.” Such conciliatory language was successful in 
softening the opponents and inducing them to disperse. But 
so afraid were his guides of renewed opposition in other parts, 
that they hurried him forward still more rapidly,! and he 
“passed through the country at a running pace without halt- 
ing.” Leaving Melitea in the morning he reached Pharsalus 
on the same night, encamping on the river Apidanus: thence 
he proceeded on the next day to Phakium, and on the day 
afterwards into Perrhebia*—a territory adjoining to and 
dependent on Thessaly, under the mountain range of Olympus. 
Here he was in safety, so that his Thessalian guides left 
him; while the Perrhebians conducted him over the pass 
of Olympus (the same over which the army of Xerxes had 
marched), to Dium in Macedonia, in the territory of Perdikkas, 
on the northern edge of the mountain.® 

The Athenians were soon apprised of this stolen passage, so 
ably and rapidly executed, in a manner which few other Greeks, 
certainly no other Lacedzmonian, would have conceived to be 





rable time in par- 
it would seem 


to get over in an entire day's march—considering that the pace was as 
rapid as the troops could sustain. The much greater distance, between 
Larissa and Melitsea, was traversed in one night by Philip king of Macedon 
(the son of Demetrius), with an army carrying ladders and other aids for 
attacking a town, &c. (Polyb. v. 97). * Thucyd. iv. 78. 
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possible. Aware of the new enemy thus brought within reach 
of their possessions in Thrace, they transmitted orders: thither 
for greater vigilance, and at the same time declared open war 
against Perdikkas;! but unfortunately without sending any 
efficient force, at a moment when timely defensive intervention 
was imperiously required. i 

Perdikkas immediately invited Brasidas to join him in the 
attack of Arrhibzeus, prince of the Macedonians called Lynkestze, 
or of Lynkus; a summons which the Spartan could not decline, 
since Perdikkas provided half of the pay and maintenance of 
the army—but which he obeyed with reluctance, anxious as 
he was to commence operations against the allies of Athens. 
Such reluctance was still further strengthened by envoys from 
the Chalkidians of Thrace—who, as zealous enemies of Athens, 
joined him forthwith, but discouraged any vigorous efforts to 
relieve Perdikkas from embarrassing enemies in the interior, in 
order that the latter might be under more pressing motives to 
conciliate and assist them. Accordingly Brasidas, though he. 
joined Perdikkas and marched along with the Macedonian army 
towards the territory of the Lynkesta, was not only averse to 
active military operations, but even entertained with favour 
propositions from Arrhibseus—wherein the latter expressed his 
wish to become the ally of Lacedzemon, and offered to refer all 
his differences with Perdikkas to the arbitration of the Spartan 
general himself. Communicating these propositions to Per- 
dikkas, Brasidas invited him to listen to an equitable compro- 
mise, admitting Arrhibeus into the alliance of Lacedzemon. 
But Perdikkas indignantly refused: ‘the had not called in 
Brasidas as a judge to decide disputes between him and his 
enemies, but as an auxiliary to put them down wherever he 
might point them out; and he protested against the iniquity 
of Brasidas in entering into terms with Arrhibeus, while the 
Lacedemonian army was half paid and maintained by him” 
(Perdikkas).! Notwithstanding such remonstance, and even a 
hostile protest, Brasidas persisted in his intended conference 
with Arrhibzus, and was so far satisfied with the propositions 
made, that he withdrew his troops without marching over the 
pass into Lynkus. Too feeble to act alone, Perdikkas loudly 
complained. He even contracted his allowance for the future, 
so as to provide for only one-third of the army of Brasidas 
instead of one-half. 

To this inconvenience, however, Brasidas submitted, in haste 
to begin his march into Chalkidiké, and his operations jointly 

1 Thueyd. iv. 82. ® Thueyd. iv. 33. 
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with the Chalkidians, for seducing or subduing the subject- 
allies of Athens. His first operation was against Akanthus, on 
the isthmus of the peninsula of Athos, the territory of which he 
invaded a little before the vintage—probably about the middle 
of September ; when the grapes were ripe, but still out, and the 
whole crop of course exposed to ruin at the hands of an enemy 
superior in force. So important was it to Brasidas to have 
escaped the necessity of wasting another month in conquering 
the Lynkestz. There was within the town of Akanthus a 
party in concert with the Chalkidians, anxious to admit him 
and to revolt openly from Athens. But the mass of the 
citizens were averse to this step. It was only by dwelling 
on the terrible loss from exposure of the crop without, that the 
anti-Athenian party could persuade them even to grant the 
request of Brasidas to be admitted singly '—so as to explain 
his purposes formally before the public assembly, which would 
take its own decision afterwards. ‘“ For a Lacedemonian 
(says Thucydidés) he was no mean speaker.” If he is to have 
credit for that which we find written in Thucydidés, such an 
epithet would be less than his desert. Doubtless however the 
substance of the speech is genuine: and it is one of the most 
interesting in Grecian history—partly as a manifesto of professed 
Lacedzemonian policy—partly because it had a great practical 
effect in determining, on an occasion of paramount importance, 
a multitude which, though unfavourably inclined to him, was 
not beyond the reach of argument. I give the chief points of 
the speech, without binding myself to the words. 

“Myself and my soldiers have been sent, Akanthians, to 
realise the purpose which we proclaimed on beginning the war 
—that we took arms to liberate Greece from the Athenians. 
Let no man blame us for having been long in coming, or for 
the mistake which we made at the outset in supposing that we 
should quickly put down the Athenians by operations against 
Attica, without exposing you to any risk. Enough, that we are 
now here on the first opportunity, resolved to put them down 
if you will lend us your aid. To find myself shut out of your 
town—nay, to find that I am not heartily welcomed—astonishes 
me. We Lacedemonians undertook this long and perilous 
march, in the belief that we were coming to friends eagerly 
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expecting us. It would indeed be monstrous if you should 
now disappoint us, and stand out against your own freedom 
as well as against that of other Greeks. Your example, 
standing high as you do both for prudence and power, will 
fatally keep back other Greeks. It will make them suspect 
that I am wanting either in power to protect them against 
Athens, or in honest purpose. Now, in regard to power, my 
own present army was one which the Athenians, though 
superior in number, were afraid to fight near Nisza; nor are 
they at all likely to send an equal force hither against me by 
sea. And in regard to my purpose, it is not one of mischief, 
but of liberation—the Lacedsemonian authorities having pledged 
themselves to me by the most solemn oaths, that every city 
which joins me shall retain its autonomy. You have therefore 
the best assurance both as to my purposes and as to my power: 
you need not apprehend that I am come with factious designs, 
to serve the views of any particular men among you, and to 
remodel your established constitution to the disadvantage 
either of the Many or of the Few. That would be worse 
than foreign subjugation; and by such dealing we Lacede- 
monians should be taking trouble to earn hatred instead of 
gratitude. We should play the part of unworthy traitors, worse 
even than that high-handed oppression of which we accuse the 
Athenians: we should at once violate our oaths, and sin against 
our strongest political interests. Perhaps you may say, that 
though you wish me well, you desire for your parts to be let 
alone, and to stand aloof from a dangerous struggle. You will 
tell me to carry my propositions elsewhere, to those who can 
safely embrace them, but not to thrust my alliance upon any 
people against their own will. If thisshould be your language, 
I shall first call your local gods and heroes to witness that I 
have come to you with a mission of good, and have employed 
persuasion in vain ; I shall then proceed to ravage your territory 
and extort your consent, thinking myself justly entitled to do 
so, on two grounds. First, that the Lacedemonians may not 
sustain actual damage from these good wishes which you 
profess towards me without actually joining—damage in the 
shape of that tribute which you annually send to Athens. 
Next, that the Greeks generally may not be prevented by you 
from becoming free. It is only on the ground of common 
good that we Lacedzemonians can justify ourselves for liberating 
any city against its own will. But as we are conscious of 
desiring only extinction of the empire of others, not acquisition 
of empire for ourselves,—we should fail in our duty if we suffered 
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you to obstruct that liberation which we are now carrying to 
all. Consider well my words, then: take to yourselves the 
glory of beginning the zra of emancipation for Greece—save 
your own properties from damage—and attach an ever-honour- 
able name to the community of Akanthus.”! 

Nothing could be more plausible or judicious than this 
language of Brasidas to the Akanthians—nor had they any 
means of detecting the falsity of the assertion (which he after- 
wards repeated in other places besides *) that he had braved 
the forces of Athens at Nisza with the same army as that now 
on the outside of the walls. Perhaps the simplicity of his 
speech and manner may even have lent strength to his assur- 
ances. As soon as he had retired, the subject was largely 
discussed in the assembly, with much difference of opinion 
among the speakers, and perfect freedom on both sides: and 
the decision, not called for until after a long debate, was 
determined partly by the fair promises of Brasidas, partly by 
the certain loss which the ruin of the vine-crop would entail. 
The votes of the citizens present being taken secretly, a 
majority resolved to accede to the propositions of Brasidas 
and revolt from Athens. Exacting the renewal of his pledge 
and that of the Lacedemonian authorities, for the preservation 
of full autonomy to every city which should join him, they 
received his army into the town. The neighbouring city of 
Stageirus (a colony of Andros, as Akanthus also was) soon 
followed the example.* 

There are few acts in history wherein Grecian political 
reason and morality appear to greater advantage than in this 
proceeding of the Akanthians. The habit of fair, free, and 
pacific discussion—the established respec: to the vote of the 
majority—the care to protect individual independence of 
judgement by secret suffragec—the deliberate estimate of rea- 
sons on both sides by each individual citizen—all these main 
laws and conditions of healthy political action appear as a part 
of the confirmed character of the Akanthians. We shall not 
find Brasidas entering other towns in a way so creditable or so 
harmonious. 

But there is another inference which the scene just described 
irresistibly suggests. It affords the clearest proof that the 


* Thucyd. iv. 108. 
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Akanthians had little to complain of as subject-allies of Athens, 
and that they would have continued in that capacity, if left to 
their own choice without the fear of having their crop de- 
stroyed. Such is the pronounced feeling of the mass of the 
citizens: the party who desire otherwise are in a decided 
minority. It is only the combined effect, of severe impending 
loss and of tempting assurances held out by the worthiest 
representative whom Sparta ever sent out, which induces them 
to revolt from Athens. Nor even then is the resolution 
taken without long opposition, and a large dissentient minority, 
in a case where secret suffrage ensured free and genuine 
expression of preference from every individual. Now it is 
impossible that the scene in Akanthus at this critical moment 
could have been of such a character, had the empire of Athens 
been practically odious and burdensome to the subject-allies, 
as it is commonly depicted. Had such been the fact—had the 
Akanthians felt that the imperial ascendency of Athens op- 
pressed them with hardship or humiliation from which their 
neighbours, the revolted Chalkidians in Olynthus and else- 
where, were exempt—they would have hailed the advent of 
Brasidas with that cordiality which he himself expected, and 
was surprised not to find. The sense of present grievance, 
always acute and often excessive, would have stood out as their 
prominent impulse. They would have needed neither intimi- 
dation nor cajolery to induce them to throw open their gates to 
the liberator—who, in his speech within the town, finds no 
actual suffering to appeal to, but is obliged to gain over 
an audience, evidently unwilling, by alternate threats and 
promises, 

As in Akanthus, so in most of the other Thracian subjects 
of Athens—the bulk of the citizens, though strongly solicited 
by the Chalkidians, manifest no spontaneous disposition to 
revolt from Athens. We shall find the party who introduce 
Brasidas to be a conspiring minority, who not only do not 
consult the majority beforehand, but act in such a manner as 
to leave no free option to the majority afterwards, whether they 
will ratify or reject; bringing in a foreign force to overawe 
them and compromise them without their own consent in 
hostility against Athens. Now that which makes the events of 
Akanthus so important as an evidence, is, that the majority is 
not thus entrapped and compressed, but pronounces its judge- 
ment freely after ample discussion. The grounds of that 
judgement are clearly set forth to us, so as to show, that hatred 
of Athens, if even it exists at all, is in no way a strong or 
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determining feeling. Had there existed any such strong feel- 
ing among the subject-allies of Athens in the Chalkidic penin- 
sula, there was no Athenian force now present to hinder them 
all from opening their gates to the liberator Brasidas by spon- 
taneous majorities ; as he himself, encouraged by the sanguine 
promises of the Chalkidians, evidently expected that they 
would do. But nothing of this kind happened. 

That which I before remarked in recounting the revolt of 
Mityléné, a privileged ally of Athens—is now confirmed in the 
revolt of Akanthus, a tributary, and subject-ally. The circum- 
stances of both prove that imperial Athens neither inspired 
hatred nor occasioned painful grievance, to the population of 
her subject-cities generally. The movements against her arose 
from party-minorities, of the same character as that Plateean 
party which introduced the Theban assailants into Platea at 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian war. There are of 
course differences of sentiment between one town and another; 
but the conduct of the towns generally demonstrates that the 
Athenian empire was not felt by them to be such a scheme of 
plunder and oppression as Mr. Mitford and others would have 
us believe. It is indeed true that Athens managed her em- 
pire with reference to her own feelings and interests, and that 
her hold was rather upon the prudence than upon the affection 
of her allies ; except in so far as those among them who were 
democratically governed, sympathised with her democracy. It 
is also true that restrictions in any form on the autonomy of 
each separate city were offensive to the political instincts of the 
Greeks : moreover Athens took less and less pains to disguise 
or soften the real character of her empire, as one resting simply 
on established fact and superior force. But this is a different 
thing from the endurance of practical hardship and oppression, 
which, had it been real, would have inspired strong positive 
hatred among the subject-allies—such as Brasidas expected to 
find universal in Thrace, but did not really find, in spite of the 
easy opening which his presence afforded. 

The acquisition of Akanthus and Stageirus enabled Brasidas 
in no very long time to extend his conquests ; to enter Argilus 
—and from thence to make the capital acquisition of 
Amphipolis. 

Argilus was situated between Stageirus and the river Stry- 
mon, along the western bank of which river its territory ex- 
tended. Along the eastern bank of the same river,—south of 
the lake which it forms under the name of Kerkinitis, and 
north of the town of Eion at its mouth,—was situated the town 
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and territory of Amphipolis, communicating with the lands of 
Argilus by the important bridge there situated. ‘The Argilians 
were colonists from Andros, like Akanthus and Stageirus. The 
adhesion of those two cities to Brasidas gave him oppor- 
tunity to cultivate intelligences in Argilus, wherein there had 
existed a standing discontent against Athens, ever since the 
foundation of the neighbouring city of Amphipolis1 The 
latter city had been established by the Athenian Agnon, at the 
head of a numerous body of colonists, on a spot belonging to 
the Edonian Thracians called Ennea Hodoi, or Nine Ways, 
about five years prior to the commencement of the war (B.c. 
437); after two previous attempts to colonise it,—one by 
Histizeus and Aristagoras at the period of the Ionic revolt, and 
a second by the Athenians about 465 B.c.—both of which 
lamentably failed. So valuable however was the site, from its 
vicinity to the gold and silver mines near Mount Pangzeus and 
to large forests of ship-timber, as well as for command of the 
Strymon, and for commerce with the interior of Thrace and 
Macedonia—that the Athenians had sent a second expedition 
under Agnon, who founded the city and gave it the name of 
Amphipolis. The resident settlers there, however, were only 
in small proportion Athenian citizens ; the rest of mixed origin, 
some of them Argilian—a considerable number Chalkidians. 
The Athenian general Euklés was governor in the town, though 
seemingly with no paid force under his command. His col- 
league Thucydidés the historian was in command of a small 
fleet on the coast. 

Among these mixed inhabitants a conspiracy was organised 
to betray the town to Brasidas. The inhabitants of Argilus as 
well as the Chalkidians each tampered with those of the same 
race who resided in Amphipolis; while the influence of Per- 
dikkas, not inconsiderable in consequence of the commerce of 
the place with Macedonia, was also employed to increase the 
number of partisans. Of all the instigators, however, the most 
strenuous as well as the most useful were the inhabitants of 
Argilus. _Amphipolis, together with the Athenians as its 
founders, had been odious to them from its commencement. 
Its foundation had doubtless abridged their commerce and 
importance as masters of the lower course of the Strymon. 
They had been long laying snares against the city, and the 
arrival of Brasidas now presented to them an unexpected 
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chance of success. It was they who encouraged him to 
attempt the surprise, deferring proclamation of their own 
defection from Athens until they could make it subservient to 
his conquest of Amphipolis. . : 

Starting with his army from Arné in the Chalkidic peninsula, 
Brasidas arrived in the afternoon at Aulon and Bromiskus, near 
the channel whereby the lake Bolbé is connected with the sea. 
From hence, after his men had supped, he began his night- 
march to Amphipolis, on a cold and snowy night of November 
or the beginning of December. He reached Argilus in the 
middle of the night, where the leaders at once admitted him, 
proclaiming their revolt from Athens. With their aid and 
guidance, he then hastened forward without delay to the bridge 
across the Strymon, which he reached before break of day. 
It was guarded only by a feeble piquet—the town of Amphi- 
polis itself being situated on the hill at some little distance 
higher up the river;* so that Brasidas, preceded by the 
Argilian conspirators, surprised and overpowered the guard 
without difficulty. Thus master of this important communica- 
tion, he crossed with his army forthwith into the territory of 
Amphipolis, where his arrival spread the utmost dismay and 
terror. The governor Euklés, the magistrates, and the citizens, 
were all found wholly unprepared: the lands belonging to the 
city were occupied by residents with their families and property 
around them, calculating upon undisturbed security, as if there 
had been no enemy within reach. Such of these as were close 

1 Thucyd. iv. 103. Karéornsay rbv aorparby xpd dw eet chy yigupay rob 
rorapod. 

"Bekker’s reading of pd Yw appears to me preferable to xpécw. The 
latter word really adds nothing to the meaning ; whereas the fact that 
Brasidas got over the river before daylight is one both new and material : 
it is not necessarily implied in the previous words exeivy rp vuxrl. 

§ Thucyd. iv, 103. "Améxer 88 7d xdAtoua wAdov Ths BiaBdoews, Ka) od 
Kabetro relxn Gomep viv, pudaxh Bé ris Bpaxeia xaderrhner, &c. 

Dr. Arnold, with Dobree, Poppo, and most of the commentators, trans- 
late these words— the town (af Amphipolis) is farther off (from Argilus) 
than the passage of the river.” But this must be of course true, and 
conveys no new information, seeing that Brasidas had to cross the river to 
reach the town. Smith and Bloomfield are right, I think, in considering 
Tis SiaBdcews as governed by axéxe: and not by rAgor—“the city is at 
some distance from the crossing:” and the objection which Poppo makes 
against them, that wAdov must necessarily imply a comparison with some- 
thing, eannot be sustained for Thucydides olten uses de wAcloves (iv. 103; 
viii. 88) as precisely identical with ek xoAAod (i. 68; iv. 67; v. 69); also 
rep wAstoves. 

In the following chapter (vol. vii.), on occasion of the battle of 
Amphipolis, some further remarks will be found on the locality, with a 
plan at the end of that volume. 
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to the city succeeded in running thither with their families, 
though leaving their property exposed—but the more distant 
became in person as well as in property at the mercy of the 
inyader. Even within the town, filled with the friends and 
relatives of these victims without, indescribable confusion 
reigned, of which the conspirators within tried to avail them- 
selves in order to get the gates thrown open. And so com- 
plete was the disorganisation, that if Brasidas had marched up 
without delay to the gates and assaulted the town, many per- 
sons supposed that he would have carried it at once. Such a 
risk however was too great even for his boldness—the rather as 
repulse would have been probably his ruin. Moreover, con- 
fiding in the assurances of the conspirators that the gates 
would be thrown open, he thought it safer to seize as many 
persons as he could from the out-citizens, as a means of work- 
ing upon the sentiments of those within the walls. Lastly, this 
process of seizure and plunder, being probably more to the 
taste of his own soldiers, could not well be hindered. 

But he waited in vain for the opening of the gates. The 
conspirators in the city, in spite of the complete success of 
their surprise and the universal dismay around them, found 
themselves unable to carry the majority along with them. As 
in Akanthus, so in Amphipolis, those who really hated Athens 
and wished to revolt were only a party-minority, The greater 
number of citizens, at this critical moment, stood by Euklés 
and the few native Athenians around him in resolving upon 
defence, and in sending off an express to Thucydidés at 
Thasos (the historian), the colleague of Euklés, as general in 
the region of Thrace, for immediate aid. This step, of course 
immediately communicated to Brasidas from within, deter- 
mined him to make every effort for enticing the Amphipolitans 
to surrender before the reinforcement should arrive ; the rather 
as he was apprised that Thucydidés, being a large proprietor 
and worker Me gold mines in the neighbouring region, possessed 
extensive personal influence among the Thracian tribes, and 
would be able to bring them together for the relief of the 
place, in conjunction with his own Athenian squadron. He 
therefore sent in propositions for surrender on the most 
favourable terms—guaranteeing to every citizen who chose to 
remain, Amphipolitan or even Athenian, continued residence 
with undisturbed property and equal political rights—and 
granting to every one who chose to depart, five days for the 
purpose of carrying away his effects. 

Such easy conditions, when made known in the city, 
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produced presently a sensible change of opinion among the 
citizens—proving acceptable both to Athenians and Amphi- 
politans, though on different grounds! The properties of the 
citizens without, as well as many of their relatives, were all in 
the hands of Brasidas. No one counted upon the speedy 
arrivil of reinforcement—and even if it did arrive, the city 
might be preserved, but the citizens without would still be 
either slain or made captive: a murderous battle would ensue, 
and perhaps after all, Brasidas, assisted by the party within, 
might prove victorious. The Athenian citizens in Amphipolis, 
knowing themselves to be exposed to peculiar danger, were 
perfectly well-pleased with his offer, as extricating them from 
a critical position and procuring for them the means of escape, 
with comparatively little loss ; while the non-Athenian citizens, 
partakers in the same relief from peril, felt little reluctance in 
accepting a capitulation which preserved both their rights and 
their properties inviolate, and merely severed them from 
Athens—towards which city they felt, not hatred, but in- 
difference. Above all, the friends and relatives of the citizens 
exposed in the out-region were strenuous in urging on the 
capitulation, so that the conspirators soon became bold enough 
to proclaim themselves openly—insisting upon the moderation 
of Brasidas and the prudence of admitting him. Euklés found 
that the tone of opinion, even among his own Athenians, was 
gradually turned against him. He could not prevent the 
acceptance of the terms, and the admission of the enemy into 
the city, on that same day. 

No such resolution would have been adopted, had the‘ 
citizens been aware how near at hand Thucydidés and his 
forces were. The message despatched early in the morning 
from Amphipolis found him at Thasos with seven triremes ; 
with which he instantly put to sea, so as to reach Eion at the 
mouth of the Strymon, within three miles of Amphipolis, on 
the same evening. He hoped to be in time for saving Amphi- 
polis: but the place had surrendered a few hours before. He 
arrived indeed only just in time to preserve Eion; for parties 
in that town were already beginning to concert the admission 
of Brasidas, who would probably have entered it at day- 
break the next morning. Thucydides, putting the place in a 
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condition of defence, successfully repelled an attack which 
Brasidas, made both by land and by boats on the river. He 
at the same time received and provided for the Athenian 
citizens who were retiring from Amphipolis.! 

The capture of this city, perhaps the most important of all 
the foreign possessions of Athens—and the opening of the 
bridge over the Strymon, by which even all her eastern allies 
became approachable by land—occasioned prodigious emotion 
throughout all the Grecian world, The dismay felt at Athens? 
was greater than had been ever before experienced. Hope 
and joy prevailed among her enemies, while excitement and 
new aspirations became widely spread among her subject-allies. 
The blondy defeat at Delium, and the unexpected conquests 
of Brasidas, now again lowered the prestige of Athenian success, 
sixteen months after it had been so powerfully exalted by the 
capture of Sphakteria. The loss of reputation, which Sparta 
had then incurred, was now compensated by a reaction against 
the unfounded terrors since conceived about the probable 
career of herenemy. It was not merely the loss of Amphipolis, 
serious as that was, which distressed the Athenians ; but also 
their insecurity respecting the maintenance of their whole 
empire. They knew not which of their subject-allies might 
next revolt, in contemplation of aid from Brasidas, facilitated 
by the newly-acquired Strymonian bridge. And as the pro- 
ceedings of that general counted in part to the credit of his 
country, it was believed that Sparta, now for the first time 
shaking off her languor,® had taken to herself the rapidity and 
enterprise once regarded as the exclusive characteristic of 
Athens. 

But besides all these chances of evil to the Athenians, there 
was another yet more threatening—the personal ascendency 
and position of Brasidas himself. It was not merely the bold- 
ness, the fertility of aggressive resource, the quick movements, 






) Thucyd. 105, 106; Diodor. xii. 68. 
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The prodigious importance of the site of Amphipolis, with its adjoining 
bridge forming the communication between the regions east and west of 
Strymon—was felt not only by Philip of Macedon (as will hereafter appear), 
but also by the Romans after their conquest of Macedonia. Of the four 
regions into which the Romans distributed Macedonia, ‘pars prima (says 
Livy, xlv. 30) habet opportunitatem Amphipoleos; qua objecta claudit 
omnes ab oriente sole in Macedoniam adits,” 
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the power of stimulating the minds of soldiers—which lent 
efficiency to that general; but also his incorruptible probity, 
his good faith, his moderation, his abstinence from _party- 
cruelty or cormuption, and from all intermeddling with the 
internal constitutions of the different cities—in strict adherence 
to that manifesto whereby Sparta had proclaimed herself the 
liberator of Greece. Such talents and such official worth had 
never before been seen combined. Set off as they were by 
the full brilliancy of successes, such as were deemed incredible 
before they actually occurred, they inspired a degree of con- 
fidence, and tumed a tide of opinion, towards this eminent 
man, which rendered him personally one of the first powers in 
Greece. Numerous solicitations were transmitted to him at 
Amphipolis from parties among the subject-allies of Athens, in 
their present temper of large hopes from him and diminished 
fear of the Athenians, The anti-Athenian party in cach was 
impatient to revolt, the rest of the population less restrained 
by fear. 

Of those who indulged in these sanguine calculations, many 
had yet to learn by painful experience that Athens was still but 
little abated in power. Still her inaction during this important 
autumn had bean such as may well explain their mistake. It 
might have been anticipated that on hearing the alarming news 
of the junction of Brasidas with the Chalkidians and Perdikkas 
so close upon their dependent allies, they would forthwith have 
sent a competent force to Thrace—which, if despatched at 
that time, would probably have obviated all the subsequent 
disasters. So they would have acted at any other time—and 
perhaps even then, if Periklés had been alive. But the news 
arrived just at the period when Athens was engaged in the 
expedition against Boeotia, which ended very shortly in the 
ruinous defeat of Delium. Under the discouragement arising 
from the death of the Stratégus Hippokratés and 1000 citizens, 
the idea of a fresh expedition to Thrace would probably have 
been intolerable to Athenian hoplites. The hardships of a 
winter service in Thrace, as experienced a few years before in 
the blockade of Potidzea, would probably also aggravate their 
reluctance. In Grecian history, we must steadfastly keep in 
mind that we are reading about citizen soldiers, not about 
professional soldiers ; and that the temper of the time, whether 
of confidence or dismay, modifies to an unspeakable degree all 
the calculations of military and political prudence. Even after 
the rapid successes of Brasidas, not merely at Akanthus and 
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Stageirus, but even at Amphipolis, they sent only a few 
inadequate guards 1 to the points most threatened—thus leaving 
to their enterprising enemy the whole remaining winter for 
his operations, without hindrance. Without depreciating the 
merits of Brasidas, we may see that his extraordinary success 
was in great part owing to the no less extraordinary depression 
which at that time pervaded the Athenian public: a feeling 
encouraged by Nikias and other leading men of the same 
party, who were building upon it their hopes of getting the 
Lacedeemonian proposals for peace accepted. 

But while we thus notice the short-comings of Athens in 
not sending timely forces against Brasidas, we must at the 
same time admit, that the most serious and irreparable loss 
which she sustained—that of Amphipolis—was the fault of 
her officers more than her own, Euklés and the historian 
Thucydidés, the two joint Athenian commanders in Thrace, 
to whom was confided the defence of that important town, had 
means amply sufficient to place it beyond all risk of capture, 
had they employed the most ordinary vigilance and precaution 
beforehand. That Thucydidés became an exile immediately 
after this event, and remained so for twenty years, is certain 
from his own statement. And we hear, upon what in this case 
is quite sufficient authority, that the Athenians condemned 
him (probably Euklés also) to banishment, on the proposition 
of Kleon.2? 

In considering this sentence, historians®* commonly treat 


1 Thueyd. iv. 108. Of pl» Abqvator guraucde be 2b SAlyou wal dy xeipsoe 
Bidmeunov és ras wédUs, &C. 

2 Thucyd. v. 26, See the biography of Thucydidés by Marcellinus, 
prefixed to all the editions, p. 19, ed. Arnold, 

° T transcribe the main features from the account of Dr. Thirlwall, whose 
judgement coincides on this occasion with what is generally given (Hist. of 
Greece, ch. xxiii. vol. ili, p. 268). 

“On the evening of the same day, Thucydidés, with seven galleys which 
he happened to have with him at Thasos, when he received the despatch 
from Eucles, sailed into the mouth of the Strymon, and learning the fall of 
Amphipolis proceeded to put Eion in a state of defence. His timely arrival 
saved the place, which Brasides attacked the next morning, both from the 
river and the land, without effect : and the refugees, who retired by virtue 
of the treaty from Amphipolis, found shelter at Fion, and contributed to its 
security. The historian rendered an important service to his country? 
it does not appear that human prudence ond activity could have acoriplished 
anything more under the same circumstances. Yet his unavoidable failure 
proved the occasion of a sentence, underwhich he spent twenty years of his 
life in exile: and he was only restored to his country in the season of her 
deepest humiliation by the public calamities. So much only can be gathered 
with certainty from his language: for he has not condescended to mention 
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Thucydidés as an innocent man, and find nothing to condemn 
except the calumnies of the demagogua, followed by the 
injustice of the people. But this view of the case cannot be 
sustained, when we bring together all the facts even as indicated 
by Thucydidés himseif. 

At the moment when Brasidas surprised Amphipolis, Thucy- 
didés was at Thasos ; and the event is always discussed as if 
he was there by necessity or duty—as if Thasos was his special 
mission. Now we know from his own statement that his com- 
mand was not special or confined to Thasos. He was sent as 
joint commander along with Euklés generally to Thrace, and 
especially to Amphipolis.! Both of them were jointly and 
severally responsible for the proper defence of Amphipolis, 
with the Athenian empire and interests in that quarter. Such 
nomination of two or more officers, co-ordinate and jointly 
responsible, was the usual habit of Athens, wherever the scale 
or the area of military operations was considerable—instead of 
one supreme responsible commander, with subordinate officers 


either the charge which was brought against him, or the nature of the 
sentence, which he may either have suffered, or avoided by a voluntary 
exile. A statement, very probable in itself, though resting on slight 
authority, attributes his banishment to Kleon’s calamnies : ‘haf the irrita- 
tion produced by the loss of Amphipolis should have been so directed against 
an innocent object, would perfectly accord with the character of the people and 
of the demageaus. Posterity has gained by the injustice of his contempo- 
aries,” &c. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 104. OF 8 &vavrle: rois xpoBiBobes (that is, at Amphipolis) 
xparoivres @ TAHOE: Gore uh adrica ras wéAas dvolyerOar, wéuwovct werd 
EtnAdous roi otpariryod, 83 de rar "AGnvalur napiy abrois pUAaE Tod xwplov, 
axl rdv Erepoy arparnydy Tay dei Opdens, Govxvdl3ny Ty OAS- 
pov, ds Tdde fuvéypayer, Syra wept Odaor (Kor: 8 4 vijoos, Naplar 
dmoucla, anéxoura ris "Augindrcws juiselas dudpas udAtora wAoiy), xede- 
ovres ala: Bondelv, 

Here Thucydidés describes himself as ‘‘the other general along with 
Euklés, of the region of or towards Thrace.” There cannot be a clearer 
designation of the extensive range of his funetions and duties. The same 
words rod érdpov orparn'yoi are used respecting the two joint commanders 
Hippokratés and Demosthenés (Thucyd. iv. 67 and iv. 43). 

adopt here the reading ray dx) @pdans (the genitive case of the well- 
known Thucydidean phrase +8 él @pdins) in preference to rv én) Opdxns 5 
which would mean in substance the same thing, though not so precisely, 
nor so suitably to the usual manner of the historian, Bloomfield, Bekker, 
and Giller have all introduced 7@y into the text, on the authority of various 
M and Dr. Arnold also both express a preference for it, though 
they still leave réy in the text. 

Moreover the words of Thucydidés himself in the passage where he 
mentions his own long exile, plainly prove that he was sent out as general, 
not to Thasos, but fo Amphipolis—(v. 26) wal EvéBn wor gebyew chy 
duavro’ brn etrors werd thy es "Anglaodiy orparny lay, &c. 
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acting under him and responsible to him. If, then, Thucy- 
didés “was stationed at Thasos” (to use the phrase of Dr. 
Thirlwall) this was because he chose to station himself there, 
in the exercise of his own discretion. 

Accordingly, the question which we have to put is, not 
whether Thucydidés did all that could be done, after he 
received the alarming express at Thasos (which is the part of 
the case that 4e sets prominently before us), but whether he 
and Euklés jointly took the best general measures for the 
security of the Athenian empire in Thrace—especially for 
Amphipolis, the first jewel of her empire, 

They suffer Athens to be robbed of that jewel,—and how? 
Had they a difficult position to defend? Were they over- 
whelmed by a superior force? Were they distracted by simul- 
taneous revolts in different places, or assailed by enemies 
unknown or unforeseen? Not one of these grounds for acquittal 
can be pleaded. First, their position was of all others the 
most defensible. They had only to keep the bridge over the 
Strymon adequately watched and guarded—or to retain the 
Athenian squadron at Eion—and Amphipolis was safe. Either 
one or the other of these precautions would have sufficed : 
both together would have sufficed so amply, as probably to 
prevent the scheme of attack from being formed. Next, the 
force under Brasidas was in no way superior—not even adequate 
to the capture of the inferior place Eion, when properly guarded 
—much less to that of Amphipolis. Lastly, there were no 
simultaneous revolts to distract attention, nor unknown enemies 
to confound a well-laid scheme of defence. There was but one 
enemy, in one quarter, having one road by which to approach ; 
an enemy of surpassing merit indeed, and eminently dangerous 
to Athens—but without any chance of success, except from 
the short-comings of the Athenian officers. 

Now Thucydidés and Euklés both knew that Brasidas had 
prevailed upon Akanthus and Stageirus to revolt, and that too 
in such a way as to extend his own personal influence mate- 
rially. They knew that the population of Argilus was of 
Andrian origin,! like ‘that of Akanthus and Stageirus, and 
therefore peculiarly likely to be tempted by the example of 
those two towns. Lastly, they knew (and Thucydidés him- 
self tells us?) that this Argilian population—whose territory 

1 Compare Thucyd. iv. " 

2 Thugyd. iv. noe Me itigee tt i! *Apyidios, tyyis Te mpocor 
kadvres kal del wore rots ’AOnvalois bytes bxowrar Kad exi- 
Bovdesovres +G xwple (Amphipolis), exe maplruxev 5 xaipds nad 
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bordered on the Strymon and the western foot of the 
bridge, and who had many connexions in Amphipolis—had 
been long disaffected to Athens, and especially to the Athenian 
possession of that city. Yet having such foreknowledge, ample 
warning for the necessity of a vigilant defence, Thucydidés and 
Euklés withdraw, or omit, both the two precautions upon which 
the security of Amphipolis rested—precautions both of them 
obvious, either of them sufficient. The one leaves the bridge 
under a feeble guard,! and is caught so unprepared every way, 
that one might suppose Athens to be in profound peace; the 
other is found with his squadron, not at Eion, but at Thasos— 
an island out of all possible danger, either from Brasidas (who 
had no ships) or any other enemy. The arrival of Brasidas 
comes on both of them like aclap of thunder. Nothing more 
is required than this plain fact, under the circumstances, to prove 
their improvidence as commanders. 

The presence of Thucydidés on the station of Thrace was 
important to Athens, partly because he possessed valuable 
family-connexions, mining-property, and commanding influence 
among the continental population round Amphipolis.2 This 
was one main reason why he was named. The Athenian people 
confide much in his private influence, over and above the 
public force under his command—looking to him even more 
than to his colleague Euklés for the continued security of the 
town: instead of which they find that not even their own 
squadron under him is at hand near the vulnerable point at 
the moment when the enemy comes. Of the two, perhaps, the 
conduct of Euklés admits of conceivable explanation more 
easily than that of Thucydidés. For it seems that Euklés 
had no paid force in Amphipolis; no other force than the 
citizen hoplites, partly Athenian, partly of other lineage. 
Doubtless these men found it irksome to keep guard through 
the winter on the Strymonian bridge. Euklés might fancy, 
Bpaoldas HAdev, Expatdy re ex wrelovos xpds Tods eumodiredorras copay 
dxel Srws evBoPhoerar 4 rdris, &c. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 103 @urawh 34 Tis Bpaxeta naderorhre:, hy Bia- 
cdpevos padlos & Bpacldas, dua uty rH: mpodoclas oBons, Aya 3 kal xe1- 
avos Byres kal dx pogddeyros xpoonecdy, B:dBn Thy yepupay, &c. 

® Thucyd. iv. 105. nal dx’ adrod Bévacdar ey trols wpdros TOY hres 

wrar, ke, 
P Rotecher, in his Life of Thucydidés (Leben des Thukydides, Géttingen, 
1842, sect. 4, p. 97-99), admits it to be the probable truth, that Thucydidés 
was selected for this command expressly in consequence of his private 
influence in the region around. Yet this biographer still repeats the view 


generally taken, that Thucydidés did everything which an able commander 
could do, and was most unjustly condemned. 
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that by enforcing a large perpetual guard, he ran the risk 
of making Athens unpopular. Moreover, strict constancy of 
watch, night after night, when no actual danger comes, with an 
unpaid citizen force—is not easy to maintain. This is an 
insufficient excuse, but it is better than anything which can be 
offered on behalf of Thucydidés ; who had with him a paid 
Athenian force, and might just as well have kept it at Eion as 
at Thasos.1 We may be sure that the absence of Thucydidés 
with his fleet, at Thasos, was one essential condition in the 
plot laid by Brasidas with the Argilians. 

To say, with Dr. Thirlwall, that “human prudence and 
activity could not have accomplished more than Thucydidés 
did under the same arcumstances”—is true as matter of fact, and 
creditable as far as it goes. But it is wholly inadmissible as a 
justification, and meets only one part of the case. An officer 
in command is responsible not only for doing most “ under the 
circumstances,” but also for the circumstances themselves, in so 
far as they are under his control. Now nothing is more under 
his control than the position which he chooses to occupy. If 
the Emperor Napoleon, or the Duke of Wellington, had lost by 
surprise of an enemy not very numerous, a post of supreme 
importance which they thought adequately protected, would 
they be satisfied to hear from the responsible officer in com- 
mand—“ Having no idea that the enemy would attempt any 
surprise, I thought that I might keep my force half a day’s 
journey off from the post exposed, at another post which it was 
physically impossible for the enemy toreach. But the moment 
I was informed that the surprise had occurred, I hastened to 
the scene, did all that human prudence and activity could do 
to repel the enemy ; and though I found that he had already 
mastered the capital post of all, yet I beat him back froma 
second post which he was on the point of mastering also”? 
Does any one imagine that these illustrious chiefs, smarting 
under the loss of an inestimable position which alters the whole 
prospects of a campaign, would be satisfied with such a report, 
and would dismiss the officer with praises for his vigour and 
bravery “under the circumstances”? They would assuredly 
reply that he had done right in coming back—that his conduct 
after coming back had been that of a brave man—and that 
there was no impeachment on his courage. But they would at 

} That the recognised station of the Athenian fleet was at Eion—and that 
the maintenance of the passage of the Strymon was inestimable to the 
Athenians (even apart from Amphipolis), as guarantee for the inaccessibility 
of her eastern empire—we see by Thucyd. iv. 108, 
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the same time add, that his want of judgement and foresight, in 
omitting to place the valuable position really exposed under 
sufficient guard beforehand, and leaving it thus open to the 
enemy, while he himself was absent in another place which 
was out of danger—and his easy faith that there would be no 
dangerous surprise, at a time when the character of the enemy’s 
Officer, as well as the disaffection of the neighbours (Argilus), 
plainly indicated that there woudd be, if the least opening were 
afforded—that these were defects meriting serious reproof, and 
disqualifying him from any future command of trust and respon- 
sibility. Nor can we doubt that the whole feeling of the 
respective armies, who would have to pay with their best blood 
the unhappy miscalculation of this officer, would go along with 
such a sentence; without at all suspecting themselves to be 
guilty of injustice, or of “directing the imitation produced by 
the loss against an innocent object.” 

The vehement leather-seller in the Pnyx at Athens, when 
he brought forward what are called “his calumnies ” against 
Thucydidés and Euklés, as having caused through culpable 
omission a fatal and irreparable loss to their country, might 
perhaps state his case with greater loudness and acrimony. 
But it may be doubted whether he would say anything more 
really galling, than would be contained in the dignified rebuke 
of an esteemed modem general, to a subordinate officer under 
similar circumstances, In my judgement, not only the accu- 
sation against these two officers (I assume Euklés to have been 
included) was called for on the fairest presumptive grounds— 
which would be sufficient as a justification of the leather-seller 
Kleon—but the positive verdict of guilty against them was 
fully merited. Whether the banishment inflicted was a greater 
penalty than the case warranted, I will not take upon me to 
pronounce. Every age has its own standard of feeling for 
measuring what is a proper intensity of punishment: penalties 
which our grandfathers thought right and meet, would in the 
present day appear intolerably rigorous. But when I consider 
the immense value of Amphipolis to Athens, combined with 
the conduct whereby it was lost, I cannot think that there was 
a single Athenian, or a single Greek, who would deem the 
penalty of banishment too severe. 

It is painful to’ find such strong grounds of official censure 
against a man who as an historian has earned the lasting 
admiration of posterity—my own, among the first and warm- 
est. But in criticising the conduct of Thucydidés the officer, 
we are bound in justice to forget Thucydidés the historian. 
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He was not known in the latter character, at the time when 
this sentence was passed. Perhaps he never would have been 
so known (like the Neapolitan historian Colletta), if exile had 
not thrown him out of the active duties and hopes of a 
citizen. 

It may be doubted whether he ever went home from Ejion 
to encounter the grief, wrath, and alarm, so strongly felt at 
Athens, after the loss of Amphipolis. Condemned, either 
with or without appearance, he remained in banishment for 
twenty years;} not returning to Athens until after the con- 
clusion of the Peloponnesian war. Of this long exile much is 
said to have been spent on his property in Thrace ; yet he also 
visited most parts of Greece—enemies of Athens as well as 
neutral states. However much we may deplore such a mis- 
fortune on his account, mankind in general has, and ever will 
have, the strongest reason to rejoice at it. To this compulsory 
leisure we owe the completion, or rather the near approach to 
completion, of his history. And the opportunities which an 
exile enjoyed of personally consulting neutrals and enemies, 
contributed much to form that impartial, comprehensive, Pan- 
Hellenic spirit, which reigns generally throughout his immortal 
work. 

Meanwhile Brasidas, installed in Amphipolis about the 
beginning of December 424 B.c., employed his increased 
power only the more vigorously against Athens. His first 
care was to reconstitute Amphipolis—a task wherein the 
Macedonian Perdikkas, whose intrigues had contributed to 
the capture, came and personally assisted. That city went 
through a partial secession and renovation of inhabitants ; 
being now moreover cut off from the port of Eion and the 
mouth of the river, which remained in the hands of the Athe- 
nians. Many new arrangements must have been required, as 
well for its internal polity as for its external defence. Brasidas 
took measures for building ships of war, in the lake above the 
city, in order to force the lower part of the river:? but his 
most important step was to construct a palisade work,’ con- 
necting the walls of the city with the bridge. He thus made 
himself permanently master of the crossing of the Strymon, 
so as to shut the door by which he himself had entered, and 


1 Thueyd. v. 26, ® Thucyd. iv. 104-108. 
* This is the eradpona, mentioned (v. 10) as existing » yeat and a half 
afterwards, at the time of the battle of Amphipolis, I shall say more 
respecting’ the topography of Ampbipolis, when T come to describe that 
ttle. 
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at the same time to keep an easy communication with Argilus 
and the western bank of the Strymon. He also made some 
acquisitions on the eastern side of the river. Pittakus, prince 
of the neighbouring Edonian-Thracian township of Myrkinus, 
had been recently assassinated by his wife Brauro and by some 
personal enemies. He had probably been the ally of Athens, 
and his assassins now sought to strengthen themselves by 
courting the alliance of the new conqueror of Amphipolis. 
The Thasian continental colonies of Galepsus and CEsymé 
also declared their adhesion to him. 

While he sent to Lacedemon, communicating his excellent 
position as well as his large hopes, he at the same time, without 
waiting for the answer, began acting for himself, with all the 
allies whom he could get together. He marched first against 
the peninsula called Akté—the narrow tongue of land which 
stretches out from the neighbourhood of Akanthus to the 
mighty headland called Mount Athos—near thirty miles long, 
and between four and five miles for the most part in breadth.) 
The long, rugged, woody ridge—covering this peninsula so as 
to leave but narrow spaces for dwelling, or cultivation, or feed- 
ing of cattle—was at this time occupied by many distinct petty 
communities, some of them divided in race and language. 
Sané, a colony from Andros, was situated in the interior gulf 
(called the Singitic Gulf) between Athos and the Sithonian 
peninsula, near the Xerxeian canal. The rest of the Akté was 
distributed among Bisaltians, Kresténians and Edonians, all 
fractions of the Thracian name—Pelasgians or Tyrrhenians, 
of the race which had once occupied Lemnos and Imbros— 
and some Chalkidians. Some of these little communities 
spoke habitually two languages. Thyssus, Kleéné, Olophyxus, 
and others, all submitted on the arrival of Brasidas; but Sané 
and Dion held out, nor could he bring them to terms even by 
ravaging their territory. 

He next marched into the Sithonian peninsula, to attack 
Toréné, situated near the southern extremity of that peninsula 
—opposite to Cape Kanastreum, the extreme headland of the 
peninsula of Palléné? 

Tor6né was inhabited by a Chalkidic population, but had 
not partaken in the revolt of the neighbouring Chalkidians 
against Athens. A small Athenian garrison had been sent 
there, probably since the recent dangers, and were now defend- 
ing it as well as repairing the town-wall in various parts where 


1 See Grisebach, Reise durch Rumelien und Brusa, vol. i. ch. viii p. 226. 
8 Thucyd. iv. 109. 
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it had been so neglected as to crumble down. They occupied 
as a sort of distinct citadel the outlying cape called Lékythus, 
joining by a narrow isthmus the hill on which the city stood, 
and forming a port wherein lay two Athenian triremes as 
hips. A small party in Toréné, without privity} or even 
suspicion of the rest, entered into correspondence with Brasi- 
das, and engaged to provide for him the means of entering and 
mastering the town. Accordingly he advanced by a night- 
march to the temple of the Dioskuri (Kastor and Pollux) 
within about a quarter of a mile of the town-gates, which he 
reached a little before daybreak ; sending forward 100 peltasts 
to be still nearer, and to rush upon the gate at the instant 
when signal was made from within. His Torénzan partisans, 
some of whom were already concealed on the spot awaiting 
his arrival, made their final arrangements with him, and then 
returned into the town—conducting with them seven deter- 
mined men from his army, armed only with daggers, and 
having Lysistratus of Olynthus as their chief. Twenty men 
had been originally named for this service, but the danger 
appeared so extreme, that only seven of them were bold 
enough to go. This forlorn hope, enabled to creep in, through 
a small aperture in the wall towards the sea, were conducted 
silently up to the topmost watch-tower on the city hill, where 
they surprised and slew the guards, and set open a neighbour- 
ing postern gate, looking towards Cape Kanastreum, as well as 
the great gate leading towards the agora. They then brought 
in the peltasts from without, who, impatient with the delay, 
had gradually stolen close under the walls. Some of these 
peltasts kept possession of the great gate, others were led 
round to the postern at the top, while the fire-signal was forth- 
with lighted to invite Brasidas himself. He and his men 
hastened forward towards the city at their utmost speed and 
with loud shouts—a terror-striking notice of his presence to 
the unprepared citizens. Admission was easy through the 
open gates, but some also clambered up by means of beams 
or a sort of scaffolding, which was lying close to the wall as a 
help to the workmen repairing it. And while the assailants 
were thus active in every direction, Brasidas himself conducted 
a portion of them to assure himself of the high and com- 
manding parts of the city. 
So completely were the Tor6nzans surprised and thunder- 
1 Thucyd. iv. 110, Kal abrdy kvdpes BAlyos ewiiyor pi ga, Srotuor 
Sores Thy xédw xapadovras—iv, 113, Tay 88 Topavaler yyvondrns ris 
Wdoews 7d piv woAd bday e15ds eOopuBeiro, kc. 
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struck, that hardly any attempt was made to resist. Even the 
fifty Athenian hoplites who occupied the agora, being found 
still asleep, were partly slain, and partly compelled to seek 
tefuge in the separately-gartisoned cape of Lékythus, whither 
they were followed by a portion of the Torénzan population ; 
some from attachment to Athens, others from sheer terror. 
To these fugitives Brasidas addressed a proclamation inviting 
them to return, and promising them perfect security for person, 
property, and political rights; while at the same time he sent 
aherald with a formal summons to the Athenians in Lékythus, 
requiring them to quit the place as belonging to the Chal- 
kidians, but permitting them to away their property. 
They refused to evacuate the place, but solicited a truce of 
one day for the purpose of burying their slain. Brasidas 
granted them two days, which were employed both by them 
and by him, in preparations for the defence and attack of 
Lékythus; each party fortifying the houses on or near the 
connecting isthmus. 

In the meantime he convened a general assembly of the 
Tor6nzan population, whom he addressed in the same con- 
ciliating and equitable language as he had employed elsewhere. 
“He had not come to harm either the city or any individual 
citizen. Those who had let him in, ought not to be regarded 
as bad men or traitors--for they had acted with a view to the 
benefit and the liberation of their city, not in order to enslave 
it, or to acquire profit for themselves. On the other hand, 
he did not think the worse of those who had gone over to 
Lékythus, for their liking towards Athens: he wished them to 
come back freely, and he was sure that the more they knew 
the Lacedzmonians, the better they would esteem them. He 
was prepared to forgive and forget previous hostility; but 
while he invited all of them to live for the future as cordial 
friends and fellow-citizens—he should also for the future hold 
each man responsible for his conduct, either as friend or as 
enemy.” 

On the expiration of the Two days’ truce, Brasidas attacked 
the Athenian garrison in Lékythus, promising a recompense 
of thirty minz to the soldier who should first force his way 
into it. Notwithstanding very poor means of defence—partly 
a wooden palisade, partly houses with battlements on the roof 
—this garrison repelled him for one whole day. On the next 
morning he brought up a machine, for the same purpose as 
that which the Bocotians had employed at Delium, to set fire 
to the woodwork. The Athenians on their side, seeing this 
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firemachine approaching, put up, on a building in front of 
their position, a wooden platform, upon which many of them 
mounted, with casks of water and large stones to break it or to 
extinguish the flames. At last, the weight accumulated be- 
coming greater than the supports could bear, it broke down 
with a prodigious noise; so that all the persons and things 
upon it rolled down in confusion. Some of these men were 
hurt, yet the injury was not in reality serious,—had not the 
noise, the cries, and the strangeness of the incident, alarmed 
those behind, who could not see precisely what had occurred, 
to such a degree, that they believed the enemy to have already 
forced the defences. Many of them accordingly took to flight, 
while those who remained were insufficient to prolong the 
resistance successfully ; so that Brasidas, perceiving the dis- 
order and diminished number of the defenders, relinquished 
his fire-machine and again renewed his attempt to carry the 
place by assault, which now fully succeeded. A considerable 
proportion of the Athenians and others in the fort escaped 
across the narrow Gulf to the peninsula of Palléné, by means 
of the two triremes and some merchant-vessels at hand: but 
every man found in it was put to death. Brasidas, thus master 
of the fort, and considering that he owed his success to the 
sudden rupture of the Athenian scaffolding, regarded this 
incident as 2 divine interposition, and presented the thirty 

minze (which he had promised as a reward to the first man 
who broke in) to the goddess Athéné for her temple at Léky- 
thus. He moreover consecrated to her the entire cape of 
Lékythus; not only demolishing the defences, but also dis- 
mantling the private residences which it contained, so that 
nothing remained except the temple, with its ministers and 
appurtenances. 

‘What proportion of the Toréneans who had taken refuge at 
Lékythus, had been induced to return by the proclamation of 
Brasidas, alike generous and politic—we are not informed. 
His language and conduct were admirably calculated to set 
this little community again in harmonious movement, and to 
obliterate the memory of past feuds. And above all, it 
inspired a strong sentiment of attachment and gratitude to- 
wards himself personally—a sentiment which gained Srengih 
with every successive incident in which he was engaged, and 
which enabled him to exercise a greater ascendency than could 
ever be acquired by Sparta, and in some respects greater than 

2 Thaeyd. iv. 114, 115. veploas BAAW rw rpbrg A dvopwnely rhy Bwow 
yerécda. 
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had ever been possessed by Athens. It is this remarkable 
development of commanding individuality, animated through- 
out by straightforward public purposes, and binding together 
so many little communities who had few other feelings in 
common—which lends to the short career of this eminent 
man, a romantic, and even an heroic, interest. 

During the remainder of the winter Brasidas employed 
himself i in setting in order the acquisitions already made, and 
in laying plans for further conquests in the spring! But 
the beginning of spring—or the close of the eighth year, 
and beginning of the ninth year, of the war, as Thucydidés 
reckons—brought with it a new train of events, which will 
be recounted in the following chapter 


2 Thucyd, iv, 116. 
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